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HE Medicinal Materials, in the 7 


grees exuberantly multiplied; and new” 
ones are ſtill, from time to time, diſcovered and 
introduced. Their eſtimation and uſe have 
been variable; ſubſtances at one time in high 
eſteem being often at another diſregarded, and 

thoſe which in one age had fallen into neglect 
being often in another revived; a fluctuation 


of Phyſic neceſſarily few, were by de- ; 5 


apparently owing, in many articles, to the fancy 


or caprice which influences other human things, 

and in many to ignorance or error. The deſign 
of the preſent work 1 is, to examine the ſeveral 
ſubſtances which are or have been in repute; 
with a view to aſcertain, as far as poſſible, their 
real powers, and to eſtabliſh, this important part 
of medicine on a juſt foundation. It will, per- 
haps, appear from this examination, that there 
are ſome materials of little ſignificance among 
woſe which are retained in practice, and many 
of more * among thoſe which are Wer 5 

locked. | 1 


1 REAR. 

The . Medica is 8 under- 
ſtood to comprefiend, ior only the materials 
afforded- by natdre;. but many of thoſe alſo 
which Are pr. Fan produced, or. ompounded : 
: by Artz aß mihium, potaſh and ſoap. In phar- 


"2 macopœias, intended-as directories for the Pre- 


paration of ſuch medicines: only : as are made in 
the ſhops, all thoſe artificial medicinal ſubſtan- 
ces arè referred to. the: Materia Medica, which 
are either brought from abroad, or commonly 
prepared by particular perſons,” as articles of 
commerce. A ſcientific diſtinftion may, how- 
ever, be fixed, independently of commercial 
conſiderations. Productions eſſentially different, 
in their medical and other properties, from the 
ſubject from which they were produced, and 
which had nothing analogous to them præèxiſt- 
ing in the ſubject; as the fixt alkaline falrs of 
vegetables, and the volatile ſalts of animals ; — 
compounds reſulting from the coalition, of oppo- 
ſite ingredients; of ingredients which in mix- 
ture loſe their ſpecific powers, and form together 
a ſubſtance of new qualities; as neutral ſalts 
and ſoap; — the conſtituent parts of natural 
compounds of this kind, ſeparated and purified 
by art; as magneſia and the mineral acid ſpi- 
rits; may be conſidered as diſtin medicinal 
materials, or as articles of the Materia Medica, 
. Fhergloever they are prepared. 5 


It were to be wiſhed, that the rms ſubjefts 
could be methodically arranged, from ſome qua- 


lities ſubſervient 1 to medicinal intentions. This 
has 
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| bas Fe ined, by different wied on 1 
different plans, but in my opinion with little = 
ſucceſs : nor indeed does it ſeem to be praQtica- 5 
ble; the qualities of medicines being too intri- 
cate, and compounded, and multifariouſſy di- 
verſified to ſerve for the baſis of any uſeful BR 
ſtribution of them. The diviſion into mine: 
rals, animals, and vegetables, and the ſubdiviz. | 
ſions into roots, barks, leaves, flowers, Se. 
are equally exceptionable; ſome ſubſtances not 
being . reducible. to either of the three 


1 being commonly made uſe. of. I e of 4 ES 
. practicable method that promiſes any advant ag © 4 
: aboye the alphabetic one; and what conveni- 


a OV 


ency there is in; this regards, rather, the author ä 5 
- | than the.reader, 1 . 


| l f 
8 Each artiele may be conſidered in tis points © WE 

of view; a8 an object of natural, . 

* and pharmaceutic WW 

5 The Office of Natural Hiſtory, fo fm as * re- 

s lates to the Materia Medica, conſiſts, in diſtin · 

| al gui iſhing the ſeveral ſubſtances from one another 

4 by Criteria drawn from theiriexternal. form and 

77 ſtructure, and in ae * . and 

al 5 rogue „ I; .._ 
a, The Criteria of Natural Hiſtory a are 3 1 


adapted to vegetables and animals in their en- 
98 tire and perfect ſtate; the form, ſtructure, and 


a. diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts, collectively con- a 
bY ſidered, affording here generally ſufficient 
az 12 and indeed the yy: means, of diſtin. 
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| euiſhing ch particular ſpecies from all others. 
In this branch of knowledge, of late years ſo 


diligently cultivated and ſo remarkably 1 improv- 


ed as a general ſcience, little new matter can be 


expected in a work of the preſent kind. If, 


of the accounts given in detail by thoſe who | 
have written profeſſedly on - theſe ſubjects, the 
more intereſting and uſeful particulars, relative 
to the medicinal articles, are perſpicuouſly and 
conciſely expreſſed; if the more obvious and 
invatiable diſcriminative appearances are juſtly 
ſelected from the writings of others or aſſigned 


from my own obſervation, ſo as to render the 
deſcriptions ſtrictly definitive or characteriſtic, 


without regard to the ſyſtems of naturaliſts; 1 
have in this point accomplifhed my intentions. 


Of the diſtin parts and productions of ve- 


getables and animals, there are many, which 


cannot be ſufficiently diſcriminated” by any e 2 
ternal marks, and which require the aſſiſtance 


of characters drawn from pharmacy or pharmia- 


ceutic chemiſtry, that is, from their intrinſic 
properties. The Criteria of Natural Hiſtory, 
ſtrictly ſo called, are ſtill more inſufficient, and 
thoſe of Chemiſtry of conſequence more neceſ- 


ſary, in regard to the products of the mineral 


kingdom; where, oftentimes, one and the ſame 
matter aſſumes different forms, and different 
kinds of matter the ſame form. In aſſigning 


1 the Criteria drawn. from this ſource, I have en- 
deavoured to. determine by experiment thoſe 


properties, which, at the ſame time that they 
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P R E FAC E; | 7 
are obvious and eaſily examined, may be fully 
characteriſtic of the ſubject in all its forms. 

The Medicinal Hiſtory, or the knowledge of 
the powers and effects of medicines in the hu- 
man body, though apparently a moſt eflential 
branch of the healing art, has been far more in- 
curiouſly cultivated, and ſtill, perhaps, continues 
Jeſs cleared from the errors of former ages, than 


any other ſcience, - Even in theſe later times; 


after the arbitrary qualities of cold; hot, dry, 
and moiſt, and the ridiculous ſimilitudes and con- 


ceits which ſome enthuſiaſts of the laſt century 


relied on as a teſt of medicinal activity, had been 
exploded: the advancement of true 'medicinal 
hiſtory has met with many obſtructions ; partly 
from the officiouſneſs of compilers in collecting 


and preſerving the fictitious virtues; partly from 
a fondneſs, in original writers, of aggrandizing 


their favourite medicines; partly from a fallacy, 
in aſeribing to a particular: ingredient” in a com- 
poſition. the effects which more powerful ones 
had produced, a fallacy which the exuberance 
of mixture made ſometimes unavoidable ;' partly 
from the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing, in many _ 


caſes, the real effects of medicines from the 2 
operations of nature unaſſiſted ; 'partly from a 
practice too common among writers on the Ma- 


teria Medica, of barely IN the diſeaſes, 


| or even the parts of the body in whoſe general 


diſeaſes, a medicine had, or was ſuppoſed to 


have, done good, as if diſeaſes of the ſame parts, 
or of 8 ſame name, were always of the ſame 


i 8 4 „„ nature, 
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nature, or were always to be treated by the ſame 
remedies. Medicinal Hiſtory has perhaps al 


fered' alſo 5 om the- W e Ih of- other 8 


ſciences. . 5 ; oF. 
After B Benny Ja 8 regul aly ctfivared; | 
and methodized into ſyſtems&'it was obſerved 
that ſeveral of the plants, which had been ranged 
together from their agreement oreaff nity in bo- 
tanic characters, agreed or were allied alſo in 
medicinal virtue. As nature appeared to have 
in ſome inſtances eſtabliſhed a connection of this 
kind, it was fondly preſumed that ſhe had done 
ſo in all; that, the virtues of ſome particular 
plants being known, thoſe of all the others, 
ranked in the ſame botanic claſs, might alſo be 
inferred; and accordingly rules have been drawn 
up, for judging of -the virtues of plants upon 
' this principle, by botaniſts of the greateſt name. 
But ſo far as a ſimilarity of virtue from obtaining 
through the ſeveral genera which conſtitute one 

| claſs of vegetables, that frequently it does not 
obtain through the ſeveral ſpecies of one genus: 
lere are ſolanums, lettuces,  herb-mercuries, cu 
cumbers, muſhrooms, | c. efculent and delete - 
rious; and even the funde individual often varies, 
from exliairs or other circumſtances, as n as 
two plants which have no botanic affinity. 5 
The chemiſts, in like manner, r x ho 
* diſcoveries. of their uſeful art beyond the proper 
limits, endeavoured to inveſtigate the virtues of 
plants from the ſubſtances into which they are re- 
- a * bre; 3 and in N view, the French 


7952 3 academicians 


* 


= aca ETD oak almoſt all thols de i 25 
ol in medicine. From their experiments it ap- 
| pears, that the ſubſtances thus obtained have no 
_ reſemblance in quality to the original vegetable, | 
and can afford no foundation for judging of its 
- virtues; that plants the, moſt remote in virtue, 
purgative : and aſtringent, poiſonous and eſculent, | 
are changed by force of fire into ſimilar princi- 
ples. It is matter of concern, that theſe analyſes 
| ſhould have been preſerved in the poſthumous 
works of a writer ſo judicious as Mr. Gzoyproy, 
while the editor was ſenſible that the author him. + 
_ elf, in his later years, diſapproved of them, 
There are, nevertheleſs, in moſt vegetabl, 85 
certain ſenſible qualities, either oby ious, or eaſily _ 
4 diſedyerable ; which afford, under due reſtric= - 
tions, an excel ent teſt of their irtues; and in 
which indeed, oftentimes, their virtues wholly. 
conſiſt. Aromatics, acrids, fetids, dane 
bitters, ſweets, acids, unctuous and mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, which comprehend the greater 
number of the articles of the vegetable Kingdom, 
operate generally by ſuch qualities as are the ins 
mediate objects of ſmell and taſte; and from the 
degree of force with which they affect thoſe ſen- 
ſes, their degree of medicinal efficacy may be 
generally infexred. The ' ſmells and taſtes” - 
the ſeveral materials, on which ſome have * 
ready laid conſiderable ſtreſs, but which for the . 
moſt part have been either wholly neglected, or 
regarded only as they affect the medicine in point 
hs a as I e exammed With no little-care: . 
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and though it is not to be ſuppoſed, chat he 

particular degree of each can be preciſely deter- 
mined ; or its particular ſpecies, eſpecially in 
regard to ſmell, fully expreſſed in words, any 
otherwiſe than by. compariſon. with ee 
more known; or that any exact limits can be 
always fixed, as between fetid and aromatic, 
grateful and ungrateful; I nevertheleſs flatter. 
myſelf, that the. obſervations of this kind will 
Furniſh, in many inſtances, ſufficient data to the 
phyſician for judging what may be expected from 
materials he has not experienced. In this part, 
as in the deſcriptive hiſtory, great aſſiſtance has 
been drawn from pharmaceutic chemiſtry : for, 
in many vegetables, the active matter is ſo far 
divided and diluted by the herbaceous inert ſub. 
ſtance; and in others, different kinds of active 
Matter are ſo blended together; 2 that they cannot 
be diſcovered, or diſtinguiſhed, till they are ex- 
tracted, or ſeparated from We Al n by the 

| operations of chemiſtry. | ER nent 

Some other experiments are, in artic 

aſes, very uſeful; auxiliaries in this enquiry. 
Thus, a ſolution of. vitriol of iron, made in wa- 
ter, is by many vegetables, turned to a black 
colour; by others, a ſolution of ſulphur, made 
in alkaline liquors, is rendered milky or turbid, 
and of a ſtrong fetid ſmell. It i is not ne 
that any vegetable ſubſtance produces the firſt of 
theſe effects, but thoſe which have an aſtringent 
power; or that any produces the ſecond, but 
Fl thoſe ie of an , nie unites with 
£ 1 and 
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and neutralizes the alkaline matter in the liquor, 


0 and diſengages the ſulphur which was thereby 


kept diſſolved. By theſe Criteria, lower degrees 


of aſtringency and acidity are often e, 
than the taſte gives any notice of. 


The effects of medicines on the fluid and Glid 5 


| parts of dead animals; as their producing or re- 


ſolving coagulations, relaxing or contracting the 


fibres, promoting or retarding putrefaction, or 
varying the degree and the ſpecies as well as the 
facility of the reſolution; afford likewiſe, in ſome 


caſcs, conſiderable light into their medicinal ope- 
ration. Of theſe caſes, however, the number ap- 
pears to be much ſmaller than ſeems to have been 


imagined by the generality of thoſe who have 
proſecuted theſe enquiries ; who have not, per- 


haps, ſufficiently conſidered, how different is 


the operation of medicines on animal ſubſtances 
in a vital and in an inanimate ſtate; and ho- 
much the fluids of an animal are influenced by 
the action of medicines on the ſolid parts: 
probable, that the operation of moſt medicines 
is immediately or principally upon the ſolids; and 
that the fluids are in moſt caſes only conſequen- 
tially affected. The fluids moſt likely to anſwer 
any uſeful purpoſe, in theſe ſorts of trials, are 


is * 


5 


thoſe which are ſecreted into the alimentary ca- 


nal: experiments on blood ſeem to be of no me- 
dical utility: green vitriol, mixed with the blood 


wes 


drawn from a vein, inſtead of rendering it more 


florid, the common medicateffea of this chaly- 
75 bens W * it grey: mercurials 
examined 


83 
4 * ts 
. 
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122 1 R E F A OE. — 0 
criis il the ſame manner, diſcover nothing : x 


of that remarkable colliquation, . Which they pro- 
box in the blood of. living animals. „ 


There are ſubſtances, in which all the rege . 
jag means of inveſtigation fail; and Which opes 
rate By fome latent power, -of whicktthey: give 
nttle or no intimation to ilie ſenſes: Of this 
kind are moſt of the purgative, emetic; and nar- 3 
cotic plants; thoſe, which from their delęterious 
effects when taken in certain quantities, are call- 
ed poiſonous; and moſt of the metallic bodies 
and their preparations. Experiments on brutes 
are here of uſe,” but of limited uſe: for if pru- 
dence requires us to refrain from ſubſtances 
which are noxious to brutes, it does not always 
authorize us to venture on ſuch as may to them + 
be innocent: Experience ſhews, that the crocus 5 
of antimony, of which a grain or two operate on 
che human body as a virulent cathartic or eme- 
tic, may be given to horſes in the quantity of 

gan Ounce without producing any very remark- 
able effect: that a moderate doſe of jalap throws 
-a dog into convulſions, who could well bear a 
much greater quantity of opium than could be 
given with ſafety to a man. The virtues of theſe 
kinds of ſubſtances can be known only from 
their effects in the human body itſelf: and as, 
of all medicines, they have the moſt obvidus: 
2 nd 8 effects; ey. n derben of wy 5 
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„ßters. : we many” 1 e . EY te- | 


"0 1 5 5 de in general practice, their powers have 


been determined by general experience. 
With ſuch aſſiſtances as I could draw from 


5 "theſe ſources or from my own experience, I have 


- endeavoured, to point out chiefly the primary 


effects of the ſevetal ſubjecis, or the immediate 

ſenſible operation wHich conſtitutes their true 
. - «medical. character. I Judged it Aleleſs to enter 
into an enumeration of diſeaſes in 'which"a me- 


dicine is or is not proper, when the ſalutary Ir 
pernicious effects, which it produces in thoſe 


diſeaſes, are no other than obvious conſequences 


ol its general power: it nevertheleſs appearetl 
"I tly. neceſſary to ſpecify-ſome particular 


caſes, as being either illuſtratiye, of the general a | 


power, or. ſupſexvjent to its dito er, E. Wet T 
it could not. be; preciſely- aſcertained. 


The pharmaceutic hiſtory. of * Dk cloſely 


alles to the medicinal, regards, chiefly, the 


variations of their qualities. in different ſtates 
and forms naturally or artificially induced; the 
ſeparability or non-ſeparability. of their active 
principles by different menſtrua or different 
operations; and their miſcibility or non-miſcibi- 
lity one with another. In theſe properties, re- 
markable diverſities and contrarietics are obſerv- 


ed among the different medicinal ſimples, even 
among thoſe in which no material diſagreement ; 


has been generally ſuſpected. Thus, the virtue 
of ſome vegetables accompanies the fluid which 
* yea on HENS ref 
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remains behind locked up and concentrated in 
the ſubject, and that of others is deſtroyed. in * 
the operation: ſome plants, on being dried, loſe 
all their virtue, ſome have their virtue improved, 


and ſome have it changed to another kind: ſome, 

by infuſion, give out their virtue both to water 
and to ſpirit of wine, ſome to water only, ſome 

 _ to ſpirit only, and ſome neither to one nor the 
Other. Nor can theſe diverſities be reduced to 
.any general rules, or any otherwiſe determined 


than by a ſeparate examination of each particu - 

lar article. 5 
This province 3 peculiarly t to 8 

but notwithſtanding its obvious importance to 


the practice of medicine, even the medical che- 


miſts have been very remiſs in the cultivation 


of it. I know only of two perſons, whoſe la- 
bours have been conſiderable, and whoſe ſucceſs 


may be applauded. NevuMaANN, one of the firſt 
who, rejecting the uſeleſs analyſes of vegetables 
made by vehemence of fire, endeavoured to ſe- 
Parate their component parts, unaltered, by 


means of menſtrua; examined by this method 
a conſiderable number of the officinal drugs, 


not indeed directly in a medicinal view, but in 
the way of a general chemical enquiry into-the 
products of nature, CaxTaevstsr, confining 


himſelf more cloſely to medicinal conſiderations, = 


followed nearly Neumann's: plan ſo far as it in- 


cluded \thels, and made +0 valuable addi- 
; Hons. wel 
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ed likewiſe on ſomewhat different principles. 


The quantity of matter, which water or ſpirit 
extract from a plant, or Which eithet menſtruum 
extracts aftet the aclion of the other, is, medici 


nally, of little importance to be known; unleſs 


it be known alſo, what are the preciſe qualities | 

| of the ſeveral preparations, whether the virtue of : 

the plant reſides in the part extracted by one or 
the other menſtruum, or whether in this ſepara- 

den of the parts of the ſubject, any.aQtive mar. 


ter is diſcovered which was not perceptible be- 
fore. And on the other hand, though he qua- 
lities of the infuſions, extracts, Sc. be very 


carefully and minutely examined; yet if they 


are deſcribed independently of one ether, and 


if no account is taken of the remaining ſubſtance 
of the plant, or of the vapour that exhales in the 
inſpiſſation of the ſpirituous tincture; it will be 


impoſſible, in many caſes, to judge between the 
diſſolving powers of water and ſpirit, or whethet 
either is a complete menitruum for the active 
parts, or whether the ſpirituous extract retains 


the full virtue of the ſubject, or whether a part ; 


of the virtue exhales or diſtils with the 


Without embarraſſing the reader with a minute | 
| hiſtory of experiments, I have given only their 

| Teſult, or the general pharmaceutic habitude of 
the ſubjeCt deduced from them; it is in trying 


to make theſe general deductions from the expe- 


riments hitherto publiſhed, that their inſufficien- 


. . 


In che preſent work, the enquiry is N 1 5 ; 
| to a far greater number of ſimples, and conduQ- 
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. in regard to the greater number of the arti-H 
cles, is moſt conſpicuous. I have neverthelefſs 


been obliged, in ſome caſes, by, che multiplicity 


of the labour, and the eifficulty of procuring 
ſpecimens of ſome fed articles, to be ſatisfied 


with ſuch information as thoſe experiments afford. 


To prevent the neceſſity of frequent, repeti- | 
tions under the particular ſubjects; ſome obſerva - 
tions of a general nature are here ö 5 


* * F a 


the colleftion 2 curition e * ne, 


. 


* on I 


ne Gould be cater) chiefly Gon 


5 thoſe ſoils in which they naturally delight, or in 
' --- Which they are found moſt commonly to riſe 
ſpontaneous; for, though many of them may 
be raiſed, and made to grow. with vigour, in 


very different ones, their virtue generally ſuffers 


by the change. A variation of ſeaſons occaſions 
alſo differences conſiderable: enough to require, 
oftentimes, an allowance to be made in the quan- 
tity; plants in general proving weaker, though 
more luxuriant, in rainy than in dry ones. — 
| Herbs and flowers are to be gathered, ip a clear 
dry day, after the morning dew is gone off from 
them. Leaves, for the moſt part, are in their 


greateſt perfection, when come to their full 


grow th, juſt before the flowers appear; flowers, 


when moderately expanded: ſeeds, when they 
begin to grow dry, before they fall ſpontaneouſly : 


woods and barks, as is ſuppoſed, in the winter: 


annual roots, before the Nialks bes to riſe: 
5 biennial 
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| biennial: roots, in the autumn of the firſt year: : 
1 4 perennial roots, in the autumn, after the leaves 
4 have fallen, or early in the ſpring before they 
begin to vegetate. Jo moſt of theſe rules there 
are ſome exceptions, which are en 2 
the particular ſubjects. 
Of che vegetables which loſe their virtue in 
yang dried, the greater number, perhaps all, 
may be preſerved for a conſiderable length of 
time, by impeding the exhalation of their native 
moiſture; for ſo long as they retain this, they 
ſeem to retain alſo their medical activity. Thus 
roots have their virtue preſerved by being buried 
in ſand, which ſhould be dry, that they may not 
vegetate; leaves and flowers, of a more corrup- 
tible nature than roots, by being beaten with 
about thrice their weight of fine ſugar to 0 
| their corruption, and kept in a cloſe veſſel. 


plants which bear drying, are commonly oy 4 
in a warm airy place, defended from the ſun. 
Tze colours of herbs and flowers are for the 
moſt part changed or deſtroyed, in drying, by 
mee ſun's beams; but that their medicinal virtue 
= ſuffers a like diminution, does not appear. Thus 
much is certain, that a heat of culinary fire, equal 


d that of the ſun in ſummer, does them no in- 
ury in either reſpect: and that both flowers and 
leaves, when thus haſtily dried by fire, preſerve 
; the livelineſs of their colour, and their ſmell and 


W taſte, more perfectiy than by flow exſiccation. 
WW The leaves of moderately) Juicy plants are redu- 
= cecd, by pay to abe one enen 1 ori- 
_ CREW: FF 


W TNNANACH 

Some roots, and ſome other parts of vegeta- 
bles, how thoroughly ſoever they have been 
dried, are liable, in keeping, 'to grow mouldy 
and carious. This inconvenience might proba- 


bly be obviated by dipping them, when dried, 
in boiling ſpirit of wine, or expoſing them to its 


vapour in a eloſe veſſel. It is faid, that ſome of 
the oriental ſpices are made leſs petiſhable, by 
being dipt in a mixture of lime and water. Ni 


The pulps of fruits are ſeparated from the 
Gordy and merabranous parts, by forcing them 
through a ſtrong hair ſieve. If the fruit is unripe 
and hard, or if it is dry, it ſhould be previouſly 


ſoftened by boiling in a little water; and the 


pulp, after paſſing through the ſieve, is to be in- 


ſpiſſated over a an ry, A care to n | | 


its burning. 7 


The concrete JOE o 2s Hroughe 


from abroad, which: have uſually a conſiderable 
mixture of bits of ſtalks, leaves, ſeeds, Qc. are 
purified, by adding ſo much boiling water as will 
ſo far ſoften or diffolve' them, that they may be 
preſſed, whilſt hot, through a ſtrainer; and then 
inſpiſſating the ſtrained liquid, in a gentle heat, 


to the original conſiſtence of the gummy- reſin: 


if the quantity of water is conſiderable, the reſi- 


nous part commonly ſeparates and ſubſides, and 
in this caſe is to be kept by itſelf till towards the 


end of the inſpiſſation of the gummy, at which 
time they may be eaſily united again together 
into an uniform maſs. Some of the gummy- 
reſins, expoſed to the heat of boiling water, melt 


500 3 without any addition, be 1 e 
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length of time that they remain ſuſpen 


I mixed with them, metallic bodies hole 
of | the , earthy kind, and the. cle of , netals 


i | chrough a canyas ſtrainer.” In either proceſs; the 
7 operator uft be careful ro'pteverit, as much as 
IF poflible, the” diſſipation of the more volatile 
WF parts; an ithury which cannot be wholly avoids 
W <4, clpecially when the ſubjefts are diſſolved 
by water. The finer teats unpurified are in 


hat have been ftraißedl. 
1 | Pulverable bodies of an ey tex 

ſuch as are brittle and not diſſoluble in water, 
WE after being reduced, to. a powder of rigerite 


1 fineneſs, are brought to an, ;inpal pable 6 e Of r very 


WT fubtite. ſtare, by grinding them with e lee 


2 water on ſome hard ſmooth. inſtrument : the 
matter is commodiouſiy dried on a chalk-ſtone, 


f | or rather on a cake of plaſter-of-Parig, which 
= equally. abſorbs the . moiſture, without adherin ng 


3 to the. pow d er like ſubſtances of the chalky Kit 


1 a quantity of groſs parts; which: may be ſe cparared 
by ſhaking the matter with, water, till it is diffu- 


A | ſed through the fluid, and then, ſuffering it. to 


I | ſettle ;} the groſſer parts, ſoon. ſubſi de; 299 99 03 
urbid liquor, being now., poured | tes 


wore Joly the finer, powder, B) % 82805 
I powders may be obtained of any degree of 12 


ag che tenult) being in proportion ie 


2 


Xx fluid. On the ſame prineiple, the. Wee ar 
may be ſeparated from the gritty matter ie 
odies: from 


1 from metallic particles uncalcined. 
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W cmany caſes preferable, for internal uſe, 16 thoſs 
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quantity. of moſt Es of ſalts than it can retain 
When cold: thus, of nitre, it diſſolves when 
hoiling near Hires: times its own weight, but in 
cooling, a part c of the ſalt gradually ſeparates, 
till at length, when grown: thoroughly cold, in 
froſty, weather, it does not retain. one cighth its . 
| own weight, or one twenty- fourth of the quan- 
tity ot falt at firſt diſſolved. | The neutral ſalts, 
or thoſe « compoſed of an acid and an alkali 3 fe 
| veral of thoſe which <onſiſt of an acid and an 
earthy or metallic body; "and many of the acid 
falts of vegetables; in this ſeparation from their 
7 concrete, "unkeſs too haſtily forced to- 


ae Barre 0 to each er l Lind | 
of falt, and thence called cryſtals. here are 
two general methods of recovering ſalts Hom 3 
their ſolutions in a cryſtalline form; one adapted Nu 
3 to ſome falrs, and the other to others! The ons 
is, by keeping the ſodution in a gentle and equable 
warmth, that the water hs þ gradually WE | 
and leave the falt cryſtalliz 1 | 
boiling down the ſolution, till, on dropping 4 
nittle of it on a cold glaſs plate, cryſtalline: fila | 
merits appear; then covering \the:vellel/;.and MI 
ſuffering it to obOl very ſlowly::- ſortie of the dif- 
Heultly eryſtallizable ſalts are made to ſnoot more 
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weakens the diſſolving power of water on moſt 


kinds of ſaline bodies As different ſalts require 
different quantities of water to keep them ſuſ- 


pended; when two or more are diſſolved toger 


I | ther, they begin to concrete at different periods 


of the evaporation, that, which requires moſt 
Vater for its | diſſolution, ſhooting firſt, and 
WT leaving the more ſoluble diſſolved; on this foun- 
ation, ſalts are purified, by cryſtallization 0 


- vat 
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The mecieinel juices of ede See 


1 reſide in diſtin veſſels ; and often exude upon 


the ſurface, from a ſpontaneous. rupture,” or arti» 


Y ficial inciſions of them. The juices of herbs 
and trees iſſue chiefly during the ſummer heats; 
as the gum of the cherry- tree, the reſin of the 
fr, the ſweet juice of the manna aſh,' and the 
unctuous exudations on the leaves of many 
plants; though ſome trees, as the bireh and 
waple, yield early in the ſpring, on being bored 


or deeply wounded, a very copious ſweetiſh wa- 


tery juice, of which, in ſummer, they yield little 


or nothing, the watery: menſtruum being now 


74 perhaps conſumed. Some roots bleed gummy- 
reſinous juioes in the ſpring, as bryony and na 
Lelica among us; others in ſummer, "a the; 
fetida roots in Perſia, and the ſca 
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veſicles, i in their outer rind, filled withi a-fragrant 
dil; great part of which may be extracted, by 
rolling the fruit on a plane ſtuck full of ſharp 


oints, which lay open the oily veſicles, or bj 
rubbing i it © on a nt of ſugar, hs a the 1 
oil. 4 
From ſucculent WE and ein hs different 
fluid juices they contain are forced out, mixed. 
by bruiſing and pref ng them. Vegetables of 
the ſweet or ſaline kind, as the ſummer fruits 
and the acid herbs; ſeveral of the acrid plants, 
as arum and ſcurvygraſs; and thoſe of the lacte- 
ſcent kind, as dandelion and the ſpurges; gene- 
rally give out by this proceſs great part of their 
active matter along with the watery fluid: but 
the juices expreſſed from aromatic herbs, as mint, 
Have, for the moſt part, little or nothing of the 
peculiar ſmell, taſte, or virtue, of the ſubject; 8 
and many of the fragrant flowers, as lilies and 
violets, have their fragrance deſtroyed by the 
preſſure. - The juices of plants, thick, turbid, and 
0 very impure when newly expreſſed, by ſettling 
and repeated ſtraining become clear: many, in 
this depuration, loſe nothing conſiderable of their 
virtue: from others, the medicinal parts, not diſ- 
ſoluble in watery fluids, ſeparate and ſubſide 
_ along'with the feculent matter. To the depu- 
rated juices, deſigned for keeping, a ſmall pro- 
portion of reQtified ſpirit 'of wine may be added, 
which, on ſtanding for ſome time, generally throws 
dea freſh ſediment: the liquor is then to be q | 
Fer M mall bottles that have been-waſhed with | | h 
Witit and dried, a little ſueet oil poured on the | 1 
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ſurface ſo as nearly to fill the bottles, and the 
| mouths ſlightly ſtopt : by this method, moſt of 
the juices that bear depuration may be preſerv- 18 
e, in a cool cellar, for a year or two ; excepting 


perhaps only the very fermentable ſweet ones, 


wich can ſcarcely be long reſtrained from fer- 
mentation without boiling. Thoſe which are 
not injured in their virtue by evaporation, may 
be inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a ſirup, or of 
a thick or ſolid extract; from thoſe of the ſaline 
kind, duly depurated and inſpiſſated, the ſaline 
part commonly partes, on Hang keeping, in 
a cryſtalline form. | 


The kernels of fruits, the ſbeds that on Ga 


© | elit with water form an emulſion or milky 


liquor, and ſome other vegetable ſubſtances, 


J | yield, on being ſtrongly preſſed, an oil; which, | 


of itſelf, is flavourleſs and inſipid; but which, in 


ſome caſes, is impregnated with the ſmell and 
taſte of the ſubject. The aromatic ſeeds and 
= kernels, as anniſeeds and nutmegs, and ſome of 
the purgative ones, as the ricini, are the princi- 


pal ſubſtances that give out with their oils their 


WT peculiar virtues, the oils of moſt of the others 
having no particular impregnation. There Mite 
| however, conſiderable differences among the 8 
flavoured and inſipid oils; in their conſiſtence ; Us 
in their diſpoſition to congeal. by. cold; in their 
1 diſpoſition to grow rancid by heat; in the degree 


of heat neceſſary to make them boil ; in their 


3 power of diſlalving certain bodies; 00 in their 
Combinability with fixt alkalies into ſoap... The 
I extraction of the oil from the ſubject is greatly 


2 4 facilitated 
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facilitated by heat; and hence the preparers of: 
theſe oils for mechanic purpoſes generally warm 
to a conſiderable degree either the ſubject itſelf, 
or the iron plates of the preſs, or both. Where 
the product is intended for medicinal uſe, this 
practice is generally condemned ; heat being apt 
to impreſs upon the oil an ungrateful flavour, 
and increaſe its diſpoſition to become rancid. 3 
Nevertheleſs, though a great heat has undoubt- i# 


edly theſe effects, yet a gentle warmth is in ſome | 


caſes neceſſary, and not, perhaps, very injurious: 
in any: in winter at leaſt, both the ſubject and 
the apparatus may be warmed, with ſafety, to the 
greateſt degree of heat that obtains in the ſhade 
in ſummer. The heat is never to be continued: 
longer than the expreſſion requires; and the oil, 
gs, in a cold place. | 


. General pharmaceutic analyfis of vegetable 2 
animal ſubſtances by menſtrua. 


Water, the proper menſtruum of gums, of 
gellies, and of ſalts, extracts the gummy and 
faline parts of vegetables, and the gelatinous 


matter of animals. By the mediation of theſe 


principles, it diſſolves others of more activity, 
dils and reſins being made miſcible with water by 
the mediation of gums. All the ſubſtances which 
water extracts from vegetables or animals, it 
diſſolves almoſt unlimitedly, ſo as, by repeated 
infuſion on freſh. parcels of the ſubjects, to be⸗ 
come more and more impregnated with their 
5 3 til o far 1 as to have its fur- 
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| fluidity : it generally takes up firſt the lighter 
and more grateful matter, and afterwards the 


groſſer and more diſagreeable ; ; and” hence, 'by 


ſkilful management, it may be richly impreg- 


nated with the former, without much admixture 


of the latter. The ſubject ſhould be moderately 


dried (unleſs it be of ſuch a kind as to loſe its 
virtue in drying) as in this ſtate it communicates 


a remarkably ſtronger impregnation” than an 
equivalent quantity when freſn. Moſt leaves 
and flowers yield great ſhare of their more active 
matter by cold maceration, or more readily by 


warm infuſion : by boiling, the diffolving power 


of the water is for the moſt part greatly increaſed, 


and the volatile parts, if the RO One 


* are diſſipated with its ſteam, 


The vapour which exhales in the boling- of 
odorous ſubſtances, and many of the pungent 


vegetables, | in water, collected and cooled in pro- 
per veſſels, forms a liquor impregnated with their 


| ſmell, and pungency. This impregnation de- 
pends on a ſubtile principle, whoſe matrix is a 
volatile oil; of which oil a part often ſeparates 
in its own form, either floating on the ſurface or 
finking to the bottom according to its gravity ; 
and which, from the ſpecific flavour of the ſub- 
je being concentrated in it, is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of eſſential. As this ſubtile oily matter 
is here ſeparated from the more fixt gummy parts 


that rendered it before almoſt unlimitedſy diſſo- 
luble, the water now can retain only a certain 


Proportion of it, and * but : a ſmall one: 
- LES 
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if the diſtilled water, once ſaturated ſo . a 


part of the oil appears diſtinct, be rediſtilled from 
repeated freſn quantities of the ſubject, the aque - 
ous fluid receives no further impregnation, and 


the quantity of oil that ſeparates proves propor- 


tionably larger than if freſn water had been uſed. 


Theſe oils differ from the expreſſed ones former- 


ly mentioned, in being diſſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 


and volatile in the heat of boiling water; on 


either of which foundations, when expreſſed oils 


are mixed with eſſential ones, whether artificially, 
or in their expreſſion from fubjects that contain 


both, the two oils may be completely ſeparated 


from one another. The ſophiſtications of the 
dearer eſſential oils, commonly practiſed, by the 
admixture of cheaper ones, can be diſtinguiſhed 
only by the ſmell and taſte : the {mel} and taſte 
which they communicate to liquors in certain 
known quantities, when diſſolved. in ſpirit, or, 
by means of ſugar, or mucilages, in water, is 


an uſeful criterion alſo of the degree of goodneſs 


ol the oils when genuine; for the ſame kinds of 
vegetables, produced. in different. foils and ſea- 


ſons, vary not only in regard to the quantity of 


water they are capable of impregnating by dif 


tillation, and in the quantity of oil they nch 
but likewiſe in the ſtrength of the oil itſelf. 


There are ſome ſubſtances whoſe virtues ref de = 


wholl in an eſſential oil and are wholly. diſſipat- 
ed in boiling: there are others, which have one 
virtue reſiding | in an eſſential oil, and another 


in ruin hea hs a mee W | 


. 


deavoured to avail themſelves of this obſerva- 
tion, for converting the ſtronger cathartics and | 
emetics, aſarum, tobacco, and others, into medi- 


An 4 


| laſt may be brought to a concentrated ſtate b 0 


evaporating the watery menſtruum with a — 
heat till the matter becomes, thick or ſolid; there 
are others, which contain no dil, and whoſe vir- 
tues remain entire in the inſpiſſated extract, pro- 


vided it has been ſkilfully Prepared. . A diffe- 


rence in the quantity of water will 1 in many. caſes 
occaſion a ſenſible variation in the qualities of 
the extract, by requiring more or leſs heat for its 


| evaporation 3 for, independently of the diſſipa- 
tion of the volatile parts, even thoſe of the more 


fixt kind ſuffer a conſiderable change from-con- 
tinued heat: by long boiling with water, ſweet 
ſubſtances become nauſequs, and the draſtic pur- 
gatives loſe their virulence, without any remark- 
able ſeparation of their parts. Some have en- 


eines of ſafety and utility; and report that ex- | 


tracts made from theſe. plants, by long boilinę 


with a large quantity of water, were found to act 


as mild aperients or deobſtruents: theſe kinds 
of preparations, however, muſt neceſſarily be too 


precarious in ſtrength to be received in general 
practice; the abatement of the virulence of the 
medicine depending on what no care can adjuſt 15 
to one 8 the e. and ae nol 
the heat. T nie. wit 36. 1 
Pure ſpirie of * . ap brop FR difſolvent 


of reſins and eſſential oils, and which diſſolves 


a" certain ſaline bodies, as the 8 ſaccharine 
ſalts 
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falts of vegetables; extracts, for the moſt part, 


ſach virtues of vegetable and animal ſubſtances; 
as reſide i in thoſe principles, or in principles ana- 
logous to them. Of the ſubſtances, whoſe vir- 
tues reſide apparently i in theſe principles, there 
are many which give a ſtrong impregnation to 
water as well as ſpirit, but few that impart their 
virtues in an equal degree to the two menſtrua : 
from a compound of pure gum and reſin, water, 
by infuſion, extracts directly the gummy matter, 
and by the intervention of this a part of the 
more active reſin; leaving great part of the reſin 
undiſſolved: whereas, contrariwiſe, pure ſpirit 
extracts directly the reſin, and leaves undiſſolved 
greateſt part of the inert gum, of which it does 


not appear to take up ſo much as water does of 


the reſin. Hence, in the analyſes of theſe kinds 
of ſubjects, it is generally obſerved, that ſpirit 


loads itſelf with their active parts much more 5 


than water is capable of doing: that the extracts 
made with ſpirit are much ſmaller in quantity. 
and proportionably ſtronger, than the watery 
extracts: and that the ſpirituous tinctures, load- 
ed with the reſinous parts, grow turbid on the 
admixture of water and depoſite their pure reſin; 
the gummy matter, that the ſpirit had taken up, 
remaining diſſolved in the aqueous fluid, and 
being inſufficient in quantity to keep any conſi- 
derable portion of the reſin ſuſpended. Hence 
faturated reſinous tinctures, thoſe eſpecially of 


the cathartic kind, require, in being diluted for 


_— an admixture ** ume my 
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| | rine matter, to keep the reſin div ided and to 
prevent its ſeparation: on this foundation maj 


be ne from theſe kinds __ ques Fond oy 


1 
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| a gentle heat, till the matter becomes dry. In 


like manner the, reſinous and | Sorry. ee of 


„ 


. | in "ome I be. oe a united into one 


maſs; by ſeparately 1 ww the wer nd 


decoction to a certain thickne 


ng them together, | 


Pure ſpirit, . which exhale: or „ dige Ras a 
much leſs, heat than water, catries off with it, 


for the molt part, much leſs of the eſſential oils 
of vegetables, There are many ſubſtances, whoſe 


active parts are almoſt. wholly diſſipated i in the 


preparation of the watery extract, and almoſt 
wholly. retained .,in the ſpirituous. There are 
ſome, however, whoſe Vils are ſo volatile, as to 
riſe with pure ſpirit, as perfectiy as with water; 
and in this caſe, the diſtilled ſpirit proves ſome- 
rimes ſtronger than the diſtilled; water : ſpirit 


1 keeping, di lolved all the oil chat riſes wich i it; 
3 g whereas, when water is uſed, 4 Her of een | 
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and animals as are ſoluble in thoſe liquors; but 
their diſſolving power is ſome what weaker than 


that of purer mixtüfes of water and ſpirit, on 
account partly of their viſcous unctuous matter, 
and partly of their acid. Wines are impreg- 
nated with the active parts of medicihes, chiefly 
by maceration in the cold, of with'a very gen- 
tle warmth; the heat, Which ib often advantage- 
ouſly: applicd: fot expetiting” or Promoting the 
action of water and ſpitit, occafioning in wines 4 
diſagrecable alteration. Malt liquors are com- 
monly medicated, by macerating the ingredients 
in them during the fetmentation, or e ot 


t 


_ infuſing chem in the Wort. ion K 


Acids, both vegetable a W 1 
bat weaken the difolving power both of Water 
and ſpirit on bodies of the reſinous and oily Kind; 
and when added to infuſions” or tinctures, gene 
rally precipitate a part of what the menſtruum 


Had before taken up: nevertheleſs, when acids 


are ititimately combined with 'vinous ſpirits into 
What is called a-dulcified liquor, the compound 
proves a more efficacious metiſtruum, for fome 
bodies, thin "the pure vinous ſpirit. fit alka- 
lies generally incteafe the action of water on reſi- 


nous and oily bodies, and weaken or reſtrain its 


actioi on gumtny otits, rendering water incapable 
of holding pure — UNA * they have been 
- ſuppoſed to promote the action of ſpirit on diff 


cultly ſoluble refingus bodies, but though the al- 
- kalideepens the colour of the tincture, the quantity 


extracted is found to be the ſame without as with 
ras, 
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I 1 and oily parts of vegetables; and with 


it. —Volatile „33 from ater, 
like the fixt, aun n ee en effects 
| more variable. C ˙ MIDIQES 6 


Expreſſed oils extract the OAPI el nous, 
ele chey 


"| are ſometimes impregnated, both for the pur- 


poſes of perfutnes, and for external miedlicinal 


I | uſes. "The more fragrant flowers give" düt their 
E 4 odour by « cold maceration. The mote xt teſi⸗ 


W nous parts of the leaves of f pla ants are extracted, 
W by boiling them in the 6il till their watety moif- 
WE ture has exhaled, that is, till they are altmt 
WF criſp, and the oil appeats unge of 4 greet! co- 
bur. Animal fats, tiquefied and boiled with re- 


cent herbs, become in like manner iin pregnated 
= with their reſinous parts, and with the green co- 


me oils or fats receive, * 


WT jour refiding therein. It does not appear, that 


f any valuable virtues :, the heat, requiſite for 
1 maki ng them boil, impreſſes an ungrateful ſcent, 


A and diſſipates the more volatile parts of the ſub- 
7 ject they may be impregtated more elegantly 


3 | with the active parts of vegetables, by an admix- 


nue of eſſential oils or of ſpirituqus extracts. 


1 The pi rituous tinctures of the leaves of moſt 


l plants 2 are of a deep green colour; aud the in- 


A ſpiſſated ext tracts, though often brown or black 
in their ſolid or conſiſtent ſtate, give generally a 
like greenneſs to freſh . to lente ils, ex- 
Tz Pretige Oils and fats. VCC 
5 5 das n F 5 1 1 1 Fo 


Air, 


n 1 9 
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true diſſolvent, in the ſame manner, though not 
ſo expeditiouſly, as Water in its. gr wr rn 


ſerved to be diffuſed through the air; though 
they are obviouſly not of the volatile but of the 
: fixt kind, not exhalable by heat but diſſoluble 


getables, which at leaſt watery menſtrua can ex- 


gradually robbed by it of their virtues; powders 
the moſt ſpeedily, as Ld the largeſt url 


are reſolved, partly into ſmoke, which, condenſ⸗ . 
ed, forms — 8 and partly into 8 aſhes, il 


| water, A fixt alkaline falt.” Animal ubſtances, 2 
and mineral bitumens, are reſolved in like man- 
ner into ſoot and , aſhes; with this difference, 7 


matter, and that they emit in burning a diffe- 


C 3 r 3 
Air, or its watery moiſture, ſeems to act as a 


The aſtringent virtue of the walnut tree, and 
the purgative of the damaſk roſe, have been ob- 3 


by. menſtrua. Hence the atmoſphere may be- 4 
come impregnated with all thoſe virtues of ve- 


tract: and hence many medicinal ſubſtances are a. 


to its action. : 


_— 
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4. K mins 3 of 8 and animal 
-- ſubſtances, over mineral bitumens, Py fires. 5 


NAT ſubſtances, burnt. in the | open ai air, 


„ 
„ 


which enerally give out, on being. boiled. in 


that the aſhes of theſe Yield rarely any alkaline ; 


rent kind of ſmell; 2 I vo j R 70267 i i 


On ſubmitting the batte 1 coir to a alike — 
ies of heat | in cloſe 8 different products 
4m | Ae 


hy / i. RR. neo 


are obtained. From moſt vegetables there ariſes 
Þ& watery and acid liquor; a reddiſh, empyreu- 
gmatic, acrimonious oil, which ſwims on its ſur- 
ace; at length, in the utmoſt degree of fire, a 


6 W ccc 


Wand ſometimes a little volatile alkaline ſalt: from 
animals, a watery and alkaline liquor, a volatile 
alkaline falt, and oils of a more fetid kind: from 
WT bitumens, an acidulous liquor, an oil approach- 
ing to the nature of petroleum, and ſometimes 
a concrete ſubacid falt ; a black inſipid coal re- 
WT maining in all caſes behind. About the appear - 
WT ance of the firſt oil, there is commonly extricat- 
Ned a large quantity of air, or elaſtic vapour, 
WE wbich, if the fire is haſtily urged, and no exit 
allowed it, either burſts the veſſels, or blows off 
the receiver. 
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The metals (a) called imperfect or deſtruc- 


timony, copper, and iron, on being expoſed to 
the Joint action of fire and air, gradually | — 


(a) The term ſemimetal is throughout this work avoided; 
as being liable to ambiguity, All the pure metallic bodies 
T have called by the general appellation of metals: ſuch of 


= tinguiſhed by the epithet brittle or unmalleable, as by a name 

WE which may be imagined to imply that one half of their ſub- 
We ftance is of an unmetallic nature, and which, in effect, has 
been often underftood in this ſenſe, and oi applied 
do ores, N bn E recrements, ; 


W 


1 thicker black oil, which ſinks to the bottom ; 


W ible, as tin, lead, biſmuth, zinc, regulus of an- 


them as want malleability, are, I preſume, as properly diſ- 


3 


% Sx rr en 
their metallic form, and change into a friable 
or powdery calx; which, urged with a ſtronger 


heat, either does not melt, or runs into a vitre. 
ous maſs, not miſcible with metals in their en- 
tire ſtate any more than earths and earthy glaſſes, Wi 
Some emit flames in their calcination : zinc in 
particular burns ſtrongly and vividly: from 

whence it is preſumed, that an inflammable ſub- 


ſtance is one of the conſtituent principles of theſe 


metals, and that the loſs of their metallic form | [ ; 


and qualities in calcination is owing to the avo- 
lation of this principle. 


The cites nation is 8 3 by u * 1 
addition of nitre; which, with moſt of theſe 
metals, viſibly deflagrates, and is by all of them 7 | 
alkalized in the ſame manner as by charcoal or 
other inflammable ſubſtances. The calx is freed 


from the ſaline matter by ablution with water: 


a part of it commonly diſſolves in the water 


along with the alkalized ſalt, but either ſeparates 


ſpontaneouſly on ſtanding, or 50 be preciph Y 


tated by adding any acid, 


| A little powdered 1 or any 6 in- | i | 
| flammable matter not partaking of a mineral acid, 
added to the deſtructible metals in fuſion, pre- 
vents their calcination : and the calces and gla(- 


ſes melted with the like additions, recover the 


g e which they had loſt, and are revived 3 


or reduced: that is, they reſume their metallic 


appearance, and all their former qualities. But, iſh 


in order to this reduction; as + in general 
melt 


2 wh nr Re ; 


1 b R E F AC E. 7 
welt 3 more difficultly than the metals them: 
ſelves, and ſome of them ſcarce at all when the 
fire acts on them through the ſides of a veſſel; 
an addition of fixt alkaline ſalt, borax, or FR. | 
ie glass, is generally requifite, for bringing 
1 them into fuſion; as well as of inflammable ſub- 

WF ances, for reſtoring their r e 


WS. 
. 
f 


All the metals diffolve in c Wü b in one 
acid, and others in another: the nn like 
chat of abſorbent earths and alkaline ſalts, is 
WE generally accompanied with an ee ee 
heat, and diſcharge of vapours. In this proceſs, 
the phlogiſti on or inflammable principle of the 
imperfect metals, is abſorbed or expelled : hence 
che vapour, which ariſes during the diſſolution 
in the vitriolic acid of the metals which abound 
WE with this principle, is inflammable and truly ſul- 
WE phureous : and hence. the metal, precipitated 
from the acid by alkaline ſalts, or by other bo- 
: dies void of inflammable matter, is found to be a 
true calx, which, like the calces made by fire, 
E cannot be revived without the introduction of 
Wircſh Phlogiſton. 


3 


e 


1 The perfect metals, gold, ſilver, and mercury, 
after no reſolution, or diſſipation of any of their 
yrinciples, from any known power. If changed 
Ynto the appearance of a calx, by fire or by ad- 
ditions, they are recoverable without loſs, either 
y the ſimple action of a ſtronger: heat, or by 
the addition of rg ſubſtances as may n 8 

po on "Oey 


. . 
* 
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= ah from them the matter Rel which their form. 
> had been concealed. f 
| All the weiGHTs and MEASURES 8 
a. in this book, are thoſe of the London pharma- 
copceia: the zroy pound, divided into twelve 
F ounces, the ounce into eight drams, the dram 
into three ſcruples, and the ſcruple into twenty 
Z grains: —the wine gallon, divided into eight 
» pints, the pint into ſixteen ounces, and the ounce 
into ſe drams or two e 5 
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4 IR: an evergreen coniferous tree; with 
| F numerous, narrow, ſtiff leaves, ſtanding 
ſolitary, or unconnected at the baſes with 
one another. _ ig bY. 
1. ABigs Pharm. Pariſ. Abies conts ſurſum 
| che mh frve mas C B. The yew-leaved or 
| ver fir; with a white bark, roundiſh- pointed 
== leaves ſomewhat cloven at the tips, and ſhort 
== cones ſtanding upwards : the leaves are marked 
on the lower fide with three green lines and two 
white deprefions. s.. . 
2. PiexA: Abies picea Pharm. Pariſ. Picea 
major prima ſove abies rubra C. J. 1 e com- 
mon, or red fir, or pitch tree; with a reddiſh 
bark; long. flender quadrangular ſharp-pointed- 
leaves, and long cones hanging downwards, 
| Theſe trees are natives of the northern cli- 
mates: the firſt grows chiefly.on dry, mountaĩ- 
nous places; the ſecond in lower and moiſter 
grounds. In this kingdom, they are rarely found 
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Void, particularly the firſt ſort: Norway, Swit- 


== doth kinds in abundance. _ | GP, 
£ ALL the parts of theſe trees contain a reſinous 
Juice impregnated with eſſential oil; in ſmell 
not diſagreeable, in taſte bitteriſh and moderately 
pungent : from inciſions made in the trunks, one 
of the fineſt of the turpentines is obtained. The. 
red fir appears to be the moſt reſinous; the filver 
fir is the moſt grateful : of both ſorts, the cones - 


F . 


zerland, and ſome parts of Germany, produce _ _ 
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are inore agreeable than the leaves, the young 
leaves than the old, and theſe than the wood. 
The leaves, though evergreen on the tree, loſe 


of their colour on being dried, and change in 


keeping to a yellow or brown. 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, digeſted on the fir, diſ- 
ſolves completely its active parts, a ong with 


which it takes up alſo ſome portion of the inſipid 


ummy or mucilaginous ſubſtance : from the 

reſh or new dried leaves it gains a yellowiſh 
green, from the cones and the wood a browniſh 
or yellowiſh red tincture. The filtered ſolutions, 
mixed largely with water, grow milky and throw 
off . part of their reſin with its oil. which 
may thus be obtained in a ſtate nearly approach- 


Ing to that of turpentine, the gummy ſubſtance 


being retained. by the aqueous fluid, On com- 
mitting the ſolutions to diſtillation, the ſpirit 


dps ts with it a little of the lighter oil of the 


fir, fo as to be ſenſibly impregnated with its ſmell; 
Teaving behind an extract, different from the re- 
ſin ſeparated by water and from the native tur- 
pentines, in having an admixture of gummy mat- 
ter, from which they are fre. IF 
Water, though it diffolves little or nothing of 
the pure turpentines, yet, by the mediation of 
the gummy matter in the fir itſelf, extracts part 
of its reſin. In diſtillation with water, a con- 
ſiderable quantity of eſſential oil arifes : the oil 
drawn from the wood is nearly ſimilar to the 
oil of turpentine: that obtained from the'freſh 
cones is ſuperiour, in ſubtilty avd fragrance, to 
all the oils of the terebinthinate kind uſually 
met with (a). The, decoction remaining after 
the diſtillation, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of 
an extract, retains the bitteriſhneſs, and ſome 


ſhare of the pungency of the fir. 


The tops and cones of the fir tree, by virtue 


of their balſamic juice, tend moderately to warm 


and ftrengthen the habit, and promote perſpira- 
tion and urine, and the natural ſecretions in ge- 


| neral. | Among us, they are uſed chiefly by the 


(e) Zimmermann, Præiect. Chm. Neum. 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


common people, as an ingredient in diet-drinks ʒ 
| in ſome parts of Europe, they are preſcribed by 


phyſicians in de:oQtions and ſpirituous tinctures; | 


| for nearly the ſame intentions as the exotic. 
| woods, K | 

in a ſcurvy which raged. 228 the Swediſh 
army, during their wars with the 

a decoction of the leaves and tops of the fir, 
made in water or ale, was faund an effectual 
| remedy and preſervative (a). The Auguſtan Eſſentia 
college joins to the balſam of the fir, the pune abietis 


rederic Hoffman the elder relates, that 


Muſcovites, 


f 3 
= 6 5 
3 


gent virtues of cochlearia ; by bruiſing the cones Phar. Au- 
whilſt young, tender, and of a red colour, guſtan. 


digeſting them for two days in four times their 


uantity of ſpirit of ſcurvygraſs, and then preſ- 


3 out and filtering the tincture, which is, 
doubtleſs, as the authors obſerve, a medicine of 
reat efficacy, A ſpirit diſtilled from the young 
—.— is ſaid to be uſed in ſome places as a ſuc» 
cedaneum to Hungary water. 
3--ABIES. CANADENsIS Pharm. Pari/, 
Abies minor pectinatis foliis, virginiana, conis 
parvis ſubratundis Plukenet, Virginia or Cana- 


da fir ; with roundiſh- pointed leaves, ſometimes 


cloven, ſtanding like the teeth of à comb in two 
rows on each ſide the branches, and variegated 
underneath with a double line of whitiſh dots (b). 
4. BALSAMEA; Abietis taxi foliis ſpecies odore 
balſami gileadenſis Raii ſuppl,  Balm-of-gilead 


fir; ſo called from the fragrant ſmell of the 


Jeaves when rubbed. The leaves are roundiſh- 
pointed, and flightly cloven, nearly lilæe thoſe of 


the filver fir: the s are long and pointed, 


and ſtand ere. 


 Tarse foreign firs, now naturalized to our 


own climate, promiſe to be ſuperiour, for medi- 


_ Cinal uſes, to the two preceding; their refinous 


matter being of a finer and more grateful kind. 


From the Canada fir is extracted, in America, 


by wounding it during the ſummer heats, an ele- 
OO Linnzus, Species a4 288% 1002, 


gant balſam, . tranſparent and almoſt colourle 8 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
which is ſometimes , into Europe under 
the name of balſamum Canadenſe. The balm- 
of-gilead fir has a more agreeable fragrance, ap- 


proaching to that of the celebrated balſam from 


which it receives its name: a valuable reſin 


exudes from the cones, in conſiderable quantity; 


and reſins nearly of the ſame kind may be ex- 


tracted by ſpirit of wine, both from the cones 


and from the leaves. 


ABROTANUM MAS. 
 ABROTANUM MAS Pharm, Edinb. 
Abrotanum mas anguſtifolium majus C. B. 
SoUTHERNWOOD : a plant, with woody brittle 
branches; numerous greyiſh green leaves, di- 
vided into ſlender ſegments; and ſmall yellow 


naked diſcous flowers, hanging downwards, in 


cluſters, along the ſides of the ſtalks and bran- 


ches. It is a native of open mountainous places, 


in the warmer climates : with us, it is raiſed in 
gardens, -from ſlips of cuttings; ſeldom produ- 
cing ſeeds, and not often flowers: the leaves fall 
off in the winter: the roots and ſtalks are pe- 
rennial. 5 . 1.5 Wd 


TEE leaves and tops of ſouthernwood have I 
ſtrong ſmell. to many people agreeable ; and a 


nauſeous penetrating bitteriſh taſte : they loſe a 
little by drying both of their taſte and ſmell, 
The flowers are ſomewhat weaker than the 
leaves. The cortical part of the younger roots 


has a light not ungrateful bitterneſs, with little 


or nothing of the peculiar flavour of the herb. 
I Infuſtons of the leaves made in water are of a 

| browniſh hue, in taſte and ſmell not unpleaſant : 
deeoctions are darker coloured and very nau- 
ſeous. In diſtillation with water, there ariſes 
an eſſentiãl oil, of a bright yellow colour, in 
ſmell exactly reſembling the plant. This oil 
diſtils lowly, and, towards the end of the proceſs, 


proves very foul : reCtified, or diſtilled a ſecond 
time with freſh water, it leaves behind a conſi- 
derable quantity of an inodorous and almoſt in- 


ſipid reſinous matter. From ſixteen pounds of 
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the freſh leaves and tops were obtained ſcarcely | 

three drams of oil, which left in rectification 

| above half a dram of reſin. 

| TinRures. of the leaves, made in rectiſied 

= ſpirit, are of a deep green colour, and taſte 

RE ftrong!y of the fouthernwood : the ſmell is co- 

WE vered by the ſpirit. The ſpirit, diſtilled off from 

the filtered tincture, has very little of the flavour 

of the herb: the remaining extract retains a con- 

ſiderable ſhare of its ſmell, and reſembles it 

more perſectly in taſte than an extract made by _ 

= water; though it is much leſs ungrateful than * 

either that extract or the herb in ſubſtance. 

Rectified ſpirit appears to diſſolve the aromatic 

part more eaſily, and the nauſeous part more 

== diffcultly, than watry menſtrua. e 

WE This bitteriſn pungent plant has been em- 

= ployed as a moderately ſtimulating deobſtruent, 

in different cachectic diforders; as an anthel- 

= mintic; and as poſſeſſing ſome degree of an 

anodoyne or antiſpaſmodic virtue depending on 

the oil or odorous matter. In the preſent prac- 

= tice, it is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe of than 

for external purpoſes, as an ingredient in diſcu= 

tient and antiſeptic fomentations; in which in- 

. tention it appears to be of no inconſiderable 

efficacy. It has likewiſe been recommended in 

unguents for promoting the growth of hair; a 

3 to which it does not appear to have much 

n. | 
 ABROTANUM FEMINAg © 

' IBROTANUM PEMTINA Phar. Edinb. 

Abrotanum femina folits teretibus C. B. San- 

tolina foliis teretibus Tourn. Chamacy-pariſ- 

| ſus J. B. TLAvENDERCOTTON: a buſhy 

ſhrubby plant, all over hoary ; with oblong 

ſlender leaves, compoſed" each of four rows of 

little knobs ſet along a middle rib ; and naked 

diſcous yellow flowers ſtanding ſolitary on the 

tops of the ſtalks. It is a native of the ſouthern 

parts of Europe; flowers in our gardens, from 5 

June to near the end of ſummer; and holds its # 

leaves alFthe winter, no og 9} ae b 


Tuts. 


. 


Aliſinthium panticum ſeu romanum officinarum ſeu 


MAT E RIA MEDICA. 
Tuts plant is ſuppoſed to agree in virtue with 
the foregoing abrotanum, and to be the moſt 
effectual of the two in hyſteric caſes, and as an 
anthelmintic. It has been cuſtomary among the 
common people to uſe, in this laſt intention, a 


receives from them a thick conſiſtence, and 3 
-Krong, though not very diſagreeable taſte. | 

On careful examination, the two abrotana 
appeared to. differ very conſiderably in quality, 


void of the penetrating ditterneſs which prevails 


in the other. Infufions, tinctures, and extracts, 
prepared from the femina, are more unpleaſant 


than thoſe of the mas, though not bitter. The 
eſſential oils. of the two plants, and of conſe- 
quence their diſtilled waters and ſpirits, approach 


nearer in flavour to one another, though not. 


entirely. alike, 5 „„ 
Theſe differences, doubtleſs, affect their vir - 
tues as internal medicines. Nevertheleſs, for 
fomentations, which is the principal uſe that 
either of them is applied to in the preſent prac« 
tice, they may be looked upon as very nearly. 
alike: hence the college of phyſicians of 15 
under the name of abretanum, allow either the 
mas or femi na to be taken indifferently. 
ABSINTHIUM. 
WORMWOOD: a perennial plant; with 
hoary, divided leaves; firm woody ſtalks, which 
die in the winter; and ſmall yellow naked diſ- 
cous flowers, hanging downwards, like. little 
buttons, along the ſides of the ſtalks and branches, 


1. ABSINTHIUM VULGARE Pharm. Lond. 
& Eainb. Abſinthium uulgare majus J. B. 


4 


dioſcoridis C. B. Common Wormwood; with 
large leaves, divided into. ſeveral deeply indented 
ſegments, of a whitiſh green colour above, and 


vhiter underneath, broader than thoſe of any 


other ſpecies of wormwood. It grows wild 


ndon, ' 


| The feming is in ſmell weaker and leſs agrecable 
than the mas ; in taſte, nauſeous and acrid, but % 


Cs”. 
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decoction of the leaves, made in milk; which 4 | 
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| about dunghills, and on dry waſte grounds; and 


flowers in June or 


. | 3 | 
TR leaves of | Rl have a ſtrong 


W offenſive ſmell, and an intenſely bitter nauſeous 
taſte : the flowers ſeem to be equally bitter, but 
# ſomewhat leſs nauſeous : the roots are warm and 
aromatic, without any thing of the bitterneſs or 
offenſiveneſs which prevail in the other parts of 
the plant. The leaves loſe a part of their ill 
ſmell, on being dried and kept for ſome time. 
Wormwood leaves give out nearly the whole 
of their ſmell and taſte both to aqueous and to 
ſpirituous menſtrua. The watery infuſions, 
WE prepared without heat, are the leaſt ungrateful. 


The colour of the infuſions made in cold water 
is a pale brown, in warm water a ſooty brown, 
in proof ſpirit yellowiſh. Rectified ſpirit gains 
tom the freſh leaves a beautiful green, from the 

dry a reddiſh or brown tincture. . : 


Rectified ſpirit elevates little from this plant in 


== diſtillation : water brings over nearly the whole 
of its ſmell and flavour. Along with the aque- Oleum 
WE ous fluid, there ariſes an eſſential oil, which abſinthii 
W ſmells ſtrongly and taſtes nauſcouſly of the Tn. 
== wormwood, though not bitter, The oil drawa 
from the freſh herb is commonly of a dark green, 
= from the dry of a deep yellowiſh brown colour. 
Tae quantity of oil varies greatly, according to 


the ſoil and ſeaſon, .in which the wormwood is 
produced: in ſome years, ten pounds have af- 


forded upwards of two ounces ; in others, twen- 


ty pounds have yielded little more than one 


ounce. Geoffroy . obſerves, that it is in ring 


ſeaſons, and moitt ſoils, that it yields the mo 


oil; that in dry years the oil is accompanied 
WE with a reſinous matter, and proves of a fine 
green colour; and that in wet ones it is leſs reſi- 
nous, and not green (a). : 


A decoction of wormwood in water, long 


Lond. & 


Edin. 


43 


E boiled, and inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an "PORK 
extract, loſes the diſtinguiſhing ſmell and ill fla. abſachii 


; vour T. Edinb. 


(a) Geoffroy, Mem. de Lacad. rale des ſcienc, de 
Paris, pour Pann. 172 l. 5 | = 
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vour of the plant, but retains its bitterneſs almoſt 
entire. An extract made with rectified ſpirit 
contains, along with the bitter, nearly the whole 
of the nauſeous part; water carrying off, in the 
evaporation, all the oil, in which the offenſive 
flavour reſides, while pure ſpirit elevates very 
Jittle of it. The watery extract gives out its 
imple bitterneſs, not only to water again, but 
EF ö - = 

WormwooD is a moderate warm ſtomachie 
and corroborant: for theſe intentions, it was | 
formerly in common uſe, but has now given | 
place to bitters of a leſs ungrateful kind. The 
above experiments, however, point out a me- 
thod of obtaining from this plant a bitter ſuffici- 
ently elegant, of little or no particular flavour, 
and this either in a ſolid form, or in that of a 
watery or ſpirituous ſolution. _ $4 | 
The eſſential oil is ſometimes given, in doſes 
of a drop or two, Wop diluted by ſolution in 
ſpirit of wine, as a mild antiſpalmodic. Its 
more frequent uſe is as a vermifuge, for which | 
| Purpoſe, it is both applied to the belly, and 
taken in pills made up with crumb of bread : the 
ſpirituous extract, however, promiſes to be, in 
this intention, preferable to the pure oil; as it 
Contains, along with the oil, all the bitter matter 

of the wormwood. 4 ; 
This plant very powerfully reſiſts putrefaction, 
and hence is made a principal ingredient in anti- 
ſeptic fomentations. 5 ON 

Boerhaave commends, in tertian agues, a me- 
dicated liquor, prepared by grinding about ſeven 
grains of the oil of wormwood with a dram of 
nx; and two drams of the alkaline ſalt ex- 
tracted from the aſhes of wormwood ; and af- 
terwards diſſolving the compound in fix ounces 
of the diſtilled water of the plant. Two hours 
before the fit is expected, the patient is to bathe 
his feet and legs in warm water, and then drink 
Half an ounce of the liquor every quarter of an 
hour till the two hours are expired: by this 
means, he ſays, caſes of this kind are yen 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
red with eaſe and ſafety, provided there is no 


4 cirrhoſity or ſuppuration (a). The medicine is, 
doubtleſs, a very ſerviceable aperient, where 
obſtructions of the viſcera prohibit the immediate 


uſe of bark, and in ſuch obſtructions as the im- 
prudent uſe of aſtringents has given riſe to. Its 


RE virtues might be improved by an addition of the 


bitter watery extract; though the compound, 


1 thus laboriouſly e would not be at all 
= ſuperior to a ſimp 

vater, impregnated with a due proportion of fixt 
= alkaline ſalt © = 


e infuſion of the plant, in pure 


The roots of wormwood, though not hitherto, 


that I know of, introduced into medicine, pro- 
EE miſe to be applicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes ; 
being moderately warm and aromatic, of a fla- 
vour ſufficiently grateful, and remarkably dura- 
ble in the mouth. Their virtue reſides chiefly 
in the cortical part, the interiour woody matter 
being nearly inſipid. Rectified ſpirit extracts 
their flavour, more perfectly than watery liquors. 
Ihe ſpirituous tincture is of a reddiſh brown co- 


Jour : inſpiſſated, it yields an extract more grate- 


: 1 ful than the root in ſubſtance. 


2. ABSINTHi1UM MARITIMUM noeftratibus 


= romanum falſo dictum Pharm. Lond. Abſinthi- 
um marinum album Ger. Abſinthium feripbium 
Love marinum anglicum Park. Sea-wormwood, 
== falſely called in our markets Roman wormwood ; 
== with finely divided leaves, hoary all over. It 


grows plentifully about our falt marſhes, and 
in ſeveral parts on the ſea coaſt. 
THis ſpecies is in taſte and ſmell conſiderably 


lleſs unpleaſant than the common wormwood ; 
and hence is preferred by the college as an in- 


gredient in ſome of the diſtilled waters. Even 


dhe eſſential oil, which contains the whole of its 


flavour concentrated, is ſomewhat leſs ungrate- 
ful; and the watery extract, ſomewhat leſs bit- 
ter, than thoſe of the common wormwood. Its 


virtues are the ſame, differing only in degree; it 


is leſs effectual as an antiſeptic and anthelminthic, 


() Boerhaave, Elements Chemie, proceſſus 39. 
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on account of its being weaker; and more eli-. 
| gible as a ſtomachic, on account of its being leſs 
= Conſerva offenſive. A conſerve of the tops, made by 
1 ſummitat. beating them with thrice their weight of fine 
= | abfimh. ſugar, is kept in their ſhops 
= 3. ABSINTHIUM RoMANUM Pharm. Edinb. 
Tong Abfonthium minus. Pharm. Paris. Abhinthium 
bponticum tenuifolium incauum C. B. Roman 
wormwood; with more numerous, more finely 
divided, darker coloured leaves, hoary only un- 
derneath. This is a foreign ſpecies, but as har- 
dy, and as eaſily raiſed, as the others: the roots 
quickly fpread and ſend up abundance of new 
| plants, Sea wormwood has been often fold for 
* it in the markets, though the difference betwixt 
the two above pointed out is very obvious on 
ht. | „% e / 
3 Wormwood is conſiderably leſs 
nungrateful than either of the two foregoing : its 
ſmell is weaker, and not . unpleaſant; and its 
bitterneſs is mixed with a kind of aromatic fla= 
vour, ſo as ſcarce to be diſagreeable. It appears 
to be the moſt eligible of the three as a ſtoma- 
chic and corroborant; in which intention, a 
conſerve of the tops has been greatly recom- 
mended, and is undoubtedly an elegant and uſe- 
ful preparation. „„ 8 
4. ABSINTHIUM ALPINUM Pharm. Pariſ. 
Abfenthium alpinum candidum humile C. B. Moun- 
tain wormwood : procumbent, fine leaved, and- 

covered with a gloſſy filk-like down (a). 

5. ABSINTHIUM VALESIACUM: AMbſin-. 
thium ſeriphium montanum candidum C. B. Herba Mi 
alba Dad. Mountain Warmwood of Valais: 
etect, fine leaved, and covered with a cotton- x 
like down: the leaves are curled about the 
edges, ſo as to appear, with their down, pulpy 
_ of an oblong rounded figure (a). 

- HALLER informs us, that the firſt of theſe 
plants is frequent in ſtony grounds on the Alps, 
and the ſecond by the ſides of ſandy roads in the 
4 (e) Haller, Stirp. Helvetic, p 695 : Artemiſia 2 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 
territory of Valais in Switzerland: that the for- 
mer is bitteriſh, aromatic, of great eſtimation _ 
among the inhabitants of the Alps, the common 
' remedy againſt the intermitting fevers which 
often rage there, and for exciting the menſtrual 
' diſcharges, to which the ſudden colds of thoſe 

countries give frequent checks: that the latter 


has an acrid aromatic ' ſmell and taſte, with- 
out bitterneſs, and promiſes, from its ſenſible 
jualities, to be a plant of great virtues (2). 
They have not yet been introduced into practice 
in this country, 285 5 
. 4 C414. ; 


 ACA4CT A Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Acacia 
vera egyptiaca, ACACIA: a ſubaſtringent 
= gummy ſubſtance, uſually of a firm conſiſtence, 

= but not very dry; brought from 1751 6 in roun- 


diſh maſſes, wrapt up in thin ers, from 
four to eight ounces in weight; outwardly of a 


deep brown colour inclining to black, inwardly 


of a reddiſh or yellowiſh brown ; prepared by 


inſpiſſating, to a due confiſtence, the juice ex- 


preſſed from the unrip s of a large prickl 
tree called by Caſes Nadine acacia Polit won 
pioidis leguminoſer.” . 5 . 


ACACIA has no manifeſt ſmell. Applied to 
the tongue, it quickly ſoftens and diſcoyers a 


moderately rough not ungrateful taſte, which is 
followed by a kind of ſweetiſhnefs. ' It diſſolves 


totally in water, except the impurities, which, 


in the ſpecimens I examined, amounted to a con- 
ſiderable quantity. Proof ſpirit diſſolves a part: 
rectified ſpirit extracts from it little or nothing. 
This juice appears therefore to be truly of the 


W gummy kind; and to differ eſſentially, in its 


nature and pharmaceutic properties, from the 
generality both of aſtringent juices, as hypociſtis 
and terra japonica, and of aſtringent vegetables 
in ſubſtance, as biſtort and tormentil roots, whoſe 


ſtyptic matter is extracted by ſpirit of wine aa 


This mild gummy ee may be given 
in 


: (e) Ibidem, 


g from laxity and 


To 15 ; 
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 actimony, as habitual diarrhceas, uterine fluors, 
and catarrhal coughs. It is uſed by the Egypti- 
ans againſt ſpittings of blond, in daſes of a dram; 
and employed in collyria for ſtrengthening the . 
eyes, in gargariſms for quinſeys, and in glyſters 
for diarrhceas (a). Among us, it is ſcarcely 
otherwiſe made . uſe than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca. - Rd 7, 
ay 1CANEEHAHDS | 
-  ACANTHUS Pharm. Pariſ. Branca- 
urſfina: Acanthus ſativus vel mollis virgilii C. B. 
BRANKURSINE or BEARS-BREECH : a plant 
with large, elegantly ſinuated, ſoft leaves; a- 
mong which ariſes a ſingle ſtalk, bearing a long 
ſpike of irregular monopetalous labiated fleſh-co- 
loured flowers, the upper lip of each of which is 
wanting, the ſtamina ſtanding in its place, This 
plant is a native of moiſt warm ſoils in the ſouthern 
arts of Europe, and cultivated with us in gardens. 
is perennial, and flowers in June and ; wy 
TRI roots and leaves of brankurſine abound 
with a ſoft, inſipid, mucilaginous ſubſtance; 
which is readily extracted by coction or infuſion 
in water, and remains entire upon evaporating 
the liquid. The roots are the moſt mucilagi- 
nous; and the mucilage, obtained from them, 
js the moſt viſcous and tenacious. . ' 
Rectified ſpirit, digeſted on the leaves, ex- 
tracts from them a fine deep green tincture; 
which, as the editor of the Wirtemberg pharma- 
copeia obſerves, is more durable than the green 
communicated to ſpirit by other herbs. The 
menſtruum receives no particular taſte or flavour 
From the plant. 5 wi 
Brankurſine has long been a ſtranger to prac- 
tice in this country. In thoſe places where it is 
common, it is employed for the ſame purpoſes, 
to which the althea and other mucilaginous ve- 
getables are applied among us. TY 
/ 8 fry 
ACER MATFUS: Acer montanum can- 7255 
didum C. B. Platanus Tragi. GREAT Ma- ( 
5 JVVVVVVTTVVV one | 
(a) Alpinus, de plant. Egypt. cap. 4. et de medicino 
b agg 
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| PLE, impropetly- called SY AMoRE: a large 

| tree, with pentangular ferrated leaves; produ- 

| poſed of two capſules, including each a whitiſſi 
ſeed at the end where they are joined, and 
ſpreading at the oppoſite end into a-membranous 

wing. Tr is a native of the mountains of Swit- 

| zerland and Auſtria, and now common in Eng- 

ALL the parts of the maple contain a ſweet 

| ſaccharine juice; which, exuding on the ſurface 

| of the leaves, renders them ſubject to be preyed 
on by inſects. The roots, trunk, or branches, 

| wounded early in the (prin; bleed a large quan- 

2 of clear liquor; which, in its dilute ſtate, 

| taſtes ſomewhat ſweetiſh ; and being inſpiſſated, 

yields a brown coloured concrete ſugar, with a 


= cing ſmall greeniſh flowers, and a fruit com- 


fruppy matter reſembling melaſſes. 


The juice, unboiled, has been drank as an 
antiſcorbutic, The ſugar and melaſſes, which 
are ſaid to be leſs ſweet than thoſe extracted 
from the ſugar cane, and their ſweetneſs to be 
likewiſe ſomewhat different in kind (a), are ſup- 
poſed to be more medicinal in diſorders of the 
breaſt.” Conſiderable quantities of this ſugar, 
made from a ſpecies of maple in Canada, are Saccharum 
imported for that uſe into ſome parts of Europe, Canadenſe 
particularly France: the ſamples which I have Ph. Pariſ. 
ſeen of it are of a brown colour, and of a more 
grateful ſweetneſs than the common brown ſugar. 

"ACETOS A, Lapathum acetoſum, Rumex.” 
| SORREL or Sourdock ; a ſpecies of dock with 

acid ]) EE EY 
I. ACETOSA VULGARTS, Ox AL Is. Pharm. 
Edinb. Acetoſa pratenſis C. B. Common Sor- 
rel: with the leaves ſhaped. like an arrow-head, 
and very ſhort or no ears at the bottoms. 

2. ACETOSA ARVENSIS, minor: Acetoſa 

arvenſis lanceolata C. B. Sheep's Sorrel; with 
arrow-headed leaves, of which thoſe on the 


(%) Kalm, Suenſta vetenſkaps academ. handlingar, 1751, 
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N Ralk have no ears, thoſe from the. root long di- 
verging ones. 
I AceTosa. ratunde, P. Pariſ. Aeetiſa 
hortenfi rotundifolia C. B. Garden of French 
ſorrel; with roundiſh leaves and ears, 
Tus leaves of theſe plants are mildly acid, 
without any ſmell or particular flavour: the 
common ſorrel is the leaſt, the garden ſort the 
moſt agreeable. They were all formerly direct- 
ed as officinals ; and occaſionally made uſe of, 
for abating heat, quenching thirſt, and prevent- 
ing or correcting a tendency to putrefaction, in 
febrile and ſcorbutic diſorders ; but at preſent 
* re leſs regarded, other vegetabie acids having 
= in good meaſure ſupplied their place. 
Tue leaves yield, upon expreſſion, a lin 
proportion of thick, turbid, green-coloured 
juice: which, on ſtanding till the feces have 
ſubſided, becomes clear and reddiſh, and in 
taſte more gratefully acid than the herbs in ſub- 
ftance. This is one of the maſt elegant prepa- 
rations of ſorrel for medicinal uſe, and may be 
advantageouſly joined, in ſeprbutic cafes, to 
the juices of he acrid herbs : the inhabitants 
of Greenland, who are very ſuhject to theſe diſ- 
dempers, are faid to employ, with good Tucols, 
a a mixture of ſorrel and cochlearia (a). 
Greateſt part of the acid matter of ſorrel may 
be obtained alſo in the form of a concrete ſalt ; 
Sa eſſen- by inſpiſſatin 6 46 depurated juice to a due con- 
3 Ph. ee ſetting it to chryſtallize. This 
Elk. ſalt i is 8 to . to the nature of tar- 
| tar; from which, however, it obviouſly diff 
in being more acid, more eaſily difloluble in 
water (5), and much leſs, if at all, purgative. 
The roots of the ſocrels have a 'roughiſh bit- 
teriſh taſte, without any acidity They have 
been looked upon as aperient an diuretic ; ; and, 
in theſe intentions, have been ſometimes made 
ingredients in watery infuſions. and decoctions, 
to which they communicate a reddiſh hue: the 


Go n | 
() Bartholinus, All. Hefſhis nf 1671. olf. 9. 


) Neumann, Chemical-works, p . 
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garden ſorrel gives the lighteſt, the common 5 
wild ſort the deepeſt red. It is obſervable, that 
acid liquors, which in general heighten vegeta- 
ble reds, deſtroy this red tincture of ſorrel roots: 
alkalies change it to a purpliſh ; chalybeat ſolu- 
tions to e „ po 
Tube ſeeds of a very lightly, if at all, 
_ aftringent, without acidity or bitterneſs. They 
had long-a place in the ſhops, as ingredients in 
ſome of the old alexiterial-compoſitions, from 
which they are now deſervedly expunged. _ 


 ACETUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. VIX E- 
GAR: a vegetable acid liquor, produced by 
fermentation ; either directly from fermentable 
juices or infuſiogs ; or from ſuch as have been 
previouſly fermented. into a vinous ſtate, The 
more ſpirituous the wine, the more acid is the 
mine Ee Fob, 3 
VIxXZO Ax is not a pure or {imple acid, like 
thoſe of the mineral kingdom: in open veſſels, 
it grows vapid, ropy, and putrid, while the 
mineral acids remain unchanged, Diſtilled by _ 
a moderate heat, 17 exceeding that of boiling 
- water, it yields firſt a phlegmatic liquor, after- cctum 
wards a flightly. acid one, which is ſucceeded by giſtillatum 
ſtronger and fironger- acids; till the matter in pz, Lond. 
_ the diſtilling veſſel becomes thick and unctuous & Elin. 
like honey : the vinegar prepared from malt li- 
quors contains more of this viſcous ſubſtance 
= that of wine, and, hence is more diſpoſ 
to become ropy and ſlimy in keeping. This re- 
ſiduum, urged with a ſtronger fire, gives over an 
empyreumatic oil, and a penetrating acid ſpirit 
tainted with the ill {ſmell and yellow colour of 
the oil. There now remains a black coal, which, 
burnt into white aſhes, yields a conſiderable 
W of fixt alkaline falt. e e 


Pure fixt alkaline ſalt, ſaturated with the 


- 


colourleſs diſtilled liquors, and afterwards exfic- 
and thus betrays, that the acid ſtill retains a por- 


„ 
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tion of the oil. On gently melting the dry ſalt, 
the oily matter burns to a black coal, which ſe- 
parates on diffolution in water: the ſolution ex- 


haled to dryneſs, leaves a perfectly white neu- 


tral ſalt, containing the pure acetous acid com- 


bined with the alkali. On adding to this com- 


pound a little oil of vitriol, the acetous acid is 


diſengaged, and may now be collected by diſtil- 


lation, in a highly concentrated ſtate, and of a 


very pungent volatile ſmell. N TT. 

The quantity of fixt alkaline ſalt, which vi- 
negar is capable of. ſaturating, is one of the 
ſureſt criterions'of its ſtrength. The beſt of the 


German vinegars, according to Stahl, ſaturate 


little mote than one fortieth of their own — — | 


the French vinegars, examined by Geoffroy, 
above one thirty-fifth, and ſome of them no leſs 


than one twelfth ; the common diſtilled vinegar 


of our ſhops, about one twentieth (a). By con- 
gelation, and by diſtillation from alkalies, as 


abovementioned, and from ſome metallic bo- - 


dies, particularly copper, the acid may be fo 


far concentrated as to ſaturate near equal its 
own weight; a greater degree of ſtrength, than 
even the mineral acid ſpirit of fea ſalt can eaſily 
be brought to. ) 


cCebntrated, differs eſſentially from all the others: 
from the native vegetable acids, in ſubtility 
; e FAY e 475005 
(a) It cannot be affirmed that the ſtrengths of the 


ſeveral vinegars examined were exactly in the propor- 
tion of the above numbers, as the alkaline ſalt, uſed 
by different perſons or at different times, may have 
differed in purity or dryneſs, and as the common 


way of judging of the ſaturation is too vague for de- 


termining the quantity to any degree of nicety. For 
all trials of this kind, whether with vinegar or other 


acids, the alkaline falt (that of tartar is the moſt 


eligible) ſhould be previouſly , melted, that all re- 


mains of watery, moiſture may be expelled ſrom it; 
and the ſaturation ſhonld be determined by means 


of coloured papers, as mentioned at the end of this 


„ 


— Sort - 


The acetous acid, however purified or con- 


— 
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and volatility ; not being obtainable in the form 
of a concrete. ſalt, which moſt, perhaps all, of 
the native ones are; and riſing. in diſtillation 
with a moderate heat, which: very. few of the 
native ones have been found to do; moſt of the 


| acid juices giving over, in the heat of boiling 

E water, only their aqueous fluid, and having 

greateſt part of their acidity . deſtroyed by a | 
{ſtronger heat :—from the mineral acids, in its I 

habitude to different bodies, and the nature o 

i the compounds which it forms with them: thus, 

i whatever alkaline, earthy, or metallic ſubſtance, — 3 
the acetous acid be combined with, the aditition | ® 
of any mineral acid will disjoin them, the mine. by: 


ral taking the place of the acetous : neutral ſalts, 
ates of. the acetous acid and fixt alkalies, 
diſſolve, totally and plentifully, in rectified ſpis 1 
rit of wine, whilſt thoſe, compoſed of the lame | 
alkalies and mineral acids, are not at all ſoluble 
in that menſtruum: in this property, the ace- 
tous acid differs alſo from moſt, perhaps from 
all, of the acids of its own kingdom: — and 
from all acids in general, in its peculiar odour. 
VINEGAR diſſolves the elixated aſhes of ve - 
getables, at leaſt in great part; animal earths, 
| Fe . by... incineration, . or when naturally 
lended with but little gelatinous matter, as in 
ſhells ; the earth of alum; and the mineral cal- 
careous earth. The folubility of . calcareous | 
earth in the acetous acid, and its N | 
by that of vitriol, afford a ready method of dif» 
covering the ſophiſtication, of vinegar, ſaid to 
be ſometimes practiſed, with vitriolic acid. If 
a ſaturated ſolution of any calcareous earth, as. 
chalk, made in ſtrong vinegar, be added to ſuch | 
as is ſuſpected of containing vitriolic acid, no 
change will. enſue if the vinegar was pure; but 
if it contained even a minute portion of. that 


8 2 JJ“! SS. cone 


jj 


5 | acid, the mixture will immediately become. 
milky, and on ng for a little time depoſite 
* a white ſediment: if the calcareous ſolution be 


gradually dropt in, ſo long as it produces any 1 
milkineſs or cloudineſs, all the vitriolic acid will „ 


Ether prepared with the other acids (a2). 


> MATERIA MEDICA. 
be abſorbed by the chalk, and as this new com- 
pound is 1 ſparingly diſſoluble, nearly 
the whole of it will precipitate, ſo as to leave 
J + RT Poe 
It diſſolves, among metallic bodies, zinc, iron, 
copper, tin, lead, biſmuth, and regulus of an- 
timony; the two laſt in very ſmall quantity, 
but ſufficient to give a ſtrong impregnation to the 
vinegar. It diflolves lead more ealily when re- 
duced into a calx, than in its metallic ſtate : 
boiled even with the glaſs of lead, or in the com- 
mon glazed earthen veſſels, in the glazing of 
which this metal is a principal ingredient, it ex- 
tracts ſo much as to become —y tainted with 
the pernicious qualities of the led. 
It diffolves the vegetable inſpiſſated juices, and 
ſeveral of the gummy reſins, and extracts the 
virtues of ſundry plants in tolerable perfection; 
but at the ſame time, its acidity makes a notable 

alteration in them, or ſuperadds a virtue of a dif- 
ferent kind. Some drugs, however, for particu- 
lar purpoſes, it exceilently affiſts, or coincides 
with, as garlic, ſquills, ammoniacum : and in 
many caſes, where this acid itſelf is principally 
depended on, it may be advantageouſly: impregs 
nated with the flavour of certain vegetables: moſt 
of the odoriferous lowers impart to it their fra- 
France; and the blue, bright red, and ſome 
others, tinge it, at the ſame time of a fine pur- 


Y » 


pliſh or red colour. 8 

It unites, like the mineral acids; with frectifij- 

ed ſpirit of wine, into what is called a dulcified 

liquor, provided the vinegar has been highly con- 
Centrated. On diſtilling the mixture with a boil- 

ing heat, a large proportion of a ſubtile fluid is 

_ Obtained, fimilar in its general properties to the 


It mingles equally with blood and its ſerum, 
and with moſt of the fluids of animals; not 
thickening or coagulating them, like the acids of 
the mineral kingdom 3 but tending rather, as 


e 
H . * 6 


) M. le Compte de Lauraguais, Ht. Acad. 
Par. 1759. 8 
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Boerhaave juſtly obſerves; to attenuate and re- 
= dolve coagulations. It is likewiſe, when taken 
internally, leſs om than the mineral acids, 
Tuts mild unduous acid is a medicine of 


the kidneys. 


great uſe in the different kinds of en 
and putrid diſtempers, both internal and external. 


It is one of the moſt certain antiphlogiſtics and 
ſudorifics in high fevers, and one of the beſt pre- 
ſervatives againſt peſtilential and other  putredi- 


nous contagions. Fainting, vomiting, lethar- 
gic and hyſteric paroxyſms, are likewiſe frequent 
ly relieved, by vinegat applied to the mouth and 


noſe, or received into the ſtomach : lethargic 
perſons are often found to be excited more ef- 


fectually by vinegar blown into the noſe, than 


by the far more pungent. volatile ſpirits. Boer- 


haave obſerves, that this acid counteracts, in a 


peculiar manner, the effects of ſpirituous liquors. 
The daily uſe of vinegar, with food, is ſaluta- 
ry in hot bilious diſpoſyions, and where there ies 
a tendency to inflammaꝶbn or putrefaction. It 
1s prejudicial to children, to aged, hyſterical and 
| hypochondriacal perſons, in cold pale phlegma- 
tic habits, where the veſſels are Jax, the circula- 
tion languid, and the power of digeſtion weak. 

It tends in all caſes; if uſed freely, to prevent 
corpulence ; Hoffman (a) ſuſpects that it pro» 
duces this effect dy impeding the formation ß 
chyle, or deſtroying the union of the undtuous 
& of which chyle is compoſed; _ 


and ſerous flui 
an effect common to all acids, as appears from 
their coagulating milk and artificial emulſions. 


. have known great corpulence reduced by the li- 
beral uſe of vinegar, which is the acid commonly 
employed for this purpoſe, but not with impuni- 5 
ty; diſeaſes ſueceeding, which eluded the power 

of medicines, and proved at length fatal. 


Combinations of vinegar with different earth 


bodies, differ in virtue according to the nature 
of the earth. 8 A ſolution of the alur : a us th 
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Ay (a) Philoſophia corp. human. norbeſſ, par. ili. cap. 3. 
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in this acid is ſtrongly ſtyptic; of vegetable 


earths, or magneſia alba, bitteriſh and gently 
purgative: both theſe ſoluriohs: are milder, and 
leſs ungrateful, than theſe of the ſame earths 
made in the mineral acids, and though as yet 
unknown in practice, certainly deferve to be ins 


troduced. Solutions of different animal and the 


calcareous mineral earth, are bitteriſſi and ſubau- 
ſtere, in various degrees; and ſuppoſed to act as 
mild reſolvents, ſubaſſringents, or diaphoretics. 
Combinations of vinegar with fixt alkaline 
ſalts, are uſeful aperients, diureties and cathar- 
ties. I have known twb drachms of the alkali, 
diſſolved in as much vinegar as was ſufficient to 
ſaturate it, occaſion teh or twelve copidus was 
tery ſtools, and a plentiful diſcharge of urine, 
without griping or fatiguing the patient. Mix- 
tures of alkali and diſtilled vinegar, evaporated 


to a dry ſalt, are kept in the ſhops; either in . 


a browniſh oily ſtate, as obtained by ſimple 
*Tartarus eyaporation®; or purified to perfect whiltorRt 
regenera- by gentle fuſion and ſollition'in! water + : theſe 


tus Phar. preparations are given in doſes of ten or twenty 


_ grains as mild aperients, and 55 a drachm or * 
1 Ph. as purgatives and diureties. 4 + 
p a l It is difficult, in the common way of manta 


ing the proceſs, to hit the exact point of ſatura- 
e tion between the acid and the alkali. ; After fobr- 
arcanum teen parts of diſtilled vinegar” have been gradu- 
 tartari,vul- ally poured upon one part of the ſalt, the addi- 
£0. tion of a little more of the acid will occalion no 
ES further efferveſcence while the mixture is cold, 
but if well heated and ſtirred, the esche 


begins again, and continues till four or five parts 


of "freſh acid have been added: on exhaling 
the aqueous fluid, the remaining dry fat will 
generally fill raiſe an efferveſcenee with freſſi 
vinegar, and require two or three parts more of 
the acid to render it completely neutral. There 
is, therefore, this advantage, in redueing the 
ſalt to a dry form, that the perfect neutraliza- 
tion is obtained with greater certainty than when 


the ingredients are barely mined together. Thi - 


purification 
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purification of the dry ſalt, or ſeparation of its 


oil, is intended to render it fitter for weak ſto- 
machs, on Which it would not ſit ſo eaſily in its 
common impur E ſtate; though the medicine, | 
thus. purified, is in ſome particular caſes leſs, to 
be depended upon than the oily ſalt, It may be 
obſerved, that the imperfection of the oily ſalt, 
which the purification is deſigned to remedy, 


does not depend upon the oil as ſuch, but on its 


receiving ſome degree of burnt taint fr om the too 
ſtrong heat commonly employed in the evapora- 
tion, and may therefore be effectually prevented 

by the prudent uſe of a water-bath. 9 1 i 


V 
Combinations of vinegat with volatile alkaline 


ſalts, commonly made with diſtilled; vinegar ad- 
ded gradually to the ſalt till the efferveſcence 


ceaſes, ſcarcely, yield. any ſolid ſalt, the ſaline Spiritus 
matter evapotating with the watery fluid, or even Minderert 
before it: on, diſtilling the mixture in a retort, a fh. Edinb. 


ſalt ſometimes concretes about the ſides of the re. 
ceiver, but liqueſies again, as the veſſels grow cold. 
Theſe mixtures have little purgative virtue, but 
operate powerfully as aperients; by urine, if the 
patient walks about in the cool air 3 by perſpira- 
tion or ſweat, if kept warm in bed. They are 
principally made uſe of in this laſt intention, 


in doſes. of half an ounce: and ag they act With 


out irritation, they have place in 
3 e 


n, the) ace in inflammatory 
caſes, where, the warm ſudorifics, if they fail of 
exciting a ſweat, aggravate the diſtemper. 
Great care ought to be taken in the neutraliga- 
tion of this liquor, which is very difficult to be 
hit exactly by the common method. The beſt, 
way of Judging of che ſaturation is, by trying the; 

tom time to time with./ certain coloured 
vegetable juices, or on Dee wich them. 
A thick writing paper may be ſtained pale blue n 
one ſide with che blue preparation of archil, com- 


+ 


monly called lacmus ; an 2 on the other, 


ſide by, a; mixture of 2 fame infuſion, with ſo 


much dilute ſpirit. of ſalt as. is juſt ſuffiei ent to red 


den it. If a ſmall ſlip of this; paper be dipt ogca- 
fonally into the liquor to he red, ar a drap of the: 
liquor applied upon both ſides of the paper; the. 


« 


b 


3 


a” 
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red fide turns blue fo long as any of the alkali re- 
mains unſaturated 3 the blue ſide turns red when 


the acid begins to prevail; and no change at all 
is produced when the ſaturation is complete. This 
way of trial I ſtrongly recommend to the apotbhe- 


cary in making all neutral mixtures, as he may thus 
at all times find, expeditiouſſy and with certainty, 


the exact point of neutralization, whjch is not ; 


perhaps poſſible to be found by the common way 


of judging from the efferveſcence: how precarious - 


and indetermiriate a mark the ceſſation of efferveſ- 


receding preparation. Where lacmus eannot be 
use ills paper may be coloured with the juices 


of certain blue flowers, as violets, iris, cyanus, &c. 


or with the blue juice preſſed out from ſerapings 


of the cortical part of common radiſh roots ;' 


with theſe juices it is ſufficient to ſtain the paper 


on one ſide, this one colour diſcovering both aci- | 
dity and alkaleſcence, the former changing it red | 


and the latter green; but the change produced by 
liquors ſlightly alkaline is much leſs conſpicuous 


than that produced by the fame liquors on the red 


paper abovementioned, which is therefote to be 
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- MAIDENHAIR : an ever-green plant; with 
ſlender, ſmooth, ſhining blackiſh ſtalks ; producing 
no manifeſt flower. The ſeeds are à fine duſt, lying 
in roundiſh ſpecks, about the edges of the backs 
of the leaves, which curl over and cover them. 


1.AdtanTHUM Pharm bot eee ve- 


rum. Cupillus veneris: Adiani olis coriandri 


C.B. True maidenhair about half a foot high, with | 


ſeveral pinnz of little roundiſh ſinuatell of nearly 


triangular leaves towards the tops of the ſtalks. 
Adianthum hr or brazilianum C. B. Cana- 


da maidenhiir : larger, with ſpreading branches. 


© The firſt ſort grows wild in Italy and the ſou- 
thern parts of Frahte, from whence the dry leaves 
are ſometimes brought to us. The ſecohd, a na- 
tive of America, is cultivated in ſome of our gar- 
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Tax leaves of both the maidenhairs have a 
flight ſweetiſh roughiſh taſte, and a pleaſant but 

| weak ſmell, very perceptible when boiling water 
is poured on them. They readily give out to the 
water the whole of their ſmell, taſte and medici- 


nal virtue: the infuſions are not ungrateſul; pan 


7 ticularly that of the Canada ſort, whoſe flavour is 
both pleaſanter and ſtronger than that of the 


other. Infuſions or decoctions of them, inſpif- 


4 ſated, yield a moderately rough, bitteriſh, muci- 


laginous extract. Rectified ſpirit of wine takes 
up their taſte and flavour, and gains from them 


a deep green colour, but diſſolyes little of the mu- 


cilaginous ſubſtance, in which 4 conſiderable part 
of their virtue conſiſts : the extract, obtained by 
inſpiſſating the tincture, is leſs in quantity, an 


| ftronger in taſte, than that made with water.. 


Maiden hair has long been held in eſteem 
againſt diſorders of the breaſt ; for promoting ex- 


| peQoration, ſoſtening recent coughs,” and allay -- 
ing the tickling in the throat occaſioned by de- 
fluctions of thin rheum. For theſe purpoſes, a 


firup of the true ſort, flavoured with a little 
orange flower water, has been uſually brought 


| from France; and a ſirup of the Canada fort, 
| made with maple ſugar, is ſometimes received 


from America. The virtue of the maidenhair is 
obtainable, however, to much better-advantage, 
by drinking an intuſion of the herb as tea, ſweet- 
ened either with ſugar, or by the addition of a 
little liquotice. The Engliſh maidenhair has 


been commonly ſubſtituted in the pectoral ſirußs 


and infuſions made among us: the Canada ſpe- 


cies, which appears to be ſuperior to both, is ſaid 


to have been long made uſe of in France, and has 


lately been introduced into practice in this country. 


85 ERUOO Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Erugo 
vel viride æris Ph, Pariſ VERDEGRis : cop- 
per corroded by a fermented vegetable acid into 
a bluiſh green ſubſtance, The greateſt quanti- 


ties 
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has are prepared abaut Montpelier, by ftratifying 
Copper plates with grape ſtalks, that have been 
Previouſly ſoaked in ſtrong wine, and expoſed to 
its vapour during a ſecond fermentation of the 
wine continued to an acetous taſte (a): the ſub- 


tile acid, with which the ſtalks are thus impreg- 
nated, corrodes the ſurface of the plates, in a few 
days, into verdegris; which is afterwards E 


off, moiſtened, and packed up in ſkins. The 
maſſes, as brought to us, have generally ſome 
grape ſtalks intermixed: theſe may be ſeparated 
by pulverization, as being leſs pulverable than 
the r itſelf. The goodneſs of verdegris 
is judged of from the deepneſs and brightneſs of 
its colour, its dryneſs, and its forming, when rub- 
bed on the hand with a little water or ſaliva, 2 A 


ſmooth. paſte free from grittineſs. 
THrs;concrete is partially difoluble i in water 


"and i in rectiſied ſpirit, and almoſt totally in vine- 
gar; from the acetous ſolution, well. faturated, 
and left to exhale flowly in a warm air, greateſt 
part of a gris 7 be recovered i in a able 


* form, 


1 


ende e be the roceſs,. . £24 ER 4 


Verdegris is employed externally for * 
Foul ulcers, and as an eſcharotic. Hoffman (4 


recommends. it particularly for deſtroying the cal+ 
Joſities of old fiſtulæ: tents, of powdered verdegris, | 
made up with ſaliva, or other liquids not fat or 


oily. conſume, he Jays, the hardeſt callus, in three 


or four days, ſo as to render it completely ſepa- 


rable. A detergent ointment is commonly pre- 


pared, by gently boiling five parts of verdegris in 


fine powder, with ſixteen of honey and ſeyen of 


vinegar, till reduced to a due conſiſtence. On 


keeping this mixture for ſome time, a thick mat- 


ter, Ke en * of the een, 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 6 
to the bottom; and à thinner floats on the top: Mel 5 
this laſt is the part made uſe of, unleſs where par- Ma 
ticular occaſions require it to be rendered more 7 + 23 
acrid by ſhaking up the thick among it. When eee 
theſe kinds of applications are employed for vene- Egyptia- 
real or other ulcerations in the mouth and tonſils, um PB. 
great caution is requiſite, on the part of the pati - Euinb. 
ent, to guard againſt any portion of them paſſing 
into the ſtomach ; an accident which is ſaid to 
have ſometimes happened, particulatly in chil- 
drens caſes, 'and to have produced very dangerous - 
and even fatal conſequences —\(& © 
Verdegris is rarely or never given internally. 
Some recommend it, indeed, in the doſe of a 
grain or two, as an emetic, which operates al- EY 
moſt as ſoon as received into the ſtomach, and ; 
which may therefore be of uſe, where poiſonous _ 
ſubſtances have been taken, to procure their im- 
mediate rejection. It appears, however, highly 
imprudent to have recourſe, on ſuch occaſions, to 
a remedy in itſelf ſo dangerous and fo virulent; 
and more eſpecially as a ſpeedy evacuation may 
generally be obtained, by means of ſubſtances, 
which are not only innocent, but at the ſame 
time weaken the force of the poiſon by diluting 
and obtunding it; as warm water, milk, oils. __ 
none AA ES. | 
 _ AGARIC: a fungus, growing on the trunks 
of trees, without any pedicle; internally of a 
ſimple and uniform ſtructure throughout its whole 
il Ge i | 3 
1. AGARICUS Pharm. Lend. & Edinb. Aga- | 
ricus five fungus laricis C. B. Agaric: covered N 
with a brown bark, full of ſmall holes under 
neath ; internally white. 3 
This fungus is met with on old larch trees, in 
the Levant, and in different parts of Europe: that 
produced in the Levant is accounted the beſt, but 
from what particular place or country the ſhops 
receive it, is not very clear. It comes forth on 
the tree in the beginning of ſpring, and conti- 
nues to increaſe till autumn: at this time, it is 
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deut off, the cortical part ſeparated, and the inter- 
nal part expoſed for ſome weeks to the fun, by 

Which its whiteneſs: is improved. It is brought 
into the ſhops in irregular ee of different 


magnitudes, of a chalky whiteneſs, and very 


light: the beſt is eaſily cut with a knife, friable 


4 - betwixt the fingers, and has no hard or gritty, 


or coloured veins. . 


.- AGaRIc has no remarkable ſmell : chewed, 
it impreſſes firſt a conſiderable ſweetneſs, which 


is followed by a nauſeous acrimony and bitterneſs. 


It is difficultly reduced to a fine powder in a 


| Mortar, on account of its fungous texture: it may 
be rendered more eaſily pulverable, by moiſtening 


it with a ſolution of gum tragacanth, and after- 


wards thoroughly drying it. 


It gives out little of its active matter to aqueous 
e ee after long boiling in water, it retains 
great part of its taſte, and proves remarkably viſ- 
cid and tenacious. The decoction has little taſte 


or colour: inſpiſſated, it leaves a ſmall quantity 


of a brown coloured nauſeous extract. 
Rectified ſpirit takes up nearly the whole of 


| the active matter, leaving the agaric almoſt inſi- 


pid. The tincture is of a fine yellow colour, and 


of an unpleaſant ſweetneſs, which continues long 


in the mouth, and in good meaſure covers the 
heat and pungency of the ſpirit. The extract, 
remaining on diſtilling off the ſpirit, diſcovers leſs 
of the ſweet, and more of the offenſive bitternefs 
of the agaric. Proof ſpirit has nearly the ſame 

effect as the rectified. LE 27 
Theſe experiments were made on the internal 
ſubſtance of agaric, as commonly met with in the 
Mops. The cortical part ſeems to be of a diffe- 


rent quality: Mr. Boulduc relates, that a ſpiri- 


tuous tincture, drawn from this, had ſuch an 
abominable taſte, that a ſingle drop, laid on the 
tongue, occaſioned vomiting, and a loathing of 
8554 2d for a whole day (a). This fungus appears to 


eh Bonkduc, Man, d. Paced zh, l Nins ds Paris, 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
differ alſo greatly in quality, at different periods of 
its growth : Bellonius informs us, that when full 
of juice, before it has come to maturity, its offen- 
five efluvia are apt to excite violent ſymptoms in 
thoſe who incautiouſly cut it from the tree (a). 
Agaric, taken from a ſcruple to two drams or 
more, is ſaid to act weakly, though not very 
mildly, as a cathartic. It was formerly held in 
conſiderable eſteem, as ſuppoſed to evacuate pec- 
cant humours from the remote parts of the hody: 
but the great flowneſs of its operation, from which 
alone that quality appears to have been deduc- 
ed, its occaſioning little evacuation, and bei 
commonly productive of nauſez, ſickneſs 
gripes ; have brought it now deſervedly into diſuſe, 
ummy or mucilaginous ſubſtances, with which 
it was formerly made into traches and pills, in 
ſome degree correct its ill qualities: aromatics 
are, in this intention, of very little uſe. Ex- 
tracts made'from it, with vinegar, with wine, and 
with water in which a little fixt alkaline falt has 
been diſſolved, are ſaid to purge more effectually, 
and with leſs inconvenience, than the agaric in 
| ſubſtance ; though even theſe preparations do not 
appear to be equal to the more common and ex- 
perienced catharticks. The antients ſuppoſed it to 
be poſſeſſed of alęxeterial powers, and in conſe- 
quence of this imaginary virtue made it an ingre- 
dient in the theriaca, which is the only officinal 
compoſition wherein it is now retainſ ds. 
21. AGARICUS QUERCINUS, fungus igniari- 
us: Agaricus pedis equint facie Tourn. Fungi 
arborei ad ellychnia 7 B. Agaric of the oak, 
called by ſome, from its readily catching fire, 
_touchwoadar ſpunk : growing in form of a horſe's 
hoof; externally of an. aſh colour, internally 
duſky coloured, ſoft and tough. Though deno- 

minated from the oak, on which the beſt ſort is 
ſuppoſed to be produced, the fame fungus is 
found on ſeveral other kinds of old trees, through- 

out Europe, 5 b 

| Tat + 
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T ux agaric of the oak has lately come into eſ⸗ 
teem as an external ſtyptic. It has been ſaid to 
prevent hæmorrhages after amputations, as effec- 
tually as the painful operation by the needle ; and 
to reſtrain bleedings in wounds, of ſeveral days or 
weeks ſtanding, where the parts are become ſo 


rotten as to be incapable of bearing ligatures. For 
theſe purpoſes, the internal ſoft part of the fungus, 


divided into pieces of different ſizes, and bea- 


ten with a hammer till it may be” eaſily torn 


with the fingers, is applied to the orifices of the 
veſſels, with the uſual dreſſings over it. In a 


ſhort time the extremities of the veſſels are ſaid 
to be found contracted into a conical ſhape, and 


the orifices ſtopt with plugs of coagulated blood, 


ſufficient to reſiſt the force of the circulation. 
Cafes have been publiſhed, in which this ap- 

plication ſeemed to anſwer the character given 

it (a): in others, and thoſe not a few, it proved 


ineffectual. Some have remarked, that where it 
ſeemed to ſueceed, the ſubjects were brought ſo 


low before the operation, that little danger was 


to be apprehended from a hæmorrhagy, though 
no other application had been made n that of 


ay lint and flour (6). 
Thus much is certain, that the agaric has FY 


rewly loſt greatly of its repute, both in France, 


(where it was firſt introduced) and in England 


and that it does not appear, from its ſenſible qua- 


lities, to be poſſeſſed of any truly ſtyptic power, 


at leaſt in any conſiderable degree. hewed, in 
ſubſtance, it diſcovers no taſte: boiled in freſh 
parcels of water, it yielded about one fourteenth. 
its weight of extract, which had 1 a weak 
ſweetiſh taſte, mixed with a kind of 

treated in the ſame manner with rectified ſpirit, it 


itterneſs: 


ielded about one eighth its weight of an aden 
which had leſs taſte than the other. 
It is probable that this fungus acts no other- 


_ than as a pliable ſoft 1 ance, 3 to 
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Neale, ha on the uſe of agaric, OY 
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ed ſpontaneouſly. Some other fungi were employ- 
ed formerly in the ſame intention, and there are 


late accounts, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


of two having been ufed with ſucceſs; namely, 


the lycoperdun, or duſty muſhroom; and that 
found on the caſks and walls of e e, and 
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AGNUS: CASTUS,: . Vitex, Pharm. Parif. 


Apt folio” non ſerrato J. B. Salix amerina 


Matth." | Eleagnon theepbraſti Lob. Aon 


_ cAsTvs, or chaſte-tree :: a ſmall tree or ſhrub; 
with tough branches, digitated narrow 5 
and monopetalous purpliſh flowers Wee ha 

by 


ſpikes on the top of the branches, follo 
oblong whitiſh ſeeds. It is a native of the war- 


mer elimates, and culuvated's in Some: oF 8 


dens. 


in ſubſtance, as met with in the ſhops, have little 
taſte, and ſcarcely any ſmell, though deſeribed by 


authors as very bot and biting: extracts made 


from them, by water or ſpirt,-are weakly bit- 
teriſh and. ſomewhat pun They ſeem to 


abound chiefly with a groſs S nkpid oil, of the ex 
preflible kind; which is in part taken up by rec 
tified ſpirit, and ſeparates and falls to the bottom 
during the inſpiſlation of the tincture: the oily 
matter is of a deep ſaffron. crete . de ien 
IO OI ere 8 * euer 0 | an 
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AGRIMONIA Plane: ais. | 2 
verum ſive agrimoni C. B. AoRIMON Y: a hai- 
ry er with. winged 2 compoſed. of ob- 
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Tux ſeeds e were hue Sete as 
antaphrodiſiges 3 dut experience does not diſcover 
in them any. degree of ſuch virtue, and ſome have 
aſcribed to them, an oppoſite one. From their 
ſenſible qualities, their virtues, of whatever kind, 
do not appear to be very conſiderable. The ſeeds 


M ATERIA MEDICA. 
long indented ſegments, with ſmaller portions bes 


tween, ſet on middle ribs which ſtand alternately 


on the ſtalk: on the top grows a long ſpike of 

pentapetalous yellow flowers, followed by little 
burs, containing, each, one or two ſeeds,” It is 
perennial, grows wild in hedges, and about the 
ſides of fields, and flowers in May, 
Tux leaves of agrimony have a ſlightly bit- 
teriſh roughiſh taſte, accompanied with an agree- 
able, though very weak, aromatic flavor; the 


flowers are in ſmell ſtronger and more 'agreeable 


than-the leaves, and in taſte ſomewhat weaker. 


They readily give out their virtues both to water 


and to rectified fpirit : the leaves impart to the 
former a greeniſh yellow, to the latter a deep 


green colour: the flowers yield their own. deep 
yellow tincture to both menſtrua. In diſtillation 


with water, there ariſes a very ſmall portion of a 


_ yellowiſh eſſential oil, which ſmells ſtrongly and 


agreeably of the herb. fol 
-- Agrimony is one of the milder corroborants; 
and in this intention is ſometimes employed, eſ- 


pecially among the common people, againſt ha- 


bitual diarrhœas, and cachectic, and other-indif- 
Ppioſitions from a lax ſtate of the ſolids: infuſions 

of the leaves, which are not ungrateful, may be 
drank as tea. It is ſometimes joined with other 
ingredients in diet- drinks for purifying the blood; 
IT EIs plant is often raiſed in gardens; and 


N , I 


does not ſeem to receive, from culture, any ma- 
terial change in its quality. Another ſpecies or 
variety, of foreign original, common alſo in our 


gardens, and differing little in appearance from 


dur indigenous Ne promifes to be ſuperior 
to it in virtue; as its taſte is more aromatic, and 


its ſmell much ſtronger and very agreeable: Caſ-. 


par Bauhine calls it 7 5 47 odoratum, Fabius 


Calumna eupatorium dioſcoridis odaratum & aro- 
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' ALCHIMILLA Pharm. Edinb. Pes leonis, 
five alchimilla F. B. Stellaria Matth. Lapiss 


MANTLE;. an herb, with undivided plaited mul- 
tangular leaves, and imperfeR flowers ſtanding in 


form of umbels on the tops of the ſtalks ; the cup 
conſiſts of four larger and four ſmaller leaves pla- 


ced alternately, It is perennial, grows wild in dry 
fields and meadows, and flowers from May to 


Avg. De 53 9 4 EET A PTS 
Tus leaves of alchimilla are weakly n 


without any remarkable ſmell or flavour. 


and uterine fluxes, in which they may doubtleſs be 


of ſome ſervice ; and externally, againſt certain re- 


laxations, which can-yield bur little to aftringents 


of ſo mild a kind. Their ſtyptic matter is extraQ- 
ed both by water and by ſpirit, and when ſepa- 
rated from the fluids by inſpiſſation, is ſtill found 
to be weak; the ſpirituous extract is the ſtrongeſt, 


this menſtruum diſſolving leſs, than water does, of 
the inſipid mucilaginoùs ſubſtance of the leaf, 


ie 327 PIR: 2343 55 4453 «7 I 62 
The roots of the plant ate more aſttingent than 
the leaves, and the extracts made from them, are 
ptoportionably ſtronger. 1 100 both ſtrike a black 


1 
> 


colour with ſolutions of chalybeate vitriol, | _ 
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_ ALKEKENGT,. Halicacabum, Pharm, Edin, 


Solanum veficarium C. B. Veſicaria vulgaris Dad. 


W1NTER-CHERRY : a low, ſomewhat hairy 


plant; with ugbranched. ſtalks; large heart · ſhap- 


ed acuminated leaves, ſtanding in pairs at the 
eber Tiling in 
105 Sy C about the ed- 
ane en che flower · cup changes in- 
to A pentagonal capſule or bladder, Which. al 


joints 3, and whitiſh. bell-ſhaped. 
the, boſoms of the leaves, divid 


ing, diſcovers in its bottom a red fruit like a 
cherry, containing. numerous ſmall ſeeds with a 
juicy. pulp. lt grous wild in ſome parts of Eu- 
rope, and ſpreads ſo much in our gardens as not 


- 
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hey 
have been recommended, internally, againſt alvine 


08 


ftalks ; 2 the tops of which, and in the boſoms' 
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to be eaſily extirpated. The fruit ripens about 
the beginning of October, and ſometimes conti- 
nues to near the end of NA after which, 
the plant dies to the ground. 

WINTER-CHERRIES have an acidulous not 
unpleaſant taſte, mixed with, or followed by, a 
flight bitterneſs: the covering, in which they are 
incloſed, has a ſtrong pungent bitterneſs, with 
which it is apt to impregnate the r, unleſs 
ſome care is taken in gathering them. As medi- 
cal writers in general ſpeak of this fruit as bein; 
very bitter, we may preſume. that it has been often 
uſed with this extraneous bitter i impre nation. 

Theſe cherries are accounted powerful 1 e 
operating without heat or irritation, and whi 
may therefore be ventured on in inflammatory « dif- 
tempers: five or fix of the cherries i in ſubſtance, 
or an ounce of the expreſſed Juice, are directed 
for a doſe. They are faid to be, in ſome places, 
eaten, among the common people, by handfu 
(a), and with. good ſucceſs, againſt ſuppreſſions 
of urine, and for promoting the expulſion of mu- 
cus and gravel. Mr. Ray tells us of a gouty per- 
ſon, who was cured, and kept free from returns 
of his diſorder, b taking eight; of theſe cherrie 
at each change of the moon; and that the opera- 
= tion of the medicine procured a diſcharge of ex- 
tremely fetid matter by urine (5). The cherries 
may be dried ſo da ta, be pulverable, or the de- 
purated juice inſpiſlated with a gentle heat to the 
conſiſtence of a rob of extract, and f in this ſtats 
preſerved” TT e eee . 
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"ALLIARIA Pharm, Edfnb. C. B. Hieſperir 
allium redolent Tarn. 'SAUCELAL ONE, of ick. 
by-the-hedge: 4 plant, with röundiſh, or heart. 
ſhaped, ſlig * indented leaves; and firm upright” 
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of the leaves, come forth cluſters of tetrapeta- 
lous white flowers ; followed by oblong bivalyous 
pods, full of black ſeeds. It is biennial, grows 
wild in hedges, and flowers in May. = age 


Tas leaves of alliaria have a moderate acrimo- 


ny, and a ſtrong flavour greatly reſembling that of 

arlic or onions :. they give the ſame kind of du- 
Table taint to the breath, as thoſe roots; and have 
been uſed for the ſame culinary purpoſes, They 


Joſe greateſt part of their ſmell, and a little of their 
taſte, on being moderately dried : after keepin 


for ſome months, the taſte, as well as ſmell, 


ſeemed to be wholly loſt: the leaves, on being 
chewed, 


„ proving merely mucilaginous, The 
Juice, expreſſed from the freſh leaves, is ſtrongly 
impregnated with their active matter, but loſes 
greateſt part of it on being inſpiſſated to an ex- 
tract with the gentleſt warmth : in its liquid fate, 
duly ſecured from the air, it may be kept unin- 


| Jured for many months, On diſtilling the freſh 


erb with water, there ariſes a ſmall portion 


of eſſential oil, which taſtes and ſmells exceeding 
ſtrongly. Great part of the virtue of the plant 
ariſes alſo in evaporation with rectified ſpirit; an 
extract, made by this menſtruum, having little 
taſte or ſmell, though the tincture, before the in- 


ſpiſſation, has a ſtrong flavour of the alliaria. 
This herb appears, therefore, to differ from gar- 


lic, and agree with onions, in the volatility of its 


active principles. 


Alliaria, taken internally in any conſiderable 
quantity, frequently excites. a ſweat, which is 
impregnated with its ſmell (3) It ſtands re- 
commended as a powerful diaphoretic, and diure- 
tic, as a deobſtruent in aſthmatic diſorders, and 


externally as an antiſeptic, in gangrenes and pu- 


trid ulcers. Boerhaave informs us, that he cured 
a gangrene of the leg, ariſing from a neglected 
fracture and contuſion, by applying the leaves of 


alliaria bruiſed with wine (5). 
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ALLIUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Allium 
ativum C. B. GARLIC: a plant with long nar- 
row graſs- like leaves: among which ariſes a ſingle 
fireight hollow ſtalk; bearing on the top a cluſ- 
ter of ſmall white hexapetalous flowers; each of 
which is followed by a fruit about the ſize of a 
pea, full of dark-coloured roundiſh ſeeds. The 
roots are of the bulbous kind, of an irregularly 
roundiſh ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the bottom; 


each root is compoſed of a number of ſmaller 


bulbs, called cloves of garlic, incloſed in one com- 


mon membranous coat. It is ſaid to grow wild 
in Sicily: with us, it is raiſed in gardens, from 


ſeed, for culinary as well as medicinal uſes. 


THe roots of garlic have a penetrating highly 
acrimonious taſte, and a ftrong offenſive diffuſive 


 fmell. Applied to the ſkin, they inflame and of- 


ten veſicate the part. Taken internally, they 
ſeem to extend their action, in a ſhort time, thro? 
the whole habit; impregnating, with their ſtrong 
ſcent, not only the breath, but the. urine, the 
milk of the breaſt or of the udder, the ferum 
which oozes. from ſores or iſſues (a), and the fluid 


which perſpires through the ſkin, The other 


parts of the plant poſſeſs the ſame qualities, in a 
JJ 
Garlic root has been celebrated, by ſome prac- 
tical writers, in a variety of diſorders; and con- 
demned by others, not only as an offenſive, but 
as a noxious drug. It is certain, that there are 
many caſes, in which it is extremely prejudicial; 
but that there are inany alſo in which it is of 
great utility. To warm and ſtimulate the ſolids, 


attenuate chick humours, and reſiſt putreſaction, 


ſeem to be its primary virtues. Hence, in hot bi- 
lious conſtitutions, Where there is e a de- 
gree of irritation, where the juices are thi 
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acrimonious, or the viſcera or inteſtines unſound, Co 


() Bennet, [Chriſt Benedictus] tabidorum theatr. 
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it is apparently improper, and ſeldom fails to pro- 
duce headachs, flatulencies, thirſt, febrile heats; 
and inflammatory ſymptoms in various ſhapes. 
In cold fluggiſh phlegmatic habits, on the other 
hand, it proves a falutary and powerſul corrobo- 
rant, expeQtorant, diuretic, and, if the patient is 
kept warm, ſudorific, In lofs of appetite, and 
humoural aſthmas, where the ſtomach or lungs 
are oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm, this medicine has 

ee effects. It has. likewiſe been 
Fund ſerviceable, as a warm ftrengthener, in the 
beginning of dropſies, and for preventing a new 
accumulation of water after evacuation : 5 
ham (a) relates, that he has known the dropſy 
cured by the uſe of garlic alone. 

Some have held 1t in great eſteem as an anti- 
dote againſt the contagion of peſtilential and 
other putrid diſorders; whence it received the 


name of theriaes ruſticorum. Tt is uſed allo _ 


among the common people, flightly boiled in 


milk, as an anthelmintic; and Hoffman looks 


upon it as one of the capital medicines of that 


Garlie is ſometimes employed externally, in un» © 
guents and lotions, as an antifeptic and diſcutient; 
and is frequently made an ingredient in the ſtimu- 


lating epithems, applied to the ſoles of the feet, in 


the low ſtage of acute diſtempers, far raiſing the 


pulſe and relieving the head. Sydenham aſſures us 


(5), that none of the ſtimulants operate, in this in- 


tention, more powerfully than garlic : he obſerves, 
that it ſometimes occaſions intolerable pain, which' 
may be relieved by a cataplaſm of bread and 
we Maids Dy, oo ee 

TIs root loſes in drying almoſt nine parts in 
fifteen of its weight, without ſuffering any gonſi· 


derable loſs of its taſte or ſmell: hence ſix grains, 


dry, may be looked upon as equiyalent to fifteen 
grains o CCC 15 5 
(a) Tractat. de 
Epi. 
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MATE RICA MED/ICA. 
The freſh root yields, upon expreſſion, about 


one fourth its quantity of a very viſcid glutinous 


juice; which ſmells ſtrongly of the. garlic, and in 
good. meaſure retaing its ſcent after being inſpiſlat- 
ed, by a gentle warmth, to the conſiſtence of an 
extract. 3 200 . 


* 
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ter poured boiling Hot upon a pound of the freſh 


root cut in ſlices, and ſuffered to ſtand. upon it in 


a Cloſe veſſel for twelve hours, becomes ſtrongly 
impregnated with the ſmell and taſte of the garlic. 


Syrupus This infuſion, with a proper quantity of ſugar, | 


ex allio makes the ſirup of garlic of the ſho 
N Lou Arup ot garu Ops. 


and a half of the freſh root in 


inegar and honey excellently coincide with 
and improve this medicine, as a detergent and de- 
obſtruent, in diſorders of the breaſt. A compoſi- 
tion of chis kind is prepared by infuſing an ounce 
alf a pint of vine- 

gar, and diſſolving in the ſtrained liquor, b 


wy. the 
heat of a water-bath, ten ounces of clarißed ho- 


ney: to cover in ſome degree the ill ſmell of the 


Oxymel garlic, a little caraway and ſweet fennel ſeeds, 
ex allio 


bruiſed, two drams of each, are boiled for a ſhort 


Ph. Lond. time in the vinegar before the garlic is put in. 


© "The garlic itſelf is never to e boiled, either. 


with vinegar or with watery liquors; the virtues 


of this root reſiding in an eſſential oil, which ex- 


hales along with the ſtream of boiling water, leav- 
ing, if the decoction be inſpiſſated, an inert mu- 
cilaginous extract, which has very little of the 


taſte and nothing of the ſmell of the garlic. The 


oll, obtainable by diſtillation, is of a nn | 
colour and a thick ropy conſiſtence, in ſmall- 
uantity but of great he of an extreme 
ſtrong ſmell and a fiery taſte: great part of the 
oil remains diſſolved in the diſtilled water, which 
is very ſtrongly impregnated with the taſte and 
ſcent of the garlic. ᷣV RS. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, digeſted on dry garlic 
root. extracts its virtues more readily and more 
perfectly than either water or vinegar. With this 
WE „ > 1 ern 


8 


ive out their 


* 


fruum.,. the active matter of the garlic does 
„ + the ſpirit diſtilled off from the 
filtered tincture has very little taſte or ſmell of the 
root, nearly all its virtue remaining in the inſpiſ- 


 *ALNUS Pharm. Pariſ. Alnus rotundifolia 
glutinoſa viridis C. B. ALDER: a tall conife- 
rous tree, common in watery places; with 
very little branches; roundiſh, crenated, clammy 
leaves; a rugged, blackiſh, brown bark; and ne 
diſh wood. | gl on 
Al the parts of the alder tres are more or leſs 
aſtringent and bitter. The bark is a ſtrong ſtyp- 
tic, and might, doubtleſs, be applied to the ſame 
purpoſes as the other ſubſtances of that claſs, tho” 
at preſent rarely or never made uſe of medicinally, 
unleſs ſometimes among the common people in 
fomentations and epithems, o  _ _ 
- Tournefort reports (a), that in the Alpine coun- 
tries, it is cuſtomary to procure a plentiful ſweat, 
by covering the patient all over with bags of alder 
leaves heated ; and that by repetitions of this ope- 
ration, rheumatiſms, and ſciaticas, are commonly 
cured. | In this way of application, it is apparent». 
ly the heat and moiſture, and not any peculiar 
quality of the alder leaves, that is the medicine. 


ALOES : a bitter, gummy-reſinous, inſpiſſat - 
ed juice; prepared from the leaves of certain 


* 

- 

N 
1 * 


E 


thick fleſhy leaved plants of the fame name. 


Three ſorts of it are diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops. 


1. ALOE SocoTORINA Pharm, Lond. Ale © 


ſuccotrina Ph. Edinb. Socotorine aloes; brought 
from the iſland Socotora in the Indian ocean, 
wrapt in ſkins ; obtained from the aloe. ſacotrina 
anguſtifolia ſpinoſa flore ey rot Breyn. This 
ſort of aloes is of a bright ſurface, and in ſome de- 
gree pellucid; in the lump, of a yellowiſh red co- 
(a) Hiſt. des plantes aux environs de Paris, 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


| Jour, with a purpliſh caſt; hen reduced into 


wder, of a golden colour. It is hard and friable 
in the winter, ſomewhat pliable in the ſummer, 
and ſoftens betwixt the fingers. Its bitter taſte is 
accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but not 


ſufficient to prevent its being deer ee the 


ſmell is not very unpleaſant, and ſomewhat re- 
ſembles that of myrrh. | 4 


2. ALOE HEPATICA Pharm. Edinb. Hepa> 


tic, Barbadoes, or common aloes; uſually 
brought from Barbadoes, the beſt ſort in large 
gourd ſhells, an inferior kind in pots, and a ſtill 
worle in caſks; extracted from the aloe C. B. 
Aloe dioſcoridis & aleorum Sloan jamaic. I his is 


darker coloured than the foregoing, and not ſo 


| Fight. It is generally drier and more 
compact; though ſometimes, eſpecially the caſk 
ſort, quite ſoft and clammy. fs ſmell is much 


Clear or þ 


ſtronger and more diſagrecable: the taſte in- 


tenſeſy bitter and nauſeous, with little or nothing 
of the aromatic flavour of the ſocotorine. 


3. ALOE, CABALLINA, Caballine or borſe 
aloes; prepared, probably, from the aloe guineen/is 


ll caballina vulgari ſimilis ſed tota maculata Commel. 


prælud. not, as is generally ſuppoſed, the feces of 
the hepatic; the difterence not being in purity, but 
in quality. It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from both 
the foregoing by its ſtrong rank ſmell ; in other 


reſpects it agrees pretty much with the hepatic, 


and is, not unfrequently, ſold in its place, Some- 


times it is prepared ſo pure and bright as ſcarce ta 


be diſtinguiſhable by the eye even from the ſoco- 
torine, but its offenſive ſmell . readily betrays. it; 


and if this alſo ſhould be diſſipated by art, its want= 


ing the aromatic flavour of the finer aloes will be a 
ſafficient criterion. FVV 
© ALoEs is a ſtimulating cathartic bitter. Ta- 


ken in ſufficient doſes to purge effectually, as half 
a dram or two ſcruples, it occaſions commonly a 
great irritation about the anus, and ſometimes a 


diſcharge of blood. In ſmaller doſes, as ten or 
twelve grains, repeated once or twice a day, it not 


# 1. 5 1 REA. FA 3 . only 5 
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only unloads the firſt paſſages, but attenuates and 
Aillblves viſcid humours in the remoter party 0 
warms the habit, quickens the circulation, and c 
romotes the menſtrual and hæmorrhoidal fluxes: 
its continued uſe renders the blood ſenſibly more 
fluid, as appears on veneſection. For a time, in 
theſe ſmall doſes, it does not act by ſtool: but at 
length it produces a gentle looſeneſs, of longer 
continuance than that occaſioned by moſt other 
purgatives; hence its utility in habitual coſtive- 
neſs. - This - ſtimulating cathartic is particularly - 
adapted. to perſons of a. phlegmatic temperament 
and ſedentary life, to cachectic indiſpoſitions, 
and oppreſſions of the ſtomach by viſcid crudities | 
contracted from irregularity ; in dry bilious habits, 5 
it is often injurious, immoderately heating the 
blood, or inflaming the bo wels. 
This bitter juice is accounted deſtructive to 
worms, or to the matter which favours their pro- 
duction, whether taken internally, or applied in 
plaſters to the umbilical region. It is powerfully 
antiſeptic; and commonly made an ingredient in 
tinctures and balſams for cleanſing and healing 
wounds or putrid ſo rem. 
Aloes conſiſts of a reſinous matter, and a large 
proportion of a ſubſtance called gum. By boil- 
ing in water, in the proportion for inſtance of four 
ounces to a quart, it nearly all diſſolves, except 
the impurities, into a dark coloured liquor; which 
on ſtanding in the cold for a_night, depolits the Reſina a- 
reſin to the bottom, the gummy part continuing loes Ph. 
diſſolved. From this ſolution (poured off from Lond. 
the precipitated reſin, and, if any feculencies ap-- 
pear in it, paſſed through a ſtrainer). the gum 3 
may be recovered in a ſolid form by eva tation. 1% - 
The coarſer ſorts of aloes may. be tified from 
their feculencies, without any ſeparation of the. 
gummy and reſinous parts, by training the ſolu- | _ _ 
tion whillt hot, and ſetting it direQtly to evaporate, 3 


* 
- 


— 


without ſuffering it to ſettle. 17557 
The hepatic aloes is found to contain more re- 

ſin and leſs gum than the ſocotorine, and this than 
the caballine-. Twelve ounces of caballine aloes | 


76 


extract of 
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yielded two of reſin, the ſame quantity of ſaco- 


torine three, of hepatic almoſt four: of gummy 


extract, the caballine rn nine ounces, the 
ſocotorine ſomewhat leſs 


| than nine, the hepatic 
eight. The watery ſolution of the gummy part 


of the ſocotorinę, after the ſeparation of the reſin, 
appeared of a bright brown colour, with a caſt 
. of red; that of the caballine, deep reddiſh brown; 


of the hepatic, browniſh yellow, without any 
JJ 8 
The reſins of all the ſorts, purified by ſolution 
in ſpirit of wine, (for in their ſettling from the 
watery decoction of the aloes, the impurities of 
the juice ſubſide along with them) have little ſmell, 
that obtained from the ſocotorine has ſcarcely any 
perceptible taſte, that of the hepatic a flight bit- 
teriſh reliſh, and that of the caballine a litre more 
of the aloetic flavour. The gummy extracts alſo 
are leſs diſagreeable than the crude aloes: the 
ext To ſocotorine has very little ſmell, 
and is in taſte ſcarcely cnpleafant: that of the 
Hepatic is in ſmell ſomewhat ftronger, but ſeems' 
to be in taſte rather leſs ungrateful than the ex- 


tract of the ſocotorine: the gum of the caballine 


retains a conſiderable ſhare of the peculiar rank 
fmell of this kind of aloes, but its taſte is not 


much more unpleaſant than that of the extracts 
made from the other wo.. Fe 


4 


© The purgative virtue of aloes, contrary to that 


of moſt of the other cathartic vegetables, reſides 
chiefly in the gummy part; the reſin, though 
taken in conſiderable doſes, whether divided by 
teſtaceous powders, or diffolved in ſpirit of wine, 


bauving little or no cathartic powder. Socotorine 


I 
A N 
24 


aloes, which contains more gum than the hepatic; 


purges more, and with greater irritation:? the 


former therefore is to be preferred where a ſti- 
mulus is required, as for promoting or exciting 


ttte menſtrual flux; whilſt the latter is better fit- 


ted for a common purge. The vulnerary and 


balſamic virtues, on the other hand, reſide prin- 
cipally in the reſin; and hence the hepatic, which 
„0 FO OTC 
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is more reſinous than the ſocotorine, is found to 
be more ſerviceable in external applications. The 
caballine aloes, on account of its offenſive ſmell, 
is very rately made uſe of, at lea under 1 in own 
name. either internally or externa ly. | 
The: "oy! rat? aloetic gum diſſolves, not only a 
in water y, but likewiſe, in ſpixituous menſtrua; 
and even more readily in proof ſpirit. and in rec- 
tified ſpirit, than in water or wine... When pow⸗ 
dered aloes is macerated, or digeſted in a gentle 
warmth, with water, with Wine, or with vinous 
ſpirits largely” diluted, the Powder ſoftens, . nd 
becomes tenacious, and. the - ſolution goes 
ceeding flowly.: hence in making 1 1 . 85 or "fo- ” 
tutions of aldes i in theſe kinds o menſtrua, it is A 
of advantage to 8 with the powder ſome clean 
dry fand, which b by beg a it divided, promotes 
the diſſolution. 5 Wich fied and proof ſpirits, 
the aloes does not cohere, but continues powdery. : 
till diffolved.” YO RO THE oo 
Abbes is ſometimes taken. vß tele, fombtimes 
mixed with ſaponaceous 2 warmed, with 
afomatics, acuated with putigent e Com- 
bined with the ere be, &c. Many. of * Pil. alo- 
theſe kinds of "compoſitions have "een received: — 8 Ph. 
officinals* à pill, for exax ple, compoſed of « equa 
parts of aloes and rde h z proper quantity o Hicra 
chin honey 7 4 pomder, of eight parts of aloes, No 
Ws T a 
nian a ikeroot/ d one of ginge A tint 55 Tena. 
made by e five i ae powders! in Elink, 
five For” — its of mountain Wine: pills of Tinct. ſac. 
fout foes, two-of mytrh, and RR 
one I of Fof faffron, made up with firup. of CAT Pharm. 
of orange peel? vinous arid Fpirituous tinctures of Edinb. 
the aloes wirr "different proportions of "the myrrh, 1 Rufi 
— Kaffron e. Among 4j rent aromatic 
aterials made trial of, ol ſeemed the beſt 2. Pil.com- 
2447500 for alleviating the offetifivenels of the ales; wn 
the committee appointed by the London college for Ruß Phar. 
- reforming theit pharmacop | 15 made Choice of EAb. 
canella ha,” on account of its hot renderin the = Elixi- 
medicine fo hot as the neceſſa aty « uaatit of the xia propri- 
clove ee 46, 1 and IT FIG wh 
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the clove flavour, as to cover the aloes in a Cuff 
cient degree: ſome commend the c caryophyls 
lata, or clove bark, as having more of the clove 
flavour, than canella alba, and yet not . being 
very hot.— Where volatile ſpirits are to be joi 
a ſolution of the aloes in dulcified ſpirit of A am- 
moniac, or in ſpirit of ſal ammoniac made with 
quicklime, are very elegant preparations,. and re- 
bem little afſiſtance from aromatics' to render 
m ſupportable to the palate; the offenſiveneſs 
F the aloes being greatly abated by the ſpirit, 
the pungeney of the ſpirit ſheathed by the 
aloes: the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac made with fixt 
alkaline ſalt does not diſſolve near 1 much 08 che 
Bow as the two above mentioned. Te 
ALSINE., 
IESE Pharm. Edinb. „ 
foe mor ſus gallinæ nur ſus galline J. B. Cnicx- 
| WEED :* a ſmall, creeping, juicy herb; annual, 
common at all times. of: che year in W 1 
vated grounds. Rc, 
Tufts herb was formerly employed. in cata- 
plaſms againſt inflammations z and its expreſſed 
8 juice, or decoction, given. alſo. internally, as an 
I = aperient, antiſcorbutic, antiphlogiſtic, and as a 
reſtorative, that is, perhaps, for abating bectic 
Ge in 0 A conſumptions.. Nor do 
the virtues aſcribed. to, it appear to to be wholly 
without foundation: 8 diſcovers, that. 
. it is not deſtitute of ah ive matter, though this. 
55 fs in the herb, 
wy Tins Ay nf to maſk iſe elf ll ſeparated from the 


.noviig! To + 51 63 


4 e 5 jeu haves an, eee — 5 ; 
5 aline taſte, without rem ſmell; in 
| \ \cfiffillation, "with — 74 9 70 po they give 
cover nothing, On xxprelſion, "they; yield a large. 
| «gi 4:5 green coloured turbid Juices) which. 
difficult 2 its its oy upon and, ; but im- 
- - mediately parts with., them on being 775 to 
bee Sad Beit aſſed ne A. Ar. 
er, looks clear ph. . eddith, depurated 
'S inſpiſſated o 4 00 1 ence. O inert. 
iſcovers to the taſte'a cool penetrating faline 
pungency, 
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pungeney, which quickly goes ol, c e 


ue, in * mouth. e 4 1 
101 RI ee eee 


ALTHEA Pharm. Lond. Abe, ee, 


iter Pharm. Edinb. Althea" dieſcor idis & 


plinii C. B. MARSHMALLOW: à ſoft 7 5 


plant: with oblong undivided leaves; and 

fleſh coloured monopetalous flowers, cut eld 
into five ſections, ſet in a double cup, the outer= 
moſt of which is divided into nine parts, the in- 


ner into five: the fruit conſiſts! of a number of | 
capſules, ſet in form of a flat diſx, containing yy A 


each a ſingle ſeed : the roots are long and ſlender, 
with ſeveral fibres, of a pale yellowiſh colour on 
the outſide, and white within. At grows wild in 
marſhes and other moiſt places, though frequent- 
ly cultivated in gardens. It is perennial, and 
s from June to near the end of ſummer. 
Arx the parts of althæa abound with a git 


nous juice, of ſearcely any ſmell or particular 
taſte. The dry roots, boiled in water, give out 


near half their weight of gummy matter; which, 
on evaporating the aqueous as fluid, forms a flavour- 


leſs, yellowiſh mucilage- The leaves afford 


ſcarcely one fourth their weight; and the flowers 
and ſeeds ſtill leſs 3: though the two latter have 
been looked upon by ſome as the moſt mucila- 
 ginous, and accordingly preſeribed in leſs 
ut (a) than the other parts of the plant. 
Of all the mucilaginous vegetables; Sat Bal 
low root is, among us, of the moſt general uſe; 
for obtunding and ineraſſating aerimonious thin 
fluids, in tickling coughs' from defluxions on the 


— and lungs; in hoarſeneſs; eroſions of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, difficulty and heat of urine; 


and for lubricating and relaxing the paſſages in | 


hritic and calculous complaints ii e 


* ſeruple to a dram or two, either 
con junction with other materials of 
tion, as gum tragacanth, ſtarch, &c. ' It is ra- 


* iffelf" or in 


ther too bulky, however, for this 0 and 


0 in moſt N * ft: ae Te 


inten- 


e 
a” be , D 


he root is ſometimes given im powder, from 


rr 


yin 


\ 
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in chat of an infaſton or decoction, ſweetened 


1s ſufficient for a quart or three pints of water, a 
larger proportion rendering the liquor diſagreeably 
limy. -A ſirup, made by boiling a pound of the 
Freſh roots in a gallon of water till half the liquor 

| | is waſted, preſſing out the decoction, and after 
| ſettling for a night, boiling. it down with four 
| pounds of fine ſugar till the weight of the whole 
exalthaca ocionally in ſome diſorders of: the. breaſt, and 

Ph. Lond. for ſweetening emollient decoctions in nephritic 

Pharm. Edinb. ALum:' a ſemitranſparent, auſ- 
tere, ſtyptic ſalt ; compoſed of the vitriolic acid, 
and a certain earth; which earth is either of the 
pure argillaceous earth, or elſe is contained, in 


1 


great quantity, in all the argillaceous ſoſſils that 


have been examined. 


The greateſt quantities of this ſalt are artifici - 


7 - ally produced from different kinds of minerals, 
1 whoſe nature and compoſition: are little known. 
; 5 A blueiſh late found in the hills near Scarborough 
z 5 and in ſome other parts of England (a), and a 
3 | richly, aluminous by calcination, and a bitumi- 
nous earth near Hall in Saxony, by expoſure to 
the air: this laſt, if laid in large heaps, grows 

hot, like the pyritæ, and at length burſts. into 

; flame (c). ark: her e Ake, in Sweden, , fer 7 ugineous 

pyritæ, from which alum, as well as vitriol, is 

obtained (d) 3 and moſt, if not all, of the alumi- 

nous ſlates, participate alſo largely of vitriol: it 
is probable that in all the matrices of this ſalt, 


e part, which becomes alum, differs from chat 


Which in the pyritæ becomes vitriol, only in the 
former having an argillaceous earth in the place 
i of the metallic calx of the latter. Nr 555 51 1 KS 

SH, ib 39-1 T4 SDSS £7571; b3 The: 
NN fſoph. tranſaci 0 No. 142. 1 
1 00 Mercatus, 2 23 ar marium Iii. cap. 2. tn 
(e) Hoffmann, otferv. phyſico-chym. lib. iii. off. 8. 


(4) Leopold, felaie de inere Jus ſuecico, p. n. 84. 


© ſeqq- 


with a little liquorice : an ounce of the dry root 


} 
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The alum, produced in the mineral, ſome- 


times ſhoots. upon the ſurface into fibrous efflo- 
reſcences, called by the ancients, from their form, 


alumen plumoſum; though later times have ap- 
kad. that name to a ſubltance of a very different 
ind, The ſalt is extracted from the earth 

matter by elixation with water; and e 
— ht to à cryſtalline form, by evaporating 

lution to a proper pitch, and then ſetting 
i. 1 ſhoot, with the addition of a little alka- 
line lye or putrefied urine, without which the 
cryſtallization does not ſucceed. Even when 


the pure earth, ſeparated from alum, is rediſſoly- 


ed 1 in the vitriolic acid, the ſolution. does. not * 50 
ly ſhoot into perfect cryſtals, till ſome alkaline 
1 


ixt or volatile, is added; this acid ſeeming 
not to fully ſatiate itſelf with the aluminous earth, 


and the unſatiated part preventing the cryſtalliza« 
tion of the reſt (a). The alkaline. liquor i is to be 


dropt in by degrees, till a white precipitation be- 


gins to appear; a mark, that all the redundant | 


acid is now bom, and that a further, addition 


4 


the kl of the et, the 7 is of a 19490 | 


hue, and in ſmaller cryſtallized. maſſes. . The 
2 roch or rock alum is applied among us to the” 


m liſh, on account of the hardneſs and Fae of its 


and by foreign writers to the Roman, 'on' 
account of the hard ſtone or rock from which it 


is extracted. The Roman is thought to be ſome- 


what leſs ſtyptic and leſs nauſeous than the hal 
liſh, and is ſuppoſed by ſome to have for its ba s 
a ſomewhat different kind of earth. 


ALUM. is a ſtrong aſtringent ; one of he ne 
eſt of the ſubſtances of that claf⸗ 5 It! is in common 


\(@) Mirggras, em, phe Pacad. 4 laue. de Dorking 
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ole for! external purpoſes ; againſt relaxations of 


the uvula; in gargariſms for ſpongy ſcorbutic 
ums; in epithems and collyria for inflamma- 


tions and defluxions of the eyes, Nc. In this laſt 


Coagu- 


lum alu- 


minoſumi 


Ph. Lond, 


Ones, as ten, fiſteen, and ſometimes. twenty grains, 


® Pulvis 


helvetii. 


+ Palvis 


ſtypticus 


intention, we have ſcarcely any application more 
effectual that the coagulum recommended by 
Biverius, made by agitating the white of an e 8 

H- 


» 


with a Jump of allum, till it acquires the con 


tence of an e e to be ſpread on 
tow, and applied warm to the eyes at bed- time; 
Troper ebacuations, if the inflammation is eonſi- 
derable, being premiſed. een ee 


| nh it is given in fmall dofes, of half a 


grain or leſs, as a mild corroborant; and in larger 


for reſtraining immoderate hæmorrhagies, Theſe 


_ kirge doſes are never adviſable, but in profuſe and 
threatening evacuations ; as they are apt to nauſe- 


ate the ſtomach, occaſion gripes, and leave obſti- 
nate conſtipations of the howels. The firſt doſe 


111 1 p t> : ; 
# * * 1 
. 


or two ſometimes purge a little 


| Te has been cuſtomary to mix alum for internal 


uſe, with an equal * or with half + its quantity of 


1 * 


dragons blood; which ſerves to diſguiſe the alum, 


and render it, ef] prcially when the mixture is made. 


by melting then together “, more ſlow of folution 


Ph. Eling, I be flomach, in conſequence of which it fits 


ealer and may be given with leſs inconvenience 


in conliderable_doſes;: this is, perhaps, the only 


W of. the gion of drains blood to. 
T. 


alum.. Dr. Thompſon, in the medical effays pub- 


* £ E 


of the good effects of this compound in uterine 


hemorchagies; and aſſures us, that he had never 
found.any medicine fo much to be depended on, 


whether for correcting: the too frequent return of 


t 
$4 


eat abundance, for ſtop- 


. 


the menſes or their 2990 


ping the floodings which women with child are 
ſubſect to, or moderating the flow of the lochia. 


In violent bleedings he gave half a dram, of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of the two, every half hour; 


and ſeldom. failed. to ſuppreſs the. diſcharge before 


| three or four drams had been taken. The ſuc- 


# 4 - s 4 EY 43 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
ceſs of this medicine in theſe diſorders induced 
him to preſcribe it in the fluor albus, and in this 
alſo it hag excellent effe dt. 55 

. Alum diſſolves in twelve times its weight or leſs 
of water: on ſetting the ſolution to exhale ſlowly 
in a moderate warm air, the ſalt concretes into 
cryſtals, of eight or more triangular ſides. The ſo- 
lution changes the colour of the blue flowers of 
plants, or their juices, to a red or purple, as acids 
do; and like them alſo, it coagulates milk and the 
ſerous humours of animals. The whey obtained 


by boiling a pint of cows milk with two drams Serum a- 
of powdered alum, is ſametimes given in uterine lumino- 
hæmorrhagies, and recommended alſo in the dia- ſum Phar. 
betes (a), in doſes of a quarter of a pint, three Lov. 


or four times a day. This liquor, like other alu- 
minous ſolutions, is not a little ungrateful: nor 
does this method of obtaining the ſalution admit 
of ſo much preciſion, as could be wiſhed for in a 
medicine of ſuch efficacy .in regard to the doſe; a 
conſiderable part of the alum þeing retained in the 
curd, which taſtes rather more ſtrongly alumi- 
nous oO” 128 whey... 3 may be i 
more elegant by a proper addition of ſugar, and 
of dried red Fe na Wah 


This ſalt, expoſed to the fire, ealily liquefies, 
bubbles up in Pliſters, emits watery vapours 


amounting to about one ſixth of its 9 8 and Alumen 


ſeems on taſting to be a 
ally diſſolving in the mouth, diſcovers at length. 
the ſame taſte as the alum at firſt. This dried, or 

burnt alum, as it is called, is ſometimes employ- 
ed for drying foul ulcers, and Colne prong 
' fleſh, which it does with great mildneſs, but it is 


% FY 


aid to have an inconvenience of leaving a hard- 


then turns to a light onen unfulible.ma 


nels upon the BA. toe nn alt won gn 
The burnt alum. urged with a ſtronger fire, 
gives out an acid ſpirit.exactly fimilar to that ob- 
tained by the ſame means from vitriol ; the mat- 
ter which remains, if the fire has been ſufficienyy | 
intenſe and long continued, is the pure earth.of 


l : „ Which uſtum 
moſt inſipid, but gradu- Ph. Lond. 
ength 


MAT ERIA MEDICA. 


the alum, white, light, and inſipid. If any of the 


alum ftill retains: its acid, which a" conſiderable 


part commonly does though à pretty ftrong fire 


hath been continued for ſome days, this part may 
tpn; toy" boling ener; ou eee 
indifloluble earth. © © . 


Tue earth of alum may be ſeparatedd alſo by 0 | 


2 75 
* * 


hy olving the alum in water, and adding a ſolution of 


any pure alkaline ſalt, or rather a volatile ſpirit: 
the liquor grows inſtantly milky on this addition; 


and on ſtanding for a little time the aluminous 


earth falls to the bottom, its acid being abſorbed 


by the alkali. This earth, freed from the ſaline 
matter by repeated ablutions with boiling water, 
diſſolves readily in all acids: folutions of it in the 


nitrous and marine are more ſtyptic, and more 


- nauſeous than alum itſelf : ſolutions of it in'vege- 


table acids, though ſtrongly ſtyptic, are of a mild- - 
er and leſs ungrateful kind, and promiſe to be; 
in many caſes, medicines of no ſmall utility, 7. 


_ AMBRAGRISEA Pharm, Edinb. Suctinum 


griſeum. Succinum cinereum. Ambarum. AM- 


| BERGRES : a marine bitumen; very light ,fo as to 
ſwim both in water and in rectified ſpirit of wine; 


growing (oft in a gentle warmth ; when warmed, 


cba fragrant ſmell: ſoluble in boiling ſpirit of 

wine, from which, if the ſaturated ſolution be ſet 

in a very cold place, or if a part of the menſtruum 
be exhaled, a propottionable quantity of the am- 


Le EEE into a whitiſh unctuous ſubſtance; 


he greateſt quantities of ambergris are met 
with in the Indian ocean: 58 have likewiſe 


been now and then difcovered in our own (a) | and 


peſant 182 livres. 


other northern ſeas. It is found floating on the 


ſurface of the ſea, or adhering to rocks, or thrown 
out upon the ſhores, and ſometimes in the ſto- 


machs of large fiſhes. It is uſually in ſmall maſſes, 


tho! there are accounts of very large ones weighing 
more than an hundred (5) pounds, opake, rugged, 


of 


(0% Charleton, de animal. append. de HH. 


(5) Chevalier, deſcription de la piece d ambregris, Er. 
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of a greyiſh or aſh colour intermingled with yel- 
 lawiſh and blackiſh ſpecks or veins, of a looſe 


texture, friable in a certain degree like wax, 


breaking rough and uneven, and frequently con- 
taining pieces of ſhells and other like matters, It 
is ſaid to be at firſt ſoft ; and when found in this 
ſtate, to be often adulterated by incorporating dif- 


ferent ſubſtances with it; an abuſe which may 


in good meaſure be diſtinguiſhed by the appear- 
ance and texture of the maſs, and with more cer- 


tainty by its differences from true ambergris in ſo- 


lubility, volatility, and ſmel. | 
_ - AMBERGRI1S has ſcaxcely any particular tafte ; 
and very little ſmell, unleſs heated, or much hand- 


led; in which circumſtances, its ſmell is very” ++ 
fragrant, and to moſt people agreeable : ſet ? 
fire, it ſmells like burning amber. It ſoftens be» ; 
twixt the fingers, melts in a ſmall degree of heagf 


into the appearance of oil, and in a ſtrong one 
proves almoſt totally volatile. Diſtilled, it yields 
an aqueous phlegm; a brown coloured acidulous 


ſpirit, a deeper coloured oil, at length a thick  _— 


balſam, and ſometimes a ſmall portion of a con- 


crete ſalt. The ſpirit, oil, balſam and falt, are 


ſimilar to thoſe obtained by the ſame treatment 
from another: except that the oil is of a more 
grateful ſmell. 5 | N 


* 


It diſſolves in pure ſpirit of wine, almoſt totally, 


but ſparingly, arid not without the affiſtance of a 
boiling heat. Neymann obſerves, that pure ſpirit 
may be made to take up about one twelfth its 
own weight of the ambergris ; that ſpirits impreg- 
nated with a little eſſential oil, whether by the ad- 


dition of the oil itſelf, or by diſtillation, from oily 


vegetables, diflolve it more readily than pure ſpi- 
xit : that ſpirits drawn over from fixt alkaline ſalts, 
extract a deeper tincture, but diſſolve no more, 
than thoſe which have been tectiſied without that 


addition: and that the dulcified acid and alkaline 


ſpirits have very little effect on it. i 
Ambergris is, in general, one of the moſt agree- 
able of the perſumes, and the leaſt apt to difor- 


der weak conſtitutions, or ſuch as are liable to 


e 8 13 ; | | be 


= 
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be offended by ſubſtances of that claſs. Taken 


internally from two or three grains to a ſcruple, 
it is accounted a high cordial, corroborant, and 
antiſpaſmodie; in which light it is preſcribed by 

Riverius in hypochondriacal affections. A ſolu- 
tion of it made in a very highly reQified ſpirit diſ- 
tilled from roſes, is recommended by Hoffmann, 
in his phyſico- chemical obſervations, as one of the 
moſt effectual corroborants of the nervous ſyſtem, 

The orientals are ſaid to look upon it as an aphro- 
difiac, and ſuppoſe that the frequent uſe of it con- 
tributes to longevity. - „3500 
ind. ſen The faculty of Paris direts a tincture to be 
eſſentia drawn, by digeſting two ſcruples of ambergris in 
ambræ two ounces: of # high rectified ſpirit impregnated 
Ph. Pariſ. with roſes. They have alſo a compound tincture 
made from the ſame quantity of ambergris, with 
half as much muſk; ten grains of civet, ſix drops 
of oil of cinnamon, and four drops of oil of rho— 
dium, digeſted together in four ounces and a half 
| of a ſpirit impregnated with roſes and orange 
ind. ſeu flowers. This compeund tincture is a very high 
eſſentia Perfume: a few drops of it give à fine ſcent to a 
. regia Ph, large proportion of inodorous matters. It is uſed 
Pariſ-. alſo for heightening the natural odours of other 
bdodies, as aromatic waters, ſpirits, &c, the prin- 
cipal ſecret, for this purpoſe, conſiſts in adding 
the perfume ſo ſparingly, that while it heightens 
and improves the ſmell of the ſubſtance it is joined 
to, it may not betray its own: The moſt ad- 
vantageous way of preparing theſe kinds of tine- 

_ tures, in regard to the ambergris, appears to be, 
to make the ſpirit boil or ſimmer with it firſt, 
that this ingredient may be completely diſſolved 
before the more ſoluble ones are added. The 
vapour, which exhales during the coction, caught 
and condenſed in proper veſſels, has little flavour 
of the ambergris: water, diſtilled from it in the 
fame manner, proves conſiderably impregnated 
with its fragrance, W rih 4 
AH. BisyopsweeD : an umbelliferous 
plant ; producing ſmall oblong ſeeds 8 8 
bo. „ ſide, 


ſide, convex and ſurrowed on the other. The 


upper leaves are finely divided; the lower narrow, 
indented, ſet in pairs along a middle rib, with 
All odd one at the end. £ . 70 ** 
1, AMMIVERUM Pharm. Edinb. Ammi al. 


terum ſemine appii C. B. Anmi odere origan 


* e 4 


7. B. True biſhopſweęd; with reddith brown 


- 


eeds; à native of Egypt, from whence. the ſeeds 
are ſometimes, though rarely, brought to us. 


The ſeeds of the true ammi, when in perfec- 
tion, are an elegant aromatic carminative: of a 
warm pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell ap- 


proaching to that of origanum. Diſtilled with. 


water, they yield a conſiderable quantity of a 
lite — Y 
ell and flavour; the remaining decoction, thus 


diveſted of the aromatic part of the ſeed, is un- 


pleaſantly bitteriſn. Spirit of wine appears alſo. = 


to carry off, in its exhalation, the odorous princis 
ple of the ammi; an extract made by this men- 


ruum, though very warm and pungent, and 
ſeeming to contain the whole taſte. of the ſcede, 


having little or nothing of their ſpecific ſmell. 


Ammi vulgare majus latiaribus faliis Jemine mie 
nus odarato F. B. Common biſhopſweed; witk 


larger and paler ſeeds; a native of the ſouthern 


arts of Europe, and propagating itſelf plemifully. Fon; 
- our gardens by the ſeeds which fall in autumn, 
Ihe ſeeds of this ſpecies are weaker both in 
ſmell and taſte than thoſe of the preceding; nor 


does their flavour at all reſemble that of ,origay 
num. The ſeveral. preparations of them are pro- 
portionably different: the eſſential. oil, and the 
ſpirituous extract, are both. leſs grateful and leſs 
pungent. * Eeith 5111 * N 53 : 3 105, 12 f 4 11 

GUMMI AMMONIACUM Phorg, kes 
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Ent. Gun AMMoNIACUM? a Concrete 


LY 


e ee parts 
18253 ; f ; 


# dro 3: > 


ial oil, containing their whole 


mmy-reſihous Juice ; brought from the Eaſt- 
ndies generally in large malſes, compoſed of little . 
lamps or tears, of a milky whiteneſs; the external 


? 5 
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parts of the maſs are commonly yellowiſh or 
browniſh, and the white tears W to the 
"fame colour, on being expoſed” for ſome time to 
the air. Of the plant, from which it is extract- 
ed, we have no further knowledge, than what is 
Jearnt from: the ſeeds found among the tears; 
which reſemble. thoſe of dill, except that they are 
larger, and apparently ne to a een of the 
umbelliferous kind. 

AMMONIACUM has a flew ſwell, like tha 
of galbanum, but leſs ungrateful, and a nauſeous 
ſweetiſh taſte, which is followed by a bitter one. 
Its principal virtue'is that of reſolving obſtruc- 
tions; in which intention, it is frequently made 
uſe of in aſthmas and difficulty of expectoration, 
in menſtrual ſuppreſſions, and cachectic indiſpoſi- 
tions. In obſtructions of the breaſt, it is account- 
ed the moſt effectual of the aperient gums: in 
hyſteric caſes, ſome of the others are preferred or 
joined to it, on account, chiefly, of their more 
powerful ſmell.” It is moſt. commodiouſly taken 

: in the form of pills: the doſe is a ſcruple or half 
a dram, every night or oftner: in larger doſes, as 
a dram, it generally looſens the belly. Applied 
externally, it is kippoled' to diſcuſs bard indolent 
_ tumours, 


Gummi It is ee fragt the eh ſmall "AD We: 


_commo intermixed among the tears, by ſoften- 
my ans wy ing or A lleig it in a little boiling wb th preſſ- 
tum Ph, ing it, whilſt hot, through a ſtrainer, and then 
Lond. inſpiſſating it to its former conſiſtence. For in- 

ternal uſe, the larger and finer tears, unpurified, 
are preferable to the common ſtrained gum; for 
unleſs the proceſs be very ſxilfully managed, it 

LEG loſes in the purification great part of its ſmell, and 

not a little of its taſte. In the ſhops, a compoſi- 
tion of much inſeriour virtues has been often ſold 

in the room of ſtrained ammoniacum. 
Ammoniacum, triturated with water, diſſelves 

Lac am- into an emulſion or milky liquor, a d in this form 
moniaci acts 4035 more effeQually than in the ſolid one 

Ph. Lond. c 75 Simple penny royal water is commonly 

enipls oyed for this pur poſe, in ſuch proportion, 

that 


emulſion contain thirty grains of the mmol 4 
cum. Some have diſſolved it in vinegar f 
ſquills, and thus obtained an expectorant undoubt- 


ed} powerful,” though more unpalatable. - 

” 17 the milky ſolutions are kept ſome time, they 
depoſit a conſiderable quantity-of reſinous matter, 
and become clear. Inſpiſſated, they yield an e. 
tract, of no ſmell, and of only a A bo 'bitteriſh 
taſte. In Alten no eſſential oil is obtained, 
and the diſtilled water is but ſlightly impregnated 
with the flavour of the ammoniacum. In this ref- 


, ammoniacum differs remarkably from moſt 


of che other deobſtruent gume, as aſafetida, gal- 
banum, and ſagapenum, which afford not only 


a ee, diſtilled water, but an actual oil contain- 


the concentrated flavour of the gums.  * | 

ectiſied ſpirit of wine diſſolves near one half 
| of ammoniacum into a tranſparent reddiſh yellow 
liquor, which taſtes ſtrongly of the drug: the un- 
diflolved mucilaginous matter is nearly infipid. 

On diftilling the filtered tinQure by-a gentle heat, 
the ſpirit which comes over has hardly any fla- 
vour of the ammoniacum: nevertheleſs the re- 
maining extract proves weaker, both i in nn 11 
1 than the ee ſubſtance. e 


AMOMUM. E RU 
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mbſunt C. B. Elettari primum Hort. malabar. 
TRUE AMOMUM: a cluſter of round fruits, or 
ſeed veſſels, of an oriental plant. Each fruit is 
about the ſize of a middling grape; and contains, 
under a membranous cover a number of foal 


rough angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh' brown colour 
on the outſide, and whitiſh within: the ſeeds are 


lodged in three diſtinct cells, and thoſe” in each 
cell joined cloſely together, ſo that the fruit, on 
being opened, appears to contain three ſeeds. Ten 
or twelve of cheſe capſules ſtand” together, with- 
out pedicles, upon à woody ſtalk" about an inch 
long: each ſingle capſule is ſurrounded” with fix 


** fer i in ſorm of a ſtar; and the part of the 


ſtalk 


* — 
. -_- 


. Fas: ſeeds of - ammomum ag 2 areng and 
grateful aromatic; of à quick penetrating fra» 


Nie 


— Ofthe other pars of the fla, we have no cen 


ſmell, ſomewhat like that of lavender, 
more agreeable; and of a very warm 


grows 


1 taſte, approaching to that of camphor. 


y are ſaid to Eid f in diſtillation a 


portion of a ſubtile effential oil. The huſks have 

the fame kind of flavour, in a lower degree. 
Theſe ſeeds have long been a ſtranger to this 

Country. They are directed as. an CR in 
the theriaca, in which they have been com 


ſupplied by the ſeeds of the amomum vulgare; 
the London college, under the name ammomum, 
have now allowed either the verum or vulgare to 


be taken indifferently. The college of Edinburgh, 
while they retained that compoſition, Ht 


cloves as a ſuccedancum to the ammum. : 
- 4MOMUM FULGARE.. 


AMOMUM- FVULGARE. Siſen, — . | 
Bainb. Si ſen quod amomum offictnis noftris C. B. 
Bas TARD STONE rARSs Lr: an umbellife- 
rous plant; very much branched; with a firm 


ſtalk higher than the branches; deep green, 


winged, ſerrated, parſnep-like leaves; upright 
umbels; and ſmall, narrow, oblong, ſtriated, 


dark browniſh ſeeds, flat on one ſide and mR 
on the other. It is perennial, s wild under 
moiſt hedges and by 8 ſides > ditches, flowers 
in June and July, — ripens its ſeeds in Auguſt. 
Tus ſeeds of the amamum vulgars have a light 
agrecable ſmell and a mild warm aromatic taſte, 
- Nr have been ſometimes given as — 
and diuretics, like the other warm ſeeds, and. uſus 
ally ſubſtituted. in the ſhops for thoſe: of the amo- 
mum verum, from: which, however, they are very 


conſiderably different, in quality as well as in ap- 


peatance: they are not near ſo hot Os 


* * Ns, 2 8 7 my te n 0 
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| Theſe feeds, infuſed in water, give out very little 


" virtue: by boiling, their flavour is ſoon 
diſſipated, and the liquor becomes di y bit 
teriſh : in diſtillation with water they 
portion of a yeltowifly effentiat gil, Which taſtes 


and ſmells ſtrongly and agreeably of the ſeeds; 
_ Rectified ſpirit readily extracts their virtue, and 


what is ac ſin es — gains from them a 
tincture: the | off by diſtillation from 


the filtered liquor, — over with it nothing 


conſiderable of the flavour of the ſeeds; the re- 


maining extract taſtes ſtrongly and ſmells lignely - 
of the amomum, and proves a orig: N 2 


nn not ungrateful aromatic.” 1555 
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| ALMOND: an oblong; fattiſh} white kernel, 
covered with a thin browniſh ſkin: produced b 3 | 
n 


a tree which reſembles the peach in its leaves a 
flowers, but differs in the fruit; the ſtone bei 


covered with a dry tough matter, of a diſagreeable 
taſte; and the ſhell, though wrinkled and cavere 


nulous, yet not rugged. 


The almond tree is a native of Africa, and: * | 
tivated in great plenty in ſome of the fouthern parts 
of Europe. It is now like wiſe naturalized to our 


own climate, in which it produces fruit not inſe- 


rior to that which we receive from abroad. It 


flowers earlier in the ſpring than moſt other trees, 
though the fruit does not ripen till autumn. 


There are two ſorts of almonds, one of a ſoft 


ſweetiſh taſte, the other bitter. The eye diſtin- 
guiſhes no difference betwixt the trees which yield 
the ſweet and the bitter ſort, nor between the 
kernels themſelves. It is ſaid, nt the ſame trees, 


which in a wild ſtate bore bitter almonds, have, 

| when cultivated, afforded the ſweet kind; and that 
the ſweet, from want of culture, have degenerated | 
into bitter. The almonds we receive from Barba- 


ry, where the tree is indigenous, are bitter; ; whilſt 


thoſe of Europe, and other prey where i ir is culti- f ; 


Ty are in nee eee 


. e See 
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yield a mall 


an care is , e in tha kde of theſe - 


See particularly the ſweet ſort; as they are 
very apt to become rancid in keeping, and to be 
preyed on by an inſect, which eats out the inter · 
nal part, leaving the almond 0 appearance en: 
tire. 


l e eee DULCES. | Fer Lond. E 


Edinb. Sweet almonds, 


Theſe are, for moſt purpoſes, 8 
freed from the outer thin acrid ſkin, by ſteeping 


chem in hot Nn u 1 —— eme to 
de peeled oft. 


SwRET almonds, uſed in 3 are difficult of 
di eſtion, and afford very little nouriſhment, un- 
leſs extremely well comminuted. As medicines, 


they contribute, on account of their ſoft unctu- 
ous quality, to blunt acrimonious humours in the 
nrſt paſſages, and thus, ſometimes, give preſent 


relief in heart- burns and other like complaints. 
On expreſſion, they yield a large quantity, near 


| half their own weight, of oil: which, though it has 
No particular taſte or flavour, is ſomewhat more 


agreeable to the palate than oil * or moſt of 


4 the other common expreſſed oils ; and hence is 


employed medicinally, for internal uſes in prefe · 


rence to thoſe oils; for obtundin ing acrid Juices, 
and ſoftening and relaxing the ſolids ; 


| _ hoarſeneſs, coſtiveneſs, e pains | 


in tickling 


On boiling almonds in water, 2 part of their 
oil ſeparates, and is gradually collected on the 
ſurface : in digeſtion with rectiſied ſpirit, no ſepa- 
ration was obſerved.. Very little of the almond 
is diſtolved either by ſpirit or by water; the de- 
e made in both menſtrua, leaving, on 

poration, only a ſmall portion of 2 ſomewhat | 
Guß ſweetiſh matter. : 
On triturating the almond with water, the * 
unites with the aqueous fluid, by the mediation. or 
the mucilaginous and farinaceous matter of the 
kernel, into an emulſion or milky liquor: a ſmall 
pages of powdery matter remaining undiſſolu- 
$9.5. pads that have undergone | e * 
on 
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action of the preſs, retain ſtill ſo much of their 
oil, as to communicate a milky hue to water. 
Theſe liquors participate of the emollient vir- 
tues of the oil, and hence are preſcribed in the 
ſame intentions as the oil itſelf; particularly in . 
heat of urine and ſtranguries, whether atiſing 
from a ſpontanegus acrimony of the humours, or 
the operation of Eantharides or other irritating me- 
dicines. They are given alſo as diluents in acute 
diſeaſes and in ſome caſes, for ſupplying, in ſome 
degree, the place of animal milk, with which 
they have a great analog. + 
in ounce of almonds forms an emulſion of à Emulſio 
due conſiſtence with a quart of water; which is communis 
to be gradually poured on, aſter the almondds 
have been firſt thoroughly pounded: A little ſu- 
gar or other grateful materials are commonly add- 
ed, the palatableneſs of the liquor being a point 
of ſome importance, as it is in all caſes intended! 
to be drank plentifully. For moſt of the inten- 
tions, in which emulſions are generally given, gum 
arabick is an uſeful addition : if the water is heats 
ed, to haſten the ſolution of the gum, it muſt 
ſtand till grown cold before it is poured on the 
almonds, otherwiſe the emulſion will be im- 
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days, to a heat equal to that of the human bod, 
| ; i 0 © Hines 


becomes rancid and acrimonious. Emulſions, m 
the other hand, on ſtanding for ſome hours,-throw *© 
up a white cream to the ſurface,” and the Whey 5 
like liquor | underneath; grows, not raneid, Hut 
ſour. 12 2— aſcribe to emulſions an adv an- l 0 
tage, in inflammatory diſtempers, above the pure 0 
dil, of not being ſubject to become acrid-andirri- | 
tating by the heat of the body, but tending rather 
to a ſtate in which they may contribute t abate . 
inflammation, Acids, mixed with emulſions, | 
promote the ſeparation of the oily and ſerous 
parts, producing immediately a thick curd; nearly 
after the ſame manner as they do in animal-milks 
The pure oil, triturated with a thick mucilag 
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Da, from which the ou does 3 oh 

ro bee . 
acids ; though it ĩs Alkalies 
both fixt and volatile. One part of , made 
into a mucilage with an equal quantity of water, 
is ſuſſicient for four parts of the oil. The white 


er yolk of an egg, and a mixture of ſirup with a 


ſmall quantity of —— ſpirit, Tender the ol alſa 

4 water, but leſs: perſectiy. | 
Sweet almonds are an uſeful end od 

with water ſubſtances which of them- 


| ſelves are not miſcible with it. | Caraphor, and 


and other reſins, whether native.or 


| as triturated with about fix times 


their quantity of almonds, diſſolVve along with 
them in water into a milky liquor, and are thus 
excellently fitted for being taken in a liquid form. 
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Bitter almonds. | 


Bir raR — eren che abet in 
yielding a large quantity of oil, and in being miſ- 
cible with water into an emulſion. The Sil has 
0 perceptible hitterneſs, and is not in any reſ- 
peR diſtinguiſhable from that of the ſweet: al. 
monds< the college allow, for medicinal. uſe; the 


Oleum a- oil of either ſort to be taken indifferently. The 
ran, matter remaining after the expreſſion of the „ 
retains all the bitterneſs, and taſtes much Arooger | 


than the almond did at firſt. | 

Great part of the bitter matter diſſolves, by the 
| affiſtance of heat, both in water and in rectified 
ſpirit.: and a part ariſes alſo with both menſtrua 


in diſtillation. Spirit ſeems to extract, and wa- 


ter to ele vate, the moſt. It did not appear that 
the whole is difloted or elevated by either, or by | 


| the aerinate application of both; 


Bitter | almonds, and exriviſions- made em 
1 have been recommended as aperients, re- 
ſolvents, diuretics and anthelmintios. They are, 
doubtleſs, of ſome uſe in the above intentions, but 
apparently of too dangerous a kind. The al- 
monds in ſubſtzace; taken freely, occaſions ſick - 
. hs eee ſome other 


4 animals, 


oath 
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unimals, they are poiſonous. A fimple water, 
ſtrongly impregnated with their volatile parts by 
diſtillation, .has been found allo poiſonous ta 
brutes ; and there are inſtances of cordial ſpirits | 
. tavoured by them being poiſonons to man. 

It is probable, that the direftly noxious matter 
of the almond is that in which its bitterneſs and 
flavour reſide; and that the activity of this matter 
is increaſed, by its feparation from the groſs oil 
and farinaceous ſubſtance, by which it was enve- 
loped and obtunded in the kernel itſeif. The 
kernels of other fruits, that have any bitterneſs or 
particular h we to be impregnated with” 
a ſubſtance of a ſimilar nature to e 
8 Pagen of bitter almondds. J 


ANACARDIUM. - 


 ANACARDIUN : a moderately large k kind 
of nut ; whoſe kernel is covered 5 tou l 
rinds; betwirt Which is lodged a 
ſtance, containing in its cells an extremely acrid 
matter, in a liquid ſtate when the. nut is freſh, 
| though often. by long keeping growing dry, It is 
the produce of certajn large Indian trees, of the | 
date of the pruniferæ of Ray, 1 
I. ANACARDIOM FB. Pariſ. an 
entale. Anacardium or Malaca bean: externally 
LE a ſhining black colour, of the ſhape of a heart 
| Hattened, with a very thick pedicle occupying al- | 
moſt the whole baſis. _ The tree, :which'is found 
oof] in the Eaſt-Indies, is called by Ray arbor in- 
dica fructu conoide cortice pulvinato e uni- ' 
cum nullo officulo teftum claudent. 2 
2. Ac A jou, Cajous, Anacardium oetidentale. i 
Occidental anacardium or «caſhew nut: 8 
nally of a greyiſh or browniſh colour, of the ſhape 
of a kidney, ſome what convex on one fide, "ol 
depreſſed on the other.” The tree, à native boch 
of the Eaft and W'eſt- Indies, is called by Ne 
pomifera ſeu potius  prunifera indica,” nice reni. 
formi ſummo pome innaſtente, the Tadian* tree 
bearing a fruit like an apple, with a: kidney- 
n nut growing! on the top of the apple; Or 1 
rather 


8 
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{her with, 30. apple. growing, between the nus 


and its pedicle, for the nut, as he obſerves, is 
ERECT - oeot cot co, 
Turks nuts have been commended by ſome 
as poſſeſſing great medicinal. virtues, and con» 
demned by others as very dangerous. The ker- 


_ nels appear to have no hurtful quality: they are 


ſaid to be eaten by the Indians, have a pleaſant 
ſweetiſh taſte, yield an inſipid oil upon expreſſion, 
form an emulſion with water, and are apparently 
of the ſame rature with ſweet almonds. The 


acrid juice lodged between the rinds is ſtrongly 
. corroſive, and is ſaid to be uſed by the Indians 


for conſuming fungbus fleſh, and for deſtroying 


0 


the ſenſibility of EY hollow teeth, The juice 


is recommended by ſome againſt freckles, and 
other cutaneous deformities ; which it removes 
only by excoriating the part: Geoffroy cautions 
againſt the too free application of this coſmetic, 


and relates that he has ſeen eryſipelaſes break out 


all over the face from the imprudent uſe of it. 


5 | ANAGALLIITIS. wn 
_ ANAGALLIS Pharm. Pariſ. . 
M- 


pbær niceo & anagallis cæruleo flare C. B. 


PERNEL :; a low, 1 Juicy plant, reſem- 
bling chickweed ; from which it differs, in the 


leaves being ſpotted underneath, and having no 
pedicles; in the ſeed veſſel not opening at top, 


but horizontally; in the flowers being not white, 
but red or blue. The red flowered pimpernel is 
called male, and the blue female: they are both 


annual, grow wild in corn- fields and other culti- 


vated grounds, chiefly in ſandy ones, and flower 
from May to Auguſt; the firſt is frequent, the 
%% ͤ i onrgnd yo fie own 

Tux leaves of both the pimpernels have 99 2 


any ſmell; and when chewed in ſubſtance, di 


cover little other than an herbaceous taſte. They 


are not however wholly deſtitute of medicinal 


powers: for the expreſſed juice, on being depu- 


rated by ſettling, and then inſpiſſated to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, affects the organs of taſte 


rana ME Dien 


ith a pungetit ſaline auſterity. It appears there 
fore 9 herbs have ſome claim to the re- 
ſolvent and detergent virtues aſcribed to them by 


ſome writers; though neither a decoction or tine- 


ture of they nor Wheat uice in its dilute. fate, 
and thuchileſs 5 their diſtilled water, can exert hoſ 
virtues in any « V Eonifilerable "degree, e 


; mn . 5 13 
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St ps fe Alcanna, Pharm. Ea. * 
chuſa Horibuß puniceis C. B. ALK ANET: 
rough hairy perennial plant, with unbranched p 
| Camden ſtalks; of the bugloſs kind, and ys 
from the dommoen bugloffes chiefly: in the red co 
pur of lis roots. It grows wild Jour Montpe= 
lier and in the eaſtern eee and is — Þ 
in ſome of vor” gardens; but the roots, produced 
in this climate; ate paler coloured than, 
which we receive from abroad. 
Tus roots of anchuſa, when I perfeQion; 276 


7 


757 * 


* 
7 
* 
A 
4 
15 
Fo 


351 


externally: of a deep purpliſh" red Colour. The 

4 2 cortical part, ſeparated from the whitiſh woo- 
pith, imparts a fine deep red to vils, wax and © 

1 unctuous ſubſtances, and to rectiſied ſpirit t 


wine. To water, it gives only a dull browniſh 
hue. The ſpitituous tincture, on being inſpiſſat- 
ed to the conſiſtence of an extract, changes i. its 


fine red to à dark brown. In theſe general pro- 


p perties, the deep and pale Toots agree with, 1701 

another, and differ From all the Þ+ of the re 
drugs we know. of: it is not; therefore, probable, 

that the deep colour of the foreign roots is'owiti 
as ſome have uppoſed, to che introduction of an 


AN tincture. 

Alkanet root has little or no nal, and ſcarce 
any. taſte ; extracts made from it; by water ane 
byeſpirit, are bitteriſn and roughiſh, but in too 
low ia degree to be regarded as medicines. K. 
Chief uſes for colouring vils;'plaſters, kp-falves; 
Oc. which receive-a2finedeep red from one fors 
8 tieth: their weight of the root: the conſiſtent unc- 
tuous materials are for this pu Lb. to x hque- 
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fied in the heat. oft a Water bald, th powdered 
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Pomatum anchuſa added, the mixture. ſtirred now. .and Som 


- rub. Ph. till ſufficiently es aps 9 — M 


Parif. 


in the flame of à candle, it. yields a dazzling 
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a linen cloth. 145 312 15 43 14 209% wh 
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'* ANDROS ACE five Acetabulum Blom 5 


marinum minus Turn. Andreſacet 
matthioli, five __ petræut marinus, five um- 


| e marinus . Cotyledon marina: A ſub- 


marine production, 1 on rocks und on the 
ſhells of fiſhes, about the coaſts of Montpelier and 


_ elſewhere; conſiting of numerous ſlender, ſhort, 


filaments,.more or leſs bent or arched, of a whitiſh 
br grey colour, hard and brittle, bearing each up- 
on the top a ſtriated concave body young: 8 che 
3 of an inverted cone. 11 

Tus ſubſtance reduced into e e is. ud 
in France, as we are told by the faculty of Paris in 
the laſt edition of their codex modicumentari us, for 


_  deftraying worms, and for dropſies. It does not 


owever. promiſe, to, be of any ſervice in gither of 


theſe intentions; ot to differ materially. from. the 


coralline, which has alſo been uſed, às a vermi- 
fuge, whos reg. like that marine body, 

is apparently a. ſtony or teſtaceous nature, 
15 nated with a little ſaline matter, 0 
3 05 freſh, it diſcovers to the taſte. It is re: 
marked of the dried andi eſace, that on being held 


brightneſs, and this repeatedly for ſeveral times 


0 @) : a, phenomenon WAR 7 eee 
e | 
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VET. HUM Pharm. Dona. 9 Eins. 4 
thum hortenſe C. B. PL: an annual umbelli- 
ferous plant, with very finely. divided leaves and 

low flowers: producing browniſh or dark eo- 
oured oval leeds; flat * on one ſide, convex and 
marked au chreß e ge on the 
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other, and; ſurrounded about the edges with a 
yellowiſh leafy; margin. It is a. — of the 
Warmer climates, cultivated with wb \ gardens, 
flowers in July, and. i in September eds its ſeeds, 
by which the plant is plentifully propagated. ,//- 
Tus ſeeds of dill. have a moderatelyarma pune 
gent taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, but not of the 
=Y agreeable kind: they are given. as carmina- 
tives, to the quantity of odge at a time, in fla» 
tulent colics and indigeſtion from a laxity. of the 
organs and yiſgidity of the humour. The hows. 
are, weaker and leſs . than the leeds: the 
roots have no thing of their flavour.) 27 ni as 
175 Ora extracts very little of the virtues of dill- 
daten or . 9 hours. In Aqua ſe- 
2 mi num 5 


ity, ** LY ell from. #:poypd bor y" ve is: 

kept in che ſhops, and occaſm nally. made the baſis 

of carminative, 1 and juleps ; its flavour is. Ol. efſent. \ 

more agreeable than. that, of the eee in ſus- 7 — 

ſtance. Along with the water ariſes. a 'conhdes Lon ad _ 

rable portion of eſſentinl gil, in taſte . e E. _ 

pungent, and ſmelling ſtrongly of the dil: 

given from one to three or four. drops, or > 

BFB 
it, on * 

extracts both their ſmell and taſte: the-colour of - 

the tincture 3. a bright yellow; the ſpirit, wen 

diſtilled off from che filtered figure brings oer 

very little of. its flavour, leaving in the 


neatly Ae por er the e Hatt 0 : 
„ccc 

ee umhelliſe — 
with hollows: jointed: TH indented; qyaly - 


pointed leaves, ſet in pairs along. roms wore . 1 
with an odd one at zhe end, containing im I 5 


veins a: ide, which on drying turns 
el 


+ +. 


 lowiſh;, tbe leaves — 5 : 
gs upper nde. and Joined t the. ſtalks: langs | 
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membranous baſes or ſheaths- The ſeeds are 
White or pale cbloured, ſoniewhat oval, flat 
on ons ſide; convex and marked With "three 
longitudinal ridges on the other; ſutroum 
about the enges with a leafy margin. The roots 
Are long and thick; externally of a dark brown co- 
Jour, internally White and l and when d 
A ſpongy textüre? Un 91085926 oe 
. ebe g thy Angelica 4 
weſtris C:-B i with 2 
moat —— t that oat Foie: at _ 
end iis larger than Vin reft.” This ſpecies”) 
wild, in moiſt grounds, in ſevefal parts 
Land: it id petennial, And BGer in July, 
oy +75, the parts of this «plant are ſimilar iti ag 
© hoſe of the following ſpecies; but rath 1 
5 = and hence the uſe- of ris i : nod ti 
As Perſeded by the Stier. e ee 
© 2% ANGELL CA" Pharm. Loud. & Edu. 
Angelica Jatiog. C. B. Angelica, . 76: 
lies ; with the'6d& leaf at the end of ech rib, and 
generally foitie of the others allo, cut into tipo or 
+ SW; dhe Jobes:* 21113 85180 7 333. 13:3 1895 
This is found by the ſides 'of Hyiſlets in the 
wetten of Lapland, and cultivated in gardent 
im tke different parts of Europe for medicinal pur= 
eaſe and for the uſe of the confeRtioners,  BoheZ 
mia and Bpaim are ſuppoſed to produce the beſt ; 
de eonbege er London Yirects the 'rvots brought. 
— HomSpainSofly io be kept in the hops. Lin- 
9. — however; aſſures us, that it ptoves moſt vi 
o its native northern mormtains ). Tt 
15 naturally 2 Bienmial plant; but if the ftalks ae 
cut down before th wrgr to flower, the roots 
Tend forth new hea s, and may thus be continu- 
-  edtorimany:years! tr Theroot ate in greateſt per- 
feetior ini dhe ſeeond ſpriig: they ſhould be tho: 
beugt ly dried, Kept in a very dry place, and fre- 
. difed;- otherwiſe they are apt to grow 
4ahd:'to be preyed upon by worms: 
0 The roots of angelica! art one of the Nr ierpal 
1 growth, though not much 
80067 pA - 1 regarded 
| (s) Suenſta 0. tod, hand, 1 1754s 
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in arded in the. preſent practice. i They, haue 
| agrant agreeable; ſmell, and a bitteriſh pungent 
ale, mixed with a pleaſant. ſwectiſhneſs, glow- 
ing upon the lips and Palate, for a long time after 
they have' been! chewed. On wounding the freſh 
root early In the ſpring, it yields, from the inner 
part of the bark, an unctuous, pelle q 
rous juices Which, gently exſiccated, b ctains ite 


fragrances:a9d. proves an ene gum- = 


ihn s 


ee dint" On cutting the d 
"the reſinous matter, in hieb the virtue and ff 
vour of the angelica reſides, appears conoręted in- 
to little veins (a). In this ſtate, it is; readily, and 
totally diſſolved by rectified ſpirit, and tinges 
the menſtruum_of a bright golden colour: on diſ- 
tilling of the. 58 en e neee re 
of the flayour © 
All the actiye..matter. of t. 
FR trated. in | Er apo Wy: pins allo f 

1. a pretty de e colour, but extr 
Tile? its taſte or ral : in dilillation with''y 
ter, there, ariſes ;. a ſm all Portion of elſe 
of ap. hi ble pungent talle, and ſme]l 
e ;-the remaining, Th 7 
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ſubacriq. 
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"ee of the: London college report, that after trial 


of fundry others, for removing the difagreenble 
flavour Which the addition of Vnegar communi- 
cates to ſpirĩtuous waters, angelica was found to 
aner this end 8 moſt effectually- The virtue 
of the — — that of the e — —— 
very i. water, etely 
ſpirit; and <Sugh Niles totally in diſtihation wich 


Caules an- eter; is left by Tpirie; almoſt entite, in the inſpil- 


Sonde, tech extract! che ſpiritucus Autres of a bright 


conditæ. 


Ph. Lond. firaw colour, the watery infuſton of a dark brown. 
The ä with: nene , 
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1 ” INTME: Pharm.” Edinb.” A Or 
"Axa © 1/7 tratifþartnt amber-coloured reſin, 
_exuding from He 8 8 of a Hat "tree growit 

'in Brazil 4 Spain.” A finer fort is faid 

be ſometimes 1055 7 from the eltern  countries'; 
Put in the ſhops”; oy the American is met with, 
fo differeht. degfees of purity : the ſmall tears ard 


herally tlie Pa ets larger males being often 

of earth, 4g ag _ to Pilo's © account, _ 
the liquid" jcies, "running down from che tree 
finks into the ground, and is thence aſterwai 


us, 3rd ee e ee $2430 8 


Autun tas 2 ligbt pleaſant ſmell, 5 wm 
Ub taſte. It ic ready friable between the ti 

at on long N foftens' afſd Ricks together. 
Tai” on "x Lp ton, it "\minediarely melts, 
_ catthes fam Rt burns Quickly away, with 
2* Fan eh, N. Ling on! 4 1 mall dun - of 
' whitiffy aſhes; It "out little or nothing to 


a 5 Rqubrs, but diſſolve * enticely in Jas 
thed'ſpirit= the" folution” is "of *4 { yellow” colour, 
mells apr pf che anime, and Has" af Ward 
Für gent ditterifhP kane. The fragratice” of this 
refin” ariſes total 10 Oiſtillstioh Witll waret, and 

in part wich ſpirit: on diſtilig With water 


latge quantity 8 Tmalf {pave wget 
1 oil is _—.. PISS 
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The Brazilians” are ſaid to empley agime in 

| - Gans ations for pains and aches: proceeding from 

cold; Fan in liniments or plaſters for . — 
complaints, bruiſes, Se. us, it is rarely, Loci 
org. made uſe of for any ns, rn ps 


*X% 2 
— — 2 ©, 41 F ©. 2-5 141 z * 
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ani ſum aa femine ſuavrolente Tourn. AN ISE-: 
a ſmall a 75 umbelliferous, herb; producing 
roundiſh ftriated ſeeds, flatted on one fide and — 
pointed. at 117 pots gol a pale colour inclinin WD > 
: green. 1 upper leaves are divided into 3 

ſegments de the lower entire, roundiſh and ſerrat- I Ne 

about the La eee rd $M » will 
tive of = 5yria, and any * laces of th e caſt, aa 
is cultivated, fof med | culinary 
the ſouthern. Parts | | 
ſome of our gardens, , but, dom ge its s ſeeds : 
td perfection in, this climate. The ſeeds brought 
. Spain, which are diſtinguiſhed, from thoſe of 
other her commnees. bet Thing ehe Malers 25 
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They are ſometimes, taken in powder, e 
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MATERTIA MEDICA. 

far the greateſt part of their virtue behind in the 
extract, which proves a. very pleaſant, ſweetiſh, 
moderately warm. and not very pungent aroma» 
tic. In alt theſe preparations made with rectiſi⸗ 
ed ſpirit, the peculiar ſmell of the! aniſceds, to 
ſome perſons offenſive, is in great meaſure cover- 
ed by the ſpirit.) 17 7 1 V 5. 

Infuſed in. water, they impart. a little of their 
Tmell, but ſcarcely any taſtèe: id diſtillation the 

over the Whole of their Aavout, 'the'remai 

ing decbction hayine *nothi of the peculiar 
ſcent or taſte of the aniſeeds, Along with the 


Ol. eſſen- Water ariſes art eſſential oil; to "he quantity of an 
tiale ſem. Ounce'or more from thies* ou funds. This oil, in 
aniſi Phi. colour yellowiſh,*c con! geals, even when the alt is 
| Lond. & not ſenſibly ee" te a butyraceous white con- 


Etinb. 


With its ſmell: . 55 


crete. 18. ſmell, which exactly reſembles that 
of the aniſceds;is extremely Gutab e and diffuſive; : 
its taſte mildet and leſs püngent than that of al- 
moſt any other diſtilled ve Ke vr dil: twenty 
3 58 for 4 doe, choug commẽ 
beyond h A number It 
— 1 iti qrſorqers of the breaſt; 
and ſaiq to bg leſs effectual in flatulencies and 5. 
lics; chan the "ſeeds in ſubſtante Geoffroy ob- 
ſerves,” that milk, drawn from the breaft! foon' af 
ter the oil has beeh taken, is" und impte ted 


en 3 — 
* ''Phieſe ſeeds yield an o ea k x expreſſion 
fa" greerffth coſour, im t Alte inet |, and'ftrojig2 
imp on 0 ee 'of the feeds © 955 
teen Sone moiſtened᷑ b e o ſure t 
ſteam of bi Wes Are fait 6 afford One 
e Ts pole 90 018; Ifipid; 
inodordus one; of the Nate katie th che Eoin 
mot expreſſod bills; and Of a e. — 
oil 5 the ſeed, on = its lxvour os On 
digeſting the Cod und in f ache. 


is Ah ſo as ove the ener 75585 
+ S'and inſipid. 6, ee dee 
ſide in the 1 211 If the” ] e effentia in the | 
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MRT E RIA MRD ECA. 

Among the aromaties, of ſimilar intention, 
chat have been tried im campoßtionfwich aniſseds, 
- thoſe of angelica ſeem the beſt: adapted to improve 


105 


their flavour: A ſpirituous water prepared from Aqua Gan, 


a mixture of equal parts of the two; by drawing aniſi com- 
off a galldn f proof Ipirit from half à pound bf poſita PG. 


each of the ſeeds, is commonly kept in the ſhops, 
Fer ben ae elegant carminative: cox- 
tate itt fi 36 Ed 443 £3160, DOI 10 En * 2917? 
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eee ST: ELLATUM, 7 fmenſe & 
pee, „5 8 amen badian 2770 free Fe 
culuni 22 ; *'Cardamemim fiberyen e. Zings. 
INDIAN or 8STELLATED ANISE :' a fruit of ſeed 
veſſel ; conſiſting. of ruſty brown coloured hard 
wrinkled 3 half an inch or more in length, 
joined together by the baſes, to the number. of 
ix or more; in the form of a ſtar; each of which 
"Inchides one ſeed or kernel, externally gloſſy an and 
of the colour of linſeed, "internally. white. Tis 
the produce of a ſmall tree, growing in artar) 


China, and the Philippine'iſlands, called by Flu * 


kenet ee dffinis Philippinarum aſs ularum, 545 2 
Sum'ſpirans, 18 1 e Hel iformiter, Fon 


of the ſtellated aniſe 


have 4 ſtagrant 23 a *ſweetiſh glowing | 


not fiary, aromatic kaltes reſembling thole of 
common Anf eds, or rat er, of a mixture of ani- 
ſeeds" Ad Fen nel-ſceds, | but onger and. more 
Ag teenble, The ſeeds are "faid by ſame to ol 
ven take "tide df ſmell : of i ſmelt” they. haye y 
little; but” in chewing they 

1 — flavo 
with that: 'of the utes, Put, 


— 


n 


ay. — thamt 
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MATERTA MEDICA. | 
of the eommon aniſeeda (a)is and the us 
extract much warmer more pungent. Infu- 
ons of the buſks in water, diveſted of their more 


2 ++ 25. volatile: parts by evaporation, leaves an extract 


4 * 
3 


* 


Tux root of ; — Mg a Faint ſgiell; 2 55 E 
throat acc 
FCS 


ec Jexipharmae ang 5 


if toy Geoffroy, . A . 46. 143 ER Ka 1 1500 dp 
; (hb Cartheuſer, il f 


| = 10 lighely aromatic; amounting to tumae the quan- 
tity: of that obtained by ſpirit, or half be quan. 


_ tity-of the:huſks os (b).:35t od: to 53:5 
. [Theſe ſeeds,] are.employ inthe. eaſtern.coun- 
tries, and in ſome parts of Europe, in preference 
to the common aniſteds, to which they -appear, 
from their | ſenſible. qualities, to be ſuperiour. 


"They have not as yet been received in practice 


amodg us, and. are very ny ene Me 
„„ 


* 
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2 "Pharm. Pariſ, 1 Aas. 
nitum ſalutiferum five ant hord C. . *YELLOow 
HELMET FLOWER: à plant with divided leaves, 
And naked flowers con ſting of fe Rath 0 the | 

uppermoſt of which is ſhape | like ; a hood ;_eac 
AHower. i 18 ' followed b three or more _ 
taining wrinkled angular ſeeds. KY diſtin 
from the other aconites or wo banes,.. by. the 
Teaves not being gloſfy, by their being. cyt quite 
down, to the. ped 97 and by the . ſegments being 
very narrow and o per the lane width from 
8 to end. 

This plant is 3 native of the Ale ps and Pyrene- 
We from whence 2 the dried ww are ſometimes 
brought to us: 


aue gene Wy 0 of | ere, 
ali | 


[ ene 
| Hr roundiſh ſhape, ſometimes ,oblong, 0 
brown colour on Fs 0 uthde A vii 105 un 


0 bi reak, but not 7 hough. 
- Hetid bitter taſte, eoptenging © the Fe 


ſhne ts m 2 9 5 Fairy 
Some 2) look wan as a ſafe anthelt "A 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
as an antidete to the poiſonous aconites, "particu. 
larly the ſpecies called rhoru, from its . — 
efficacy againſt which it is ſaid to have received 
its name F others (4). aſeribe vo it witulent quali- 
ties, and relate inſtances of its oecnſijhing u- 
jon the purging, great diſorders of che ſtomae 
heat, thirſt, and anxiety. Tompetency of e 
periments,\ Hwa fully derertniye: this point, Ok 
yet wantin y this root, like many others, 
2 be of noxious qualities when freſh, 
which are in grear meaſure difipated or deſtroyed 
by drying or long keeping. But as all the ſalutary 
effects, char can be rationahy erpefted from this 
drug, are obtainable from medicines of known 
innocence; common practice has never received 
the anthoraßg and the colleges both ef Londen 
and Edinburgh have now expunged in ſtom theit 
catal Mues 4 'offiicinals. „ 292 20 a e | 
hs und . nent 
0 n Nö U 3 (3 2 
. NON, Pharm. Lond. e 
Nibium, Pharm, Edinb. AwriMenr : a po 805 
derous brittle mineral, compoſed of long ſhinins 
ſtreaks like needles,” interminy Wage 4 I ; 
leaden coloured ſudſtance; III wb tafte 
or ſmell. It is uſually y brought into ch ſhops itn 
the form of cviiieal Joaves,” 2/9: a 22 | 
There are ſeveral mines of antimony in Gera 
many, Hufigary, and France, ad fonte He wiſe 
in England. It is ſometimes found toherabl pure, 
but more commonly blended wich A Hard flone of 
ſpar,” from which" the antimony” ig feparited 
eliquation; |'The-mindfal being BR WH psd 
put into earthen pots 'whoſe bottors are xerfors 
with ſmall holes, and a moderate fire applied 
round the veſſels, 'the antimony melts Cut, and i; 
received in Lonieat moulds” pliced* undernesth. 
In theſe, the lighter and more dtoſſy matter riſes 
to the ſurface, white che puret and more ponde 
rous ſubſides to the bottom: hence the ay, a | 
broad derer is neee _ 


” ' | 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 
than the lower. The antimony, thus purified, is 
called crude, in diſtinction from its .officinal (4 
parations. 465 Di =: i inet 


ln ſome Snctathe are ine has Ya 


ployed without purification. The maſſes which 


have ſuffered [fuſion may be readily diſtinguiſhed, 


* the form-which ag receive from that opera- 

tion; by their being free from any vjſible 

matter, pieces of ,wbich ate generally found 
ring ta the unwrought ore; and hyetheir du 
eing larger. The Engliſh antimony appears to 


de, of all the ſorts, the moſt unſit for medicinal 


uſe, as — ſometimes an admixture of parti- 
cles of lead are, of which I have ſeen ſpecimens. | 
„ AN TIMoN xv, was employedecby the, aneients in 
£callyria againſt inflammations of aathe eyes, and 


fox-ſtaining the eye-brows black, Its internal 


uſe does not ſeem to haye beg; eſtabliſned till 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
even then it was by many ldoked upon as poiſo- 


MW: E 8 has now; fully exhoced; 1 that 
in its N te, or when duby prepared, it is a 


medicine of ſufficient ſafety, and of da rent efficacy 
In. ſundry, obſtinate, diſorders, and that though 


ſome 5 its preparations are moſt violently cathars 
tic and emetic, yet eyen theſe, by a ſlight altera- 
tion or addition, loſe their virulence,and. Ne 5 
mild. mins Io 25:1icm Aoanal q16-445 
5 ys AO medicines e ds uſe 
of, as alterants, deobſtruentas or ; gentle. evacu- 
ants 3 in cutaneous ſoulneſſes not ſcorbutic ; in 
rheumatic pains and contractiong of che, limbs ce); 
in leucophlegmatic, cachectic, and gatarrhous 
d diſorders.; in intermittent fevers from obſtructions 
of the F obſtinate quartans; and ſomes 
8 in coptinyal fevers, 29d fo or promoting ex- 


8 in peripneumonic and althmatic caſes 


ey, generally;have better effects in, cold ſetous 
habits, than, in, hot. bilious Ailpoliions. The 
2800 54: 511 nocd) 599 05 bb mans - 

- (0) Two gemarkable eaſesofcthe-efficacy-of 2 


ony in pains and in inveterate contractions of the 


| — are Ts lated- by Fenn e a 
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more actiye preparations are employed as emetics 
in apoplectic and maniacal diſorders. It is ob- 
ſervable, that even the ſtrongeſt antimonials, the 
cauſtic ſolutions ĩn mineral acids excepted, are 
ven to horſes in large e ſome ounces a 
a without any ill effect: in theſe anim 4 
both crude antimony and its A ſees: e Wo 
operate by promoting perſpiration. 6151 
The virulent effects, which antimony produces 
Bk certain circumſtances, e 
many to its participating of an arſenital ſubſtanic 
(a). - But the . properties of antimony, 
alledged in: proof of this ſuppoſition, are by 
means characteriſtic of that poiſonous mineral; 
and its operation in the human body is extrem ly 
different. The moſt violent antimonials are ren- 
dered inaQive by means which dor not leſſen the 
deleterious quality of arſenio; and ſome act witü 
violence in far: leſs doſes 3 arfenic itſelf. 
- Cruve antimony is prope . an ore, or a 
combination of a particular metal with common 
ſulphur. The metallic part, like that of other Reg 
ſulphureous ores, is ſeparated in its proper ar ane 
by roaſting the powdered mineral over a gentle 
fire till the ſulphureous fumes ceaſe,; and then 
melting the remaining grey calx with inflammable 
fluxes.” The flux commonly uſed | for theſe pur. 
poſes by the chemiſts, called from its colour lack 
Aux, is compoſed of two parts of crude tartar and 
one of nitre, ground together, ſet on fire, and 
burnt in a covered veſſel to a blackiſh alkaline 
_ coal;—The-ſulphur-alſo: may be obtained in its Sulphur 3 
pure ſtate : by digeſting the powdered mineral in antimoniĩi — 
aqua 1 which diſſolves the metallic part, verum. 
leaving the ſulphur in form of a. greeniſhi yellow 
ſubſtance: this, puriſied by ſublimation, appears, RB | 
on all trials, the ſame with common brimſtone. crits 0 
The proportions of ſulphur and metal vary in 
ne antimonies; ſome Kan 8 fo hold 
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MATERIA MEDICA 
about two parts of metal to — _— 


others nearly equal parts of each. % n 
The pure metal, called rrgulus uf anti. 


is of a 8 a plated or — 


ture, 3 nearly ſeven times ſpecifically 
heavier water. It melts in a lou white 
beat, and: if cantinued in fuſon, ĩn am open wveſs 
ſel, gradually exhales in thick whitiſh fumes, 
which condenſe, on the bodirs adjacent. into 
white flowers. Melted with: commom brimſtoneg 
it becomes ſimilar, both in appearance and 

lity, to erude antimony. Crude Pike 
moſt other ſulphureous ores, is caſier fuſion 
than its pure metal: it makes before it grows red 
hot, though not before the veſſel — 
It is in this mrtallir part of antimony, that its 
proper medicinal powers reſide. The pure metal 
isa medicine of extreme activity: a quantity too 
= a — the tendereſt: ir act 
capable ueing violent 3 1 en diſ- 
ſolved or in a ſoluble ſtate. i. 
ſo lutle of it, that cer. aſter a number a 


xul '-ainfaſions, ſeems to have loſt nothing of its weight: 
theſe tinctures, nevertheleſs, prove, in moderate 


doſes, ſtrongly emetic or cathartic ; and in very 
ſmall ones, for the moſt part diaphoretic. It: has 


been caſt into the form of Anal pills, which acted 


as violent cathartics, and after their paſſage 
through the body haue operated in the ſame man- 
ner again, and een fora en ber 
of times. 

Tur activity of this bee ed 
"nation, er by-the expulſion of the inflammable 
Principle, which makes a conſtituent part of this 
as of other metallic bodies: when thoroughly 


Ceruſſa calcined, it appears intirehy inert. Thus, if 


antimonii. 


with twice or thrice its weight of nitre, 
and thrown: by little and little into a re- hot eru+s 


cible, it ſly 2 deflagrates, and being no freed 


from the ſaline matter by ablution with water, is 


found changed into a perfect bite galx, which. 
though T in doſes of a dram or two, is ſaid. 


to avon no ae W * this deſlagra- 


tion, 


S. S SFT SgFgrsr'g. g. g. 
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MATERIA MEDTCA, J. 
n lized,; and a por- 8 


tion, a. part of the nitre is l 
tion of the calx diſſolves in the water along with 
the alkali, a8 enerally happens in the caleination 
of other metallic bodies with nitre: acids, added 1 
to this ſolution, ptecipitate the diſſolyed calx in 
form of a ſubtile white powder, which is equally: l 
inactive with the undiſlolved, part. Theſe petfect perlata. 
calces, of themſelves fixt and unfuſible in the 
fire, melt with ſaline; additions, as fixt alkaline 
ſalt and. borax, into a pals rain glaſs, af 5 
(405. as the calces at firſt. 74 4485 © ©3 57 
The preciſe; gradations of activity, bane 

he virulence-of ie metal in; its perfect metallic 

te, and its indolenee in that of a perſect cabr, 
are not well known; but thus: much is certain, 
that it continues extremely active till che caleina- 
tion is almoſt complete. When crude antimony = 
is roaſted over a gentle fire and kept: 


ſtirring, till the ceſſation df'the es ſhewsithe 2; aer 


ſulphur to be diſſipated, the metal remains in 
form of a greyiſh white powder, ſo far calcined, -- 


that on being urged with a * fire, it molly Viecam + 
into a dark 8 red 


73 


aſs, no part of it eee 


ſuming its — form. gy Co's" both the Pm. 


8210 and the glaſs are ver LOWE emetics ; dif-Edind. 
ring, however, ſrom the metal itſelf, in this, 


thay. their active parts are ſoon exhauſted 2 re- NY | 33 


peated infuſion in vegetable acids (), whereas 
the metal, ſo ſar as the experiment has been c. 
ried, ſeemed to loſe nothing of its power. 

TRE actiyity of the metal is reſtrained lewis 
by the — of ſulphur with it. Crude 
antimony, a natural mixture of it with up, 
is altogether mild; doſes of half a dram, or a 
dram, for the moſt part only gently looſening the 
belly, or promoting inſenſible perſpiration: the 
greater degree of tenuity the powdered mineral is 
reduced to, the more conſiderahle are its effect . 
and the caſe appears to be the ſame cally A 

ble. 


all the antimonials n are. not 
in ee eee n 31 5 . 
* FTE 55 its — * ? * . 
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d M ATERIA ME DT 
If a part of the ſulphur of the antimony be ſepa- 
Wied, opt ſuch operations as do not calcine the 
meta, the remaining maſs proves: 8 
more active. Hence, as different ſorts of cru 
antimony, and different parts of one and the _ 
mas, hold manifeſtly different pr ns of 
fſulphur, it is probable that they vary by dere ol 
"aftiviry. {itt bus 1 255 wi Hoot It: 25 
The ſulphur of antimony is eegeratel By ds! 
flagration wih nitre'; the greater the quantity of 
nitre, to a certain point, the more of the ſulphur 
is conſumed,” and the more does the metal, thus 
_ diveſted of its-corrector," exert its virulence: An 
increnſe of the nitrv, beyond the quantity which i: 
ſufficient to ſepatate the ſulphur, renders the pro- 
ducts, contranwife, milder and milder; by more 
and more caleining, of telling: the” Powers of 
the metal itſelt. 

Crocus Thus, antimbny deflagrated" ith! Ui eig hth 10 
antimonii weight of nitre, is ſaid to actichiefly; in does of 
| el i,” fifteen or twenty grains, as an altefative or dia- 
li.. pphoretic: with ene fixth its weight, it vomits and 
Face FPorges, for the moſt part very mildly; in doſes 
Ce of eight or ten grains: with half its weight, it 
antimonii vomits ſtrongly, in the quan 2 from one to 
mitior ive or fix gras y/and with #4 pb] BY OWN IR ht“, 
comnitt. Hit proves, in ius ſame doſes, a 1 Molt Rent eee, 
_— a operating. as it were ine xhauſtibly, n its whole 
- * at ſubſtance is expelled. All theſe preparations are 
P;. Lond. Of a dark red or yellowiſh red <olour, and hence 
& Elin. perhaps their name of crocus or ſaffron.” The 
metallo- three rst are taken from the fire 4s ſoon as the de- 
rum vulgo: flagration ceaſes: the laſt, which” is the officinal 

FHepar an- crocus, is kept for ſome ume in fuſion, during 
timonis which a whitiſſi ſaline ſcoria riſes to the ſurface, 
pthc anon which is ſeparated when'the maſs grows cold: 

| + The. laſt of the above proportions*of nitre, to 


wit, equal the weight of the antimony; ſeems to 


be nearly chat by Which all ehe ſulphut is de- 
ſttoyed, andithe! metallie part jeſt bare. If the 
nitre be increaſed to twice the weight of the an- 
timony, the metal itſelf is ſo far calcined by it, 


} Oe a br K IND: Hagration 2 White, KANE,” if 
: 013 pry, mb ee bat 
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MANERIA MEDICA. 1 

now freed from the ſaline matter by ablution with Emeticum 

water, proves ſo mild, as to occaſion only ſome mite anti- 
light nauſea and gentle vomiting, with a large diſ- monii 

charge of ſaliva and thick urine. If the antimony Boerhaave. 

be treated in, the ſame manner with thrice its Calx anti- 


weight of the ſalt, it becomes a perfect indolent 2 75 h. 
calx, the ſame with that obtained by calcining the eme di. 
pure metal With mier nd soboret 
In this deflagration, a part of the nitre is chang- —_ $5 
ed by the ſulphur into a neutral falt fimilar'to'that ” 
prepared from pure ſulphur and nitre deflagrated Nitrum 
together, that is, to the nitrumwvitriolatum : this ſalt ſtibiatum 
may be recovered from the water in which the Ph. Edinb. 
calx is waſhed, by filtration, evaporation, and Anody- 
cryſtallization. A part of the nitre becomes like- num mi- 
wiſe an alkaline ſalt, which, as formerly obſerved, B.. ale Pb. 
renders a/ part of the metallic calx diſſoluble: che- 24. 
cryſtallized ſalt is found to retain a little of this 
calx, but cannot be expected to receive from thengte 


* 2 * 


any particular virtues. 18 1111 8 DV. FT 
The ſulphur of antimony ĩs ſeparated alſo by fuſioann 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, which abſorb it, and form Regulus 


with it aſcoria on the ſurface. On melting five parts antimonii 


of antimony, with one of falt of tartar, and four medicina- 


of ſea ſalt, which laſt does not appear to be of _ lis Pharm. 
great uſe in the proceſs, a ponderous dark reddit Eainb. Fe- 


mals is obtained, which, ſepatated from the ſco- brifugum 


ria, is found to be ſimilar in quality to the crocus Days > 
prepared with one eighth of nitre; about as muß 
of che ſulphur being here abſorbed and ſcorified bßß 
the alkalig as is there burnt off by the nitre. This 
preparation is greatly celebrated by Hoffmann and 
others, in ſundry obſtinate chronical diſorders, 

and eſteemed one of the beſt antimonials that can 

be given with ſafety as alterants: ĩt operates chiefly * 

as à diaphoretic, and ſometimes, though rarely, 

by ſtoal or vomit; the doſe is from three or four 

ruin ten f u worangga 

If eight parts of antimony, ſix of tartar, and 

three of nitre, be mixed together, deflagrated, 


and brought into fuſion, the alkaline: ſalt; reſult- 
ing from the nitre and tartar, will abſorb the 


whole of the ſulphur of the antimony, and tbe 
8 metallic. 


metallic part will fall pure to the bottom. Only a 
ſſmall quantity, however, of the metal ſeparates in 
this proceſs; for as ſoon as the alkali and ſulphur 
are combined together, this compound begins to 
diſſolve and ſcority the metal, and ſcorißes more 
and more of it in proportion to the continuance 
of the fire; if the pure metal be melted with a 
compoſition of ſulphur and alkali, it is in like 


5 ; BY manner changed into a ſcoria. nn en 
Sulphur Theſe alkaline ſcoriæ diſſolve in boiling: water; 
antimonu and on adding acids, as ſpirit of ſalt, to the filtered 
Prreipza ſolution, the ſulphur and metal are prpeipitated 
2 together, in form of a reddiſh or reddiſh- yellow 
powder. —A like folution may be obtained by 
boiling crude antimony in alkaline lye: which, 
© _ like the alkaline falts brought de fire, 
firſt diſſolves the ſulphur, and then, by the medi- 
ation of this, takes up a very conſiderable part of 
Sulph. au- the metal: the college of Edinburgh directs two 
tat. antim. pounds of powdered antimony to be boiled in two 
Ph. Edinb. quarts of ſoap lyes diluted with three pints of wa- 
ter, the matter being kept ſtirring with an iron 
.-...- fpatula, and freſh water occaſionally added to ſup- 
pPlwKuy that which evaporates, for three hours; and 
_ © | "the precipitation to be made by dropping diluted 
.- ſpirit of nitre into the ſtrained liquor whilſt hot: 
mineral. if the ſolution is ſuſtered to cool, à ſpontaneous 
1 precipitation happens. It is probable; that when 
the ſolution is thus procured by boiling in lye, the 


precipitate will be of more uniform ſtrength, or 
- vaty leſs in the quantity of metal, than when the 
antimony and alkaline; ſalt have been melted to- 
gether; and that the precipitate, thrown down; by 
acids, will be leſs variable than that which is per- 
mitted to ſeparate ſpontaneouſſy. In either caſe, 
however, the powder, which falls firſt, proves 
darker coloured, contains more of the metal, and 
operates with more force, than that which ſubſides 
afterwards. ' The uſing of the nitrous, marine, 
or vegetable acids, for the precipitation, is indiffe- 
rent to the medicine; but the vitriolie might oc- 
cafion a variation; the neutral ſalt, reſulting from 
„ i 5 . 
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- Tas ſulphur of antimon 
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leſs ſoluble in water, and not eaſily ſeparable from _— 
the precipitate by waſbing.—— Theſe precipitates, 
waſhed from as much of the adhering ſaline mat- 
ter as hot water will diſſolvè, prove gently emetic, 
in doſes. of five- or ſix grains, when taken on an 
empty ſtomach. Made into pills with extracts 
or reſins, and taken on a full ſtomach by a little 
at a time, they act chiefly as alteratives and deob- 
ſtruents: with theſe cautions, I am told, they have 
been increaſed to ſixteen grains a day, without oc 


—_— 


caſioning any diſturbance. upwards or downwards. 


The alkaline ſcoriæ of . antimony, pulverized, 
whilſt hot, and digeſted for three or four days in 
rectified ſpirit of wine, communicate the lame 


colour, taſte, and ſmell, as a mixture of pure ſul - 


phur with alkalies. The colleges both of London 
and Edinburgh judge, contrary to what ſome have 
ſuppoſed, that a part of the metal, as well as of 


the ſulphur, is taken up by the ſpirit: the ſormer 


direct a tiactutre to be drawn, with 2 quart of ſpir finds. 
rit, from ſix. ounces of powdered antimony melte e 
with twelve of any fixt alkaline ſalt; the latter, & 24: 4” 
from four ounces of antimony, and ſix of alk alu. 
It ãs ſaid that theſe tinctures, taken on an empty + 
Romach, have ſometimes proved emetic. | 


N * 


| is abſorbed likewiſe 
by moſt of the metals, moſt freely by iron. For 
this purpoſe, ſome. oa + nails, wire, or other ike 
ſmall pieces that may lie lagſe in the . ucible, are 
heated to a ſtrong red heat, and about twice their 
quantity, or à little more, of antimony thrown 
upon them: the ſulphur of the antimony immedi- 
ately acts on the iron, and as ſulphur greatly pro- 
motes the fuſion of that metal, the whole ſoon 


= | 
8 


melts: alittle nitre is then injected, about one 


5 ws * 


part to fix of the antimony, he crucible covered 


again, and the matter 55 when brought into thin 
lion, poured into a warm greaſed cone or mortar. 

regulus, freed ſrom-,ghe;ſulphureo-ferrugine- 

ous ſcoriæ, is purified by repeated fuſion. with one 

ſixth or one eighth its weight of freſh nitre, till 

the nitre no longer receives from it any yellow or Regul. an- 


amber colour: if the cegulus diſcovets, by its dull tim. mar- 


f 5 . gre) tialis. 
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grey colour, ſpongineſs, hardneſs, and difficult 
of fuſion, that it retains much of the iron, a little 
freſh antimony is injectgd, whoſe ſulphur, abſorbing 
the iron, haſtens the purification. If the metal 

5 when poured out be in exceeding thin fuſion, and 

Regul. the quantity of ſcoriæ covering its ſurface conſide- 

antim. rable, it generally aſſumes on the top a radiated 

ſtellatus. ftar-like efloreſcence, e SN; £58 

e Ibis regulus, though venerated by ſome of the 
chemiſts, 1s not materially different from that ob- 
tained by ſimply calcining the antimony, and re- 
viving the cal with inflammable fluxes.—The ſco- 
riz reſulting from the firſt fuſion with iron are little 
other than a ſulphurated iron, ſcarcely retaining 

any thing of the metallic part of the antimony ; 
expoſed to the air, in a ſhady place, they fall into 
a black powder, whoſe finer parts, waſhed off 
with water, and deflagrated with thrice their 
® Crocus; weight of nitre, are Stahl's aperient crocusk : 
martis the groſſer part, treated in the ſame manner, is 
aperitivus ſaid to be not apetient, but enormouſly aſtrin- 
18 gent. + (2) The amber coloured ſcoriæ, ariſing 
F Crocus in the purification of the regulus with nitre, are an 
triogens exceſſively ſtrong cauſtic alkali t; 'powdered and 
Stahlii, thrown whilſt hot into highly rectified ſpirit of 
1 Nitrum wine, they impart, by digeſtion and agitation, a 
cauſticum, deeper or paler red colour |, according as the ſpi- 
Ecoria Tit was more or leſs oily, together with a penetrat- 
reguli ing. pungency, and, as is ſuppoſed, | a+ detergent 
ant. ſuc- and diuretic virtue (C7. 
cinea. Tk metallic part of antimony is corroded by 
| Tint. the nitrous and vitriolic acids, into a white powder; 
rey” and totally diſſolved by aqua regia, if made with 
2 Jens, Only a ſmall proportion of nitrous acid, into a 
Ke. orroſive liquor. It may likewiſe be combined with 
the marine acid into a liquid form, by particular 
methods of application. If corroſive mercury ſub- 
limate (a combination of mercury wich the con- 
centrated marine acid) be mixed in / powder with 
half its weight of powdered antimony; the acid of 
the fublimate begins immediately to act upon the 


0) Stahl, menſ. Decemb, -Opuſe. p. 505. 
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metallic part of the antimony, and fumes, extreme: 
Iy noxious, ariſe ſo copiouſſy, that the utmoſt cir- 
cumſpection is requiſite for avoiding: them: the 
mixture being ſet to diſtil in a wide necked retort, 
with a fire cautiouſly increaſed, the antimonial re- 
gulus ariſes, combined with the acid into a-thick 
cauſtic liquor, which congeals, in the neck of the - 
retort, in appearance like ice. This concrete, ex-, - 
poſed for ſome time to the air, imbibes moiſture 
and becomes fluid *: it may likewiſe be melted * Cauſti- . 
down from the neck of the retort by cautiouſly ap- cum anti- 

_ plying a live coal, and afterwards rendered perma- moniale 
nently fluid by diſtillation + in another retort when £h. Lond. 
liquefied in the firſt way, it is ſome what leſs corro- TButyrum 
ſive than in the other. The uſe of this butter, as Ph EG. | 
It is called, is for conſuming fungous fleſh, and the : 

_ callous lips of ulcers : it acts exceeding quickly, 
Producing an eſchar, which, as Boerhaave obſerves, 
generally ſeparates the ſame day it is formed. 
The butter, diluted with a large quantity of 
water, grows milky, and depoſites its metal, in- 
timately combined with a portion of the concen- 
trated acid, in form of an exceeding white powder. 
The powder, repeatedly. waſhed with water, be- 


acid, and operates, in the doſe of two or three Vitæ. 
rains, as a moſt violent and dangerous emetic. 
_ * Spirit of nitre dropt into butter of antimony, ſo - 
long as it occaſions any efferveſcence, forms witn 

the marine acid of the butter an aqua regia, which 

keeps the metal perfectly diſſolued. If this ſolution 

be committed to diſtillation, the marine acid 

comes over firſt, and a little of the nitrous after it: 

the reſt of the nitrous acid may be totally expelled 

from the remaining powder, by caleining it in a Bezoardi- 

crucible for half an hour or more with a ſtrong red cum mine- 

heat. Spirit of nitre, poured on the mercurius rale. 

vitæ, in like manner expels the marine acid, and: 

is itſelf expelled by fire. The calces thus obtain- 

ed, though formerly looked upon as medicines of 

great virtue, are equally inactive with thoſe, which 


47 


are more. compendioully prepared by deflagrating 


crude antimony with thricct its weight of nitrre. 
"For "Eq. RE - 
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Alter the diſtillation of the butter of antimony. 
there remains in the retort a black powder, com- 
poſed of the mercury of the ſublimate and the ſul- 
phur of the antimony. | This, like the ethiops 
made from mercury and ſulphur directly, on be- 
„ ing urged with a red heat, ſublimes into a cinna- 
Cinnaba- barine maſs, generally darker than the common 
ris anti- cinnabar, and ſome what of a needled ſtructure. It - 
monii has been ſuppoſed that this cinnabar participates of 
n. the metallic matter of the antimony; but experi- 
Lond. & ment ſhews that it does not, and that its differ- 
Edinb. ence from common cinnabar conſiſts wholly in its 
containing a larger proportion of ſulphur. Com- 
mon cinnabar, ſublimed with a little freſh ſulphur, 
becomes exactly ſimilar to that of antimony; and 
cinnabar of antimony, ſublimed from a little iron 
filings, or ſuch other ſubſtances as may detain its 
ſuperfluous ſulphur, becomes the fame with com- 
mon emndbear” ot oft 
CRYSTALS of tartar, boiled in water with the 
pure regulus, or crocus, or glaſs of antimony, dif- 
folve à part of the metallic matter, ſmall indeed, 
but ſufficient to communicate a ſtrong medicinal 
| ny: the glaſs. is faid to diſſolye more 
_ eafily; and in greater quantity, than the other pre- 


. parations. The college of London directs half a 
Crocus pound of 'crocus of antimony (reduced to a ſub- 
antimonii tile powder, and boiled and waſhed with water till 
lotus it becomes perfectly inſipid) to be boiled with an 
Pharm. equal quantity of cryſtals of tartar, in three pints of 
Lond: Water, for half an hour; the liquot to be filtered, 
and after due evaporation ſet by to cryſtallize. The 
Tartarum Edinburgh college orders two ounces either of the 
emeticum. waſhed crocus, or powdered glaſs, and four of 
++ creme of tartar," to be boiled in two quarts of wa- 

tet for ten hours; the liquor to be filtered whilſt 
0 0 and either cryſtailized or evaporated to dry- 
JJC e )ͥZ 8 
The total evaporation of the fluid appears the 
beſt way of {-curing uniformity of ſtrength to the 
medicine: for as only a part of the tartar is ſatu- 
rated with the metal, and as the part thus ſaturated 
is more ſoluble than the reſt, ſome of the W e 
B 3 [7 N 
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rated tartar is apt, in cryſtallization, to ſhoot by _ 
itſelf. The folubllity of ia compound affords — "I 
of the beſt means for eſtimating its ſtrength, or the 
degree of its impregnation with the antimony. 
Dr. Saunders relates (a) that an ounce of _ 
water, about the middle temperature of the air, 
diſſolved, of ſome of the common emetic tartars 
of the ſhops, not thirty-two grains, or one fil. 
teenth its own weight; whereas, of a well ſaturated 
fort, which he had himſelf prepared by long boil- 
ing, the ſame quantity of water diſſolved fifty-two 
grains, or near one ninth its weight. Perhaps the 
moſt certain way of obtaining a ſaturated and uni- 
form preparation of this kind would be, to digeſt 


the common emetic tartar in eight times its weight, 


or leſs, of cold water, and eyaporate the filtered 
[O08 ſolution to dryneſs : or to continue the 


iling of the glaſs of antimony and tartar for we” 


twelve hours or longer, adding water enough occa- 
ſionally to keep the tartar always diſſolved, and at 
length to let the water waſte ſa far, as not to ex- 
' ceed eight times the quantity of the tartar employ- 
ed, after which the liquor is to be ſuffered to 2 
and then filtered and evaporat cc. 
Thhis preparation is one of the beſt of the anti- 
monial emetics ; as ane the active part of 
the antimony, inade ſoluble by a mild vegetable 
acid, which does not, like thoſe of the mineral 
kingdom, communicate any degree of corroſive- 
neſs : the doſe is from two ar. three to ſix or eight 
grains. It may be given alſo as an alterative or 
diaphoretic, in doſes of a quarter of a grain or half 
a grain or more; and added, in the quantity of a 
grain or two, as a ſtimulus to the milder vegetable 
_ Cathartics, It is ſaid that caſia diminiſhes the power 
of this medicine, but prabably on no good founda- 


| Moſt forts of vinous liquors contain ſo much 


acid, as to extract, in a ſhort time, a ſtrong im- Vinum 

regnation from the antimonial metal. The. col- antimo- 
lege of London directs an ounce of the waſhed niale 
crore de 5 Ink 006.6 ee Pharm, 


©) Diſtrtatio medico chemica inaugural, de antimonio, p. 44. 
: . : ; 
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Vinum Edinburgh, the fame quantity to a pint. Tt does 


emeticum not appear, that theſe or much greater differences 
Phar. in the quantities, affect the ſtrength of the prepara - 
Elinb. tion; the ſame crocus being ſufficient to impregnate 
many freſh portions of liquor. Theſe tinctures 

have been chiefly uſed, in the quantity of half an 

ounce or an ounce, as ſtrong emetics: in ſmall 

doſes, as thirty to ſixty drops, they act commonly 


as diuretics or'diaphoretics. 8 
I be virulence of ſome of the antimonials is 
greatly abated, by intimately mingling them with 
Wax or reſins, Powdered glaſs of antimony, in- 
jected into one eighth its weight of melted bees 
Vitrum wax, over a gentle fire, and kept conſtantly ſtirring 
antimonii for half an hour, becomes ſo mild, that when given 
4 atum from two or three grains to twenty, it occaſions 
N for the moſt part ou a few ſtools, or a ſlight nau- 
* fea or ſickneſs, and ſometimes produces no ſenſible 
evacuation. This preparation has for ſome time 
been celebrated in dyſenteries : ſeveral inſtances of 
its good ſucceſs in theſe caſes are related in the fifth 
volume of the Edinburgh medical eſſays. 


From the foregoing review of the antimonial 


medicines, it appears, that the ſeveral preparations 
of this mineral, the cauſtic butter excluded, differ 
from one another only in degree of activity; and 
that the greater number muſt vary in ſtrength, from 
ſmall and unheeded variations in the manner of 
preparing them. And indeed, though their real 
qualities ſhould be always the ſame, they may ne- 
vertheleſs operate with different degrees of force; 
from the Juices in the firſt paſſages, or the food 
taken during their uſe, occaſioning more or leſs to 
be diffolved. Sometimes the milder preparations, 
and even crude antimony itſelf, have, from acid 
foods, proved ftrongly emetic ; and ſometimes the 
more active have lain for a time indolent in the 
body, and afterwards, on taking the ſlighteſt acids, 
= ſuddenly exerted unexpected violence. Tinctures 
= of the pure metallic part in mild vegetable acids 
appear to be the'moſt ſafe and certain of all the 
. antimonials ; and capable of being ſo managed, as 
do anſwer all the ſalutary purpoſes that can be ra- 
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tionally expected from any preparation of this mĩ- 
neral 3 is effected in the others, by rendering 
the metal more or leſs ſoluble, being here obtained, 


with much leſs uncertainty, by giving actual ſolu- 


tions of it in larger or ſmaller doſes. Whether 


the wine, recommended by Huxham, or the tarta- 


rous ſolution, is the moſt eligible, experience only 
can determine. It is certain that both of them, as 


commonly prepared, are "oy variable in ſtrength ; 


the vinous ſolution, from differences in the degree 
of acidity, and conſequently in the diſſolving power, 
of the wine itſelf ; the tartarous, from the proceſs 


being more or lefs ſkilfully performed. We ought 


| therefore, in preſcribing theſe. preparations, if we 
are not well aſſured of their ſtrength, to begin with 


a ſmall doſe, and gradually increaſe it according to 


the effect. | & e | 
e eee inf re a 
APA-RIN E. Pharm. Edinb. Aparine vul. 
garis C. B. Philanthropus. GoosEGRaAss or 
cLEA VERS: a ſlender, ch annual plant, 
ſpreading upon buſhes and ſtic | 
touches; with four- ſquare brittle, jointed ſtalks; 
oblong narrow leaves, ſet in form of a ſtar, about 


eight at a joint; and ſmall whitiſh bell-ſhaped 


flowers, followed by little round burs. 
The leaves and ſtalks of aparine yield upon ex- 
preſſion a large quantity of turbid green juice, 
which when depurated becomes clear and reddiſh. 


The leaves in ſubſtance have no ſmell, and very 


little taſte: the juice alſo, in its dilute ſtate, ſeems 
little more than watery and herbaceous; but when 


inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, it affects 


the organs of taſte ſtrongly, though only momen- 
_ tarily, with a pungent ſaline bitterneſs. 7 
The juice of this herb has been given, in doſes 


of two or three ounces, as an aperient in obſtrue⸗- 


tions of the viſcera, and as a diuretic in hydropic 


caſes and ſuppreſſions of urine. The above anaſy- 


ſis ſhews, that the plant is not deſtitute of active 


matter, though the quantity of this matter, in two 


ing to whatever it 
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or three ounces of the juice, is perhaps too OP. 
25 be n of any conlulenthle nent 


N 4} fe 


als P E s Pha, Edinb. Bd This u 
dried and powdered, has been given internally as a 
diuretic, and applied externall ? 45 with ho- 


ney or other like fubſtances) for promoting = 
growth of hair. Some have ſlightly calcine 

bee, in a cloſe veſſel, to blackneſs, and eek 
It, when thus prepared, to be a medicine, in ſome 
Cafes, of more virtue ; a ſaline matter being now 
in good meaſure generated by the fire, though not 
as yet extricated from the other principles. For 
my own part, I have had no experience of the bee 


itſelf 3 or unprepared, nor is it uſed in 


: the valuable products, which this infe& 
8 honey at wax, Will be N mw in a 


WES! * 
1 APIUM.. 
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| þ „ & apium officinarum C. B. | SMALLAGE; 
an umbelliferous plant, with bright green winged 


leaves, cut ſlightly into three roundiſh portions, 


ſerrated about the edges: the ſeeds are ſmall, oval, 

plano-convex, furrowed, of a pale browniſh or aſh 

colour: the root Jong, about the thickneis of oe 
finger, furniſhed with a number of fibres, of a 


yellow colour on the outſide, and white wit in 


It is biennial; flowers in Auguſt : grows wild in 
- rivulets and watery em 3 a is ee, pee culti. 
voated in gardens. 
A poiſonous plant, the alin aguatica or wane 
hemlock, which grows. naturally in the ſame places 


with wild ſmallage, has been ſometimes miſtaken 
for it. This may be diſtinguiſhed, by its leaves 


| doing deeply divided, quite to the pedicle, into 

three long narrow ſharp-pointed ſegments ; where. 
as thoſe of ſmallage are only 4 cut into three 
youndifh obtuſe ones. 


The freſh::roo of ſmallage,:: eſpecially when | 


| produced in its native watery places, are Tk gs 


te 
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to participate, in ſome degree, of the ill quality . 


of thoſe of the hemlock kind, and to be particu- 


larly hurtful to epileptie perſons and pregnant wo- 


men. They have an unpleaſant ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh ſomewhat acrid taſte, weaker than thoſe of 


kind, as to countenance the ſuſpicion, . that the 


freſh. roots of wild ſmallage. if taken in conſider- 
| able doſes, may not be entirely innocent. By dry- 
ing, they loſe greateſt part of their ill flavour, and 
beeome ſweetiſh: the poiſonous quality of the 


cicuta alfo is ſaid to be abated: by exſiccation. 


Te dry roots of ſmallage have been employed, 


in apozems, as aperients and diuretics, in con- 
junction commonly with the other aperient roots. 

hey give out their virtue, together with a pale 
yellow colour, both to watery and ſpirituous men- 


ua, On evaporating the watery infuſion, the 


flavour of the root exhales, and the remaining 


extract proves unpleaſantly ſweetiſh. The ſpiri- 


tuous tincture, inſpiſſated, yields an extract, ſome- 


what ſweeter and Jeſs ungrateful than that made 


with water, and of a flight warmth or pungency: 


the ſmell of the root, which is pretty ſtrong in the 


watery infuſions, is in good meaſure covered by 
ſpirit both in the tincture and extract. 5 


as carminatives and aperients, and appear to be 


poſſeſſed of greater virtues than the root. They 
have a moderately ſtrong, S ſmell, and a 
warm, bitteriſh taſte. Infu 


warm, bitteri L ed in water, they im- 
part to it very little of their flavour : diſtilled with 
water, they yield a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, 


of a very pungent taſte, ſmelling ſtrongly and 


* 


agreeably of the ſeeds: the remaining decoction 
is unpleaſantly bitteriſh.” They give out the whole 
of their taſte and ſmell to rectified ſpirit, and 


tinge the menſtruum of a yellowiſh colour: the 


ſpirit, diſtilled off from the filtered tincture, has 
very little of the flavour of the ſeed-: the remain- 


ing extract is a moderately warm, pungent, bits _ 


* 2 2 4 1 ol 

terilh aromatic. . ; 
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The ſeeds of ſmallage have been ſometimes uſed 


— 


3 


This plant has been greatly improved, by cul- 


taſte and flavour are concentrated, is far leſs pun- 
nt than the oil of ſmallage ſeeds, and of very 


rates in its quality, in proportion as the other is 
„„, 2 ey ds FS te 
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AID COMMUNES: Aqua nivalis, pluvias 


lis, fluvialis, fontana.” Common waATERs: 


mow, rain, river, ſpring waters. 


It is needleſs to obſerve, how much the purity of 


waters is conducive to health; and how eatly, 
though by inſenſible degrees, the human body muſt 
neceſſarily be affected, by minute quantities of in- 


ſalubrious matters in this univerſal diluent, and ve- 


hicle of all our aliment. 
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MAT ERIA MEDICA 
Among the common teſts of the purity of wa- 


themſelves, with as little 1 as poſſible of the 


proceſs it is reduced to calcareous earth: 5. ſome 
of the abſolutely indiſſaluble earthꝭ, whoſe parti- 
cular ſpecies, in the ſmall quantities wherein they 
ents, it is 
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MATERTA MEDICA. 
difficult and of little importance to determine. The 


two firſt are rarely met with in the reſidua of was 


ters z the others are frequent, perhaps univerſal. 
The ſaline ſubſtances are: the mineral fixt alas 
k natron ; the vitriolic acid, combi ned with this 
alkali i into ſal mirabile, or with magneſia into ſal 
catharticus, or with the aluminous earth into alum; 
the nitrous acid, combined with the alkali into 


vitre (a), or wich ſome of the ſoluble earths into 


nitrous ſalt:; the marine acid, combined with al - 


kali into common ſalt, or with ſoluble earths into 


muriatic ſalts; or a volatile alkali combined with 
the acids into \ammonzacal ſaits (ſee the reſpective 
falts.) The common, muriatic:and nitrous ſalts 


are frequent; nitre, alum, ſal a Pon ge 
niacal ſalts very rare. 


M.oſt of theſe ſalts may, 1 by eareful-cryſiallina- 


ton; be ſeparated in their proper form ; they may 


likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed, however blended toge- 
ther, by additions. I. The fixt alkali, unſatu - 


rated, is known, by its raiſing an efferveſence 
with ſpirit of ſalt. 2. The ſpecies of acid is diſe 
tinguiſhed, by adding to the exſiccated mals a little 


ju — if the acid is the marine, it will be 
expelled in white, and if the nitrous, in red va- 
pours; but if it is the vitriolic, no change will en? 
fue. The marine acid may likewiſe be eee 

by the compound . pure aqua fortis to 


diſſolve gold leaf, or a made with gold on a 
touchſtone; che nitrous, by its deſlagrating, when 
ignited, on the contact of any inflammable matter; 


the vitriolic, by its precipitating any ſolution of cal- 


careous earth, as of chalk in aqua fortis, and the 


precipitate being a; ſelenites, or not diſſoluble in 
freſh aqua fortis. 3. The baſis, or ſubſtance com- 


bined with the acid in the ſaline compaund, is 


found, by adding to a ſolution ot t Ne A 


little ſolution of falr'of tartar or any 
kaline ſalt : if the baſis is a e no chavge 


will enſue; if an earth, it will precipitate; if 
a e "ally: po ag en will 1 


1 6 
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MAMNERIA MEDICA. 

The pureſt of the common waters is that of 
Gln, carefully. collected on the tops of mountains, 
or on an open plain. A gallon, ſlowly evaporat- 
ed or diſtilled, Ieaves only two or three grains of 
ſolid matter. Diſtilled water itſelf lea ves nearly as 
much, upon a ſecond, and upon repeated diſtilla- 
tions; but with this — that the reſiduum 


of ſnow water, like that of all the other natural 


ones, is browniſh and ſaline; whereas, that of the 
diſtilled is a fine white ene void of ſaline matter, 

partly calcareous, and partly indiffoluble. Snow 
water, kept in a warm place, in clean glaſs veſſels, 
not cloſely ſtapt but covered from duſt, &c. be- 

comes in time putrid; though in well ſtapped bot. 
tles it remains unaltered: I have ſeen ſome, which 
after keeping for many years was perfectly clear 
and taſtelefs. Diſtilled water ſuffers no alteration 
in either circumſtance. I he ſaline: matter of ſnow 


water is commonly of the nitrous kind, compoſed 


of the acid of nitre united with calcareous earth. 
I be next in purity is rain water, collected with 
the fame precautions as the foregoing; after the rain 


bas continued for ſome. time, ſa as to clear the air 


from inſects or other light bodies that may float ĩn 
it. Neither this water nor the preceding diſcover 
any heterogeneity on the common trials with acids, 
alkalies, ſoap, blue vegetable juices, or metallic ſo- 
lutions, till great part of the aqueous fluid has been 
ſeparated by 3 Evaporated to dryneſs, 
it leaves four or hiye g ins of ſolid matter on the 
e, Its ſalt is een, nd id W 


W part ealeateous. to ele] 


The water of Jimpid rivers: abe in puri⸗ 
ts) and proves, though not equally with the two 
preceding, yet ſuſficiently ſoſt, and fit for all the 
purpoſes Tf life, Rivers ate for” the moſt. part 
purer and ſoſter than the ſprings ſtum which theyß 
are ſupplied:; at a diſtance: flom, than near to 
ae 3 when their courſe i is: —_ _— wm 


8 9 @©t 17 


Of ſpring. waters, thats arevfomes dich ap- 


P in purity to that of rain; but the greater 


n are of all e the 
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—hardeſt and moſt 
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 MATERIA MEDICA. 
impure, Some, even of thoſe of which the eye and 


| 2 judge to be good waters, contain above an 


undred grains of ſolid matter on the gallon. The 


ſaline part of theſe waters is moſt commonly ni- 
tous (a) or muriatic, that is, compoſed of the ni- 


trous or marine acids united with earths: on ad- 
ding to them, by little and little, a ſolution of any 
alkaline ſalt, the liquor becomes turbid and milky, 
more and more, till the acid, completely neutra- 
lized by the alkali, parts with all the earth, which 
on ſtanding ſettles to the bottom. The water 
thus corrected, though really no purer than at 


firſt, is found perfect y ſoft for ceconomical-uſes, 
and much leſs, if at all, detrimental to health; 
its pungent, auſtere, earthy 1 ang e con 


verted into a mild neutral one 

River waters generally pant ones chit thoſe 
1 ſprings: during the putrefaction, they throw off 
a part oth their heterogeneous matter, and at length 


become ſweet again and purer than at firſt. Hard 


waters are remarkably indiſpoſed to corrupt, and 


even preſerve putreſcible ſubſtances for a conſide- 


rable length of time: hence, as Dr. Home obſerves, 


they ſeem to be beſt fitted for keeping at ſea, eſpe- 
_ cially as they are o alily ſoftened 85 r * 
line ſalt. * 1 994 


this principle, vinous/and ſome ſaline liquors. may 
be freed from a part of their ſuperfluous water by 

ntle congelation./ Ice, expoſed to the open air, 
Fr of its weight, its ſuperficial parts being diſs 
ſolved or abra 
ſphere. This pr 


to be diſſipated, was hence led unjuſtly to con- 
demn both melted i ice and no as the: molt i im. 


pure of all waters. ne 
With regard to the medicinal powers "of Sch - 
"_ little. more can be laid, than what i is too 
| 7 JI obwoup | 


i Home, be on Medching. M 


de Jacad. des Scienc. * Berlin, anne 1751. * N 


ee wh 


e ane: ice is 
purer than the water that remains: unſrozen 20h - 


© A JJ u 


ö by the motion of the atmo- | 
rty of ice was known to Hip- 


| pocrates; who, imagining not the ice in its whole 
ſubſtance, but ſome of its finer and lighter parts 
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dity; univerſal innocence, or the abſence of 4 


quality than can'offend the tendereſt organ; miſ- 


cibility with all the animal juices, in a ſtate of 
perfect health, except fat; unfitneſs to dilute or 


mingle with them when greatly thickened, as in 


ſame diſeaſes ; à diſpoſition to paſs off by the cuta- 
neous pores, more ſpeedily and more plentiſully 
than by the kidneys, in conſequence perhaps of its 
total want of irritation; make the principal part of 


its medical character. To which may be added, Fr 


that it is the moſt commodious medium for apply 


ing to the human body the powerful agents, heat 
and cold; of which the one expands and relaxes, 
the other contracts and conſtringes, all = _—_ 


and ſoft parts of the animal machine. © 


AQUE. e aa 


The medicinal” or mineral waters participate 
more or leſs of the earthy and ſaline ſubſtances 
found in common waters; with generally ſome: 
prevailing ingredient f from which they have receiv-" 
ed their names. 


1. Ag ALKALINE.” Alkaline Waters, as” 


that of Tilbury, ated Sin" ts Bb fon 

The waters of this kind are bpiepriated chieny 
with the mineral alkaline ſalt, and with calcareous 
earth; both which readily diſcover chemſelves i in 


the reſiduum left upon evaporation. <a 


" The Tilbury water, one of the water per- 
haps of this claſs, has been found ſerviceable, not 
only in complaints ariſing from” acidities in the 


5 
> 


firſt paſſages, but likewiſe in obſtinate alvinefluxes, 
ſome cutaneous defedations, female ' weakneſſes, 


and other diſorders from a laxity and debility of the 
fibres : it generally paſſes off freely by urine: or 
perſpiration, and ſometimes, on firſt taking, purges 
a little, It may be drank” to the quantity of a 
quart a day, or more; cold, or juſt warmed ; by 
ſelf, or with the den: if r requiſite, of milk, 
with which it perfectly agrees.” 
evaporation or a boiling heat; won growing milky, 

and depoſiting a 88 of its earth and virtue. In 


"0c, 85 : cloſe 


obvious to require being: mentioned. Simple flui- 


-*H does not bear. - 
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cloſe veſſels, it keeps well; ſome that had been : 
carried. to the coaſt of Guinea and brought. back 
again, appeared to me unaltered in all its proper- 
2. AQUA CATHARTICE AMARE. Bitter 


4 Waters. 


I ele waters are diſtinguiſhed, by their bitter 
taſte; and by their depoſiting, on the addition of . 
alkaline. ſalt, - a copious: white earth, great part 
of which is found. to be magneſia. The dry 


matter, left upon evaporating, them, conſiſts of 


the /al catharticus amarus, intermixed with diffe- 


rent earths, and oſten a ſmall proportion of other 


ſaline matters. The quantity of ſalt differs in dif- 
ferent vraters; ſome yielding ſcarcely. two drams, 
and others an ounee or more on the gallon. One of 


the ſtrongeſt of the purging waters in this kingdom 
is that of Jellop's Well. 


burn. and Cheltenham waters yielded ſixty- four 


5 7 
grains; Acton, not fifty; and that of 
than forty. 


9 


4 


operating with: ſufficient. 2 yet in general 
with eaſe and ſafety; rarely oc L 


nauſea, or lownefs. _ They may. likewiſe be ſo 


managed, as to promote the animal ſecretions. in 
general, and prove excellent 2 and attenu- 
ers. 2 


ants in ſundry chronical diſo 


de doſe of theſe waters, as a. purgative, is from 
one to three pints, according to their ſtrength, to» 
be: drank. by a little at a. time. Their virtue may 
be-increaſed,.by. diſſolving in the water fome of the. 


purified: ſalt, or. other urgative faline ſubſtances, 
— a foluble tartar, Ro- 
chelle ſalt, or manna: additions. of this kind are 
more eligible than boiling down the water, as its 
ſtrength is augmented, in a more certain ratio, and 
its natural conſtitution preſerved entire. To ren- 
der the liquor more acceptable to the palate and 
_ Romach,, ſome grateful diſtilled water, or aroma- 
tie tincture, as, the: tinctura cardamami, may. be 


added: it. has been cuſtomary to. infuſe or boil in 


as the artificial ſalt of 


the 


. 
+ <> 


near Kingſton, of which a 
. Pint left on evaporation. ſeventy-two grains; Kil- 


Epſom, leſs. 
Theſe waters are. mild and gentle purgatives, 


Ac, 5 
omg any gripes, 
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the water ſome aromatic ſeeds, as thoſe of cara- 


way: but very little of the virtue of the ſeeds is by 
this treatment communicated to the water. As al- 


terants, the waters may be uſed for common | 


drink 3 diluted with ſimple water, milk, E 


wine or other Wen, ſo as but juſt to kee p ws. 
bell 2 
Tha ms ——_ are re found to purge more in their ra wy 


in acids, be 4 — wich a ae ol the ian: 
ſalt, and the liquor evaporated; great part of the 
ſalt will be deſtroyed, its acid being transferred 
from its oven earth into the calcareous earth and 


forming, with this, à concrete neither purgative 


nor di Table. namely ſelenites. As ſuch. a con- 
crete is found in the dry reſidua of the purging 


waters, we may preſume, that it owes its origin, 


as in this experiment, to the deſtruction of a part 
of. the purgative ingredient; and that the water 


holds naturally. a greater quantity of ſalt 5 than thr | 
be extracted from it by art 


* AA MARINA. Sea water. 5 


water contains, beſides tlie common. Ft 
mentary ſalt, a portion of bitter purging ſalt, ſimi- 
Jar to that of the foregoing waters, x d which re- 


mains diſſolved after the common ſalt has cryſtal-' 
lized.4 After the purging/ ſalt: alſo has been ſepa- 


rated, there remains a ſmall, portion of a p 


ſalne liquor, which refuſes: to. cryſtallize, and | 


which appears to be a ſolution of calcareous ea 
in che marine acid. The quantity of ſalt in re: nh 


rent ſeas varies, according to the greater. or leſs] | 


evaporation, and acceſſion of freſn water, from 
about one fiftieth to near ; ONE: twentieth * "be 


weight of the water. * 85 


Sea water has lately come. into ellen, 8 
ſtrumous ſwellings and obſtructions of the — 


and different cutaneous foulneſſes. Dr. Ruſſel ob- 


ſerves, that in the en ee ſtate of glandu - 


1 


F 


0 
4 
l 
; 
: 
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lar Twellings it is improper that where the tu- 
pus is diſcharged; that in other 


part; and that it is uſeful in diſorders of the inter- 
nal glandulous Parts, us thoſe of the meſentery, the 
liver, &c. as well 


conquering the diſeaſe without ale er the” 
KE getable kingdom. + 155/52 1 Kr. 


7 pin; which may be repeated every morning for 


ſure be palliated by ſleeping immediately after it is 


to produce immoderate heat; and even when uſed 


n dry feem tbe qualities peculiar to the-marine ſalt. 
7 Hington, T oy 


tion of fixt alkaline ſalts that have been calcined 


5 . to the other, as it Ss be ſaturated. more 
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mour tends to ſuppuration, it does no good till the” 
circumftances it is 
a remedy of great ſervice, whether for reſolving 
the tumor, or preventing a freſh fluxion upon the 


as in thoſe of the external. It 
has been given alſo ww the true marine ſcurvy, and 
found to promote the cure; though incapable of 


he doſe of ſea water is from Half u pint i go 


ſome months. In * theſe doſes, it gently purges” 
the belly, promotes alſo the other excretions, and 
ſomewhat warms and ſtrengthens the habit: in 
large ones, it excites vomiting. In many caſes,” 
bathing in the water is advantageouſly joined ; both 
as a general corroborant, and as a — diſcutient” 
and antifeptic. = TRE OY 

Tbis water, at firſt taking, 1 apt to occaſion 
great drought; an inconvenience which is ſeldom 
much complained of aſter its uſe has been conti- 
nued for ſome time, and which may in good mea- 


drank. It is apt, likewiſe, in ſome conſtitutions, 


only externally, an uneaſineſß and itching of the 
ſkin : it is' therefore to be refrained from in all in- 
ee s; and in habits prone to phlogoſes. 
Among alt common ſaline bodies; to heat and to 


4. A. CHALYBEAT A.” Chalybeate or ſteel 
waters; as thoſe f Spa, Ae, worry, 1 


Theſe waters ikcdver their beikg impregiintod: : 
with iron, by ſtriking a blue colour with 4 ſolu- 


with eee or with a tincture made by di- 
N e pigment called Pruſſian blue in vo- 
latile Saline ſpirits: this laſt preparation i is prefer- 


completely 
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a completely with vs: matter which 3 diſſolved 


tron blue. 


Iron in winters: is eee alſo by the purpliſh, - 
. bluiſh, or blackiſh colour, which they aſſume on 


the addition of certain vegetable aſtringents, among 


which powdered galls are the moſt eligible, This 


laſt method of trial, which is that commonly made 


uſe of, diſtinguiſhes as minute proportions of iron 


as the firſt, provided the liquor contains no more 
acid than js ſufficient to keep the metal diſſolved; 
but if the quantity of acid is very large, aſtringents 


ive no notice of the iron, whereas che tincture . 


ruſſian blue diſcovers it univerſally, wo 
Chalybeate waters appear to differ from one 
another, not only in the degree, but in the ſpecies, 


of their impregnation. 


Some reſemble a folution of trial. of i iron made 
in common ſpring water. Like that ſolution, they 
ſtrike a blue or black colour with galls, depoſit on 
ſtanding ſome of their iron in an ochery form, but 


retain great part of it ſor a length of time, and yield 


on evaporation a ſaline matter, which communi» 


cates a ferrugineous impregnation to freſh water, 
and which appears. to be a true vitriol of iron. 


From ſome waters, as that of Hartfell in Scotland, 

mY vitriol has been ener (2) in its proper 
orm, 

Others reſemble a ſolution 01 the” ſame. vitriol 
with an admixture of natron or. the mineral fixt al- 
kaline ſalt. Like ſuch a mixture (5), they ſtrike, 
when freſh, a purple colour with galls, depoſite the 
whole of their iron in a very little time, and yield 
on evaporation, not a yitrio} or chalybeate ſalt, but 


a ſalt compoſed. of the acid of vitriol and alkali ; - 


ſome, as that of Geronſterre at Spa, yield alſo a 


| little pure alkali (e), beſides. what is rages, with 


(a) Edinb. off. and olf. plyſ. & Tit. i. ORE che 
(5) That an alkaline addition is neceſſary, to inde 
olsen of vitriol ftrike with galls the purple colour 


that chalybeate waters do, is a diſcovery of Mr. Rey 
holds, exper. en a chahybeate water near e in Rent. 
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acid. It may be obſerved, chat in artificial mix» 
tures of alkalies with ſolutions of vitriol, or other 


metallic ſolutions made in acids; (and poſſib] 


y 
ſomething of the ſame kind may obtain alſo in the 
natural,) if the veſſel is immediately ſtopt, ſo as to 


have no vacuity after the inſtant of mixture; the 


acid and the alkali have no action on one another 
ſo long as they are kept confined, that is, fo long 
as the extrication of air, the common concomitant 


of their mutual action, is prevented: but as ſoon as 


the veſſel is opened, or the contained air has an 
opportunity of eſcaping, the alkali begins to abſor 
the acid, a ſparkling or efferveſcence enſues, great- _ 
er or lets in propartion to the quantities of the 
two, and the metal, thus diveſted of its acid ſol⸗ 
vent, precipitates. (a). | 
It is not however to be preſumed, that the ſpee- 
dy ſeparation of the ferrugineous matter of waters 
is owing univerſally to an alkaline precipitant. So- 
lutions of pure vitriol in pure water depoſite a part 
of their iron ſpontaneouſly ; and if the ſolutions be 
ſo far diluted, as to ſtrike with aftringents a colour 
little more than perceptible, they will lofe ſo much 
in a few hours as to exhibit with the ſame aſtrin- | 


gents no tinge at all. 


In general, a blue or black colour produced with 
galls may be looked upon as a mark of the abſence 


of alkaline ſalt : and a purple, as a mark that ei- 


ther the water originally contained an alkali, or has 
become alkaleſcent or verging to putrefaction by 
ſtanding. On the fame principle, a degree of al- 
kaleſcence, or of tendency to corruption, in com- 
mon waters, very far too minute to be ſenſible on 
any other known trial, may be made conſpicuous ; 
viz. by the water, when impregnated with a little 
vitriol, as a grain or two to a pint, ry a pure 
ple colour with galls. | | 
Ade e ſeparation of the iron, which 
in many of the chalybeate waters, and 


ek. ae ee ee cannot be pre- 
7 1 | vented | 


@ A ELD of Mr. Scheffer, Sucnſte, vetnſ acad. ; ; 
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vented e Ae care in ſtopping the bottles, after the 
waters have been once expoſed to the air, renders 


them unfit for long keeping or carriage. A ſmall 


addition of any acid prevents the ſeparation, even 
in choſe whoſe virtues are naturally the moſt fugi- 


tive: it is ſuſpected, that the chalybeate brought 


from Germany gta commanly this this artificial im- 


Wy es TR uſed, like other chalybeates, in 


Zebilities and laxities of the ſtomach, chylopoietic 


organs, and of the viſcera in general; in decays of . 


conſtitution; in cacheRic, chlorotic, and Other 
like indiſpoſitions. Where they paſs freely, they 
are accounted more invigorating than the artificial 
preparations of iron, and leſs liable to diſorder par- 


ticular conftitutions: many of them however are 


more a A 5 2 | due effect, os: account 
perhaps aci ent being more diſpoſed to 
quit the metal. Some of them are rarely obſerved, 

and ſome ſcarcdy ever, to give any black tinge to 


the feces, though drank in large quantity ; a phe- 


nomenon which may perhaps be aſcribed to their 
depoſiting their iron in the firſt paſſages in an indiſ- 
ſoluble and inaQtive ſtate, rather than to the cauſe 
which ſome have affigned, their carrying it entire 
into the blood, They are taken to the quantity of 


two or three pints or more in a day, divided into 


different doſes ; and require the ſame caution in 
their uſe as the artificial chal bear 9s 
5. AQUE. CUPREA., Cupreous waters; as 


thoſe of Neuſol in Hungary, and Wicklow in 


Ireland. 
Tzeſe waters, which are little other than a ſo- 


lution of vitriol of copper, and thoſe which con- 


tain a much ſmaller proportion of that metal 
blended with vitriol of iron and other ol 

betray their cupreous impregnation, by 
oliſhed iron, immerſed in them, of a copper co- 
bur, and by ſtriking a blue with volatile alkaline 
ſpirits. Some of 5 have been uſed, like other ve- 
nereal ſolutions, as external detergents. Some more 
Aightly impre ated with the copper, have been 
taken i "iy as W purgatives, and deob- 
1 4 ſtruents; 


N 


ning 
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ſuch, any peculiar impregnation; their heat de- 


Called ſulphureous, or thoſe which have a fetid 
tual ſulphur: nor is there any actual ſulphur in the 
extremely fetid and diffuſive vapour, which ariſes 


pitation with acids. Analogous to this, perhaps, is 


ina.  Aquilegia flore ſimplici . B. CoLum- : 


full of ſhining black oval ſeeds. It is perennial, 
grows wild in woods, and flowers in June. 


-MATERIA MEDITA! 
ſtruents; a practice which appears much too ha- 
Zardous to be foll owe. 
All the mineral waters we know of, are im- 
pregnated with more or fewer of the foregoing. 
ingredients, combined in various proportions. The 


hot waters called thermæ or baths, have not, as 


pending, not upon an intrinſic,” but an external 

cauſe : the hot ſprings of Tceplitz in Germany ap- 

pear, from Hoffmann's experiments upon them, to 
e no other than ſimple water. Of the waters 


is rd RO Cd See a 


ſmell reſembling that of ſulphureous ſolutions, there 
are ſeveral which do not ſeem to contain any ac» 


from ſolutions of ſulphur itſelf during their preci- 


ani. elm, A as 


the ſulphureous impregnation of certain. waters. 
The nature and medicinal effects of this ſubtile vo- 
Jatile principle ate little known; the ſulphureous 
waters containing, at the ſame time, other active 
ingredients. There are likewiſe waters which ap- 
pear to be impregnated with ſulphur in its whole 
ſubſtance, and which may therefore be preſumed to 
participate of the virtues of the artificial ſolu- 
tions of that concrete. For the analyſes and uſes 
of particular waters, the reader may conſult Dr. 
p nit 20 wp 3c ce f5 
. „ ECM” a 
ABUILEGIA Pharm. Pariſ. Aquileia. Aqui- T 
| 


WWW —=— WY 


BINE: a plant with flender reddiſh ſtalks, and 
bluiſh green leaves, in ſhape ſomewhat roundiſh, 
with ſeyeral ſlight indentations, and one or two 
deep ones. Ihe flower, commonly blue, ſome- 
times red or white, conſiſts of five irregular petala, 
each of which is ſuppoſed to reſemble a flying eagle 


or pigeon (aguila or columba] whence. the names ; 


of the plant : the flower 1s followed by five pods, 5 


The 


+ The ſeeds of columbine have been commended, 
in ſubſtance and in emulſion, as an anthelmintic, 
as an aperient in the jaundice, and for promoting 
the eruption of the meaſles and ſmall pox. _ Their 
ſenſible qualities afford little foundation for theſe 
kinds of virtues, as they do not ſeem to differ ma- 
terially from thoſe of the cold ſeeds fo called; the 
columbine ſeeds being only ſomewhat more muci- 
laginous, and accompanied with ſomewhat of a 
diſagreeable , « U œ -!. 8 
1 The virtues aſcribed to a tincture of the flowers, 
as an antiphlogiſtic, and for ſtrengthening the 
gums and deterging ſcorbutic ulcerations in the 
mouth, appear to be better founded; the tincture 
being being made with an addition of the vitriolic 
acid, and differing little from dur officinal tincture 
of roſes. The flowers themſelves, and the con- 
ſerve and diſtilled water of them directed in ſome 
foreign pharmacopceias, are inſignificant. „„ 
ARANEARUM TELA. 
ARANEARUM TELE Pharm. Edinb. 
Cos wERgSs. Theſe are applied by the common 
people for ſtopping the bleeding of wounds; which 
they effect, not by any ſtyptic power, but by ad- 
hering to the part, and cloſing the orifices of the 


veſſels. „„ „ 5 5 
9 8 % T 

ARGENTINA, Potentilla, Anſerina, Pharm. 
Edinb.  Pentaphylloides argenteum alatum ſeu poten- 
 tilla Tourn, SILVERWEED or WILD TANSY:; a 
low creeping plant, with winged leaves, compoſed of 
ſeven or eight pair of oblong indented ſegments ſet 
along a middle rib, with ſmaller portions between, 
green above, and covered with a filver-coloured 


down underneath ; the flowers, which riſe on long 


pedicles in the boſoms of the leaves, are compoſed, 
each, of five gold-coloured petals. with a number 

of threads in the middle, and followed by a ſmall _ 
cluſter of naked ſeeds. It is perennial; common 
1 the ſides of rivulets and in moiſt uncultivated 
places; and flowers in June. 7a 15 


* — 
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The leaves. of argentina have been general 
looked 1 as ſtrong aſtringents, and Se 
in fluxes 55 hæmorrhagies. That they 


| * an aftringent quality is manifeſt to the tas | 
and from their ſtriking a black colour with ſolu- 
tions of chalybeate vitriol: but in the leaves in ſub- 


ſtance, whether freſh or dry, and in their infuſions, 
decoctions, and expreſſed juice, the preparations 
which have been generally made uſe of, the aftrin- 


Kein them, 


gency is very weak; and even the extracts made 
'& water and by reRtified ſpirit, in 
which all their active matter is concentrated, are 
only among the milder ſtyptics or corroborants, 
The ane eng is ſtronger than the watery, 


and in proportionably fmaller quantity. 
ARGENTUM. 


 ARGENTUM Pharm. Lond. Argentum, 
Luna, Pharm. Edinb. S1LvER : a white metal; 


becoming yellow, and at length black, from the 
vapour of ſulphureous ſolutious and of putrefying 
matters; extremely malleable; near eleven times 


ſpecifically heavier than water; fuſible in a bright 
red heat; fixt and indeſtructible in the fire; ſo- 
luble, in the nitrous acid, into a limpid liquor, 
which ſtains the ſolid parts of animals black; not 


ſoluble, by moderate e in the marine or 


vitriolic acid; precipita 
ſolution i in the nitrous. 
The greateſt quantities of this metal are found 


ble by theſe acids from | its 


in the mines of Chili and Peru; commonly in ſmall 


grains and filaments, embedded in different eartks 
and ſtones; from which it is ee by pulveri- 


zation, ablution with water, and amal 3 


with mercury. Several mines in 


many, and other parts of Europe, et be ſilver ; 
= or in diſtinguiſhable maſſes ; com- 


mon 


reduced to a ſtate of ore, of a red, or of a 


low or brown, or of a duſky leaden or black co 

» by an intimate admixture of arſenic, or ſul- 

ar, or both : from which it cannot be extracted 

by y quicklirer, but which are by calcis 
| nation, 
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nation, ſo as to leave the ſilver ſeparable from the 
remaining earth by fuſion. ; 


Crude ſilver, however comminuted or attenu- 
ated, has not been obſerved to produce any medi- 
cal effect; though abundance of virtues were aſ- 
cribed to it by the credulity of former times. It is 
not ſoluble in any of the fluids of the animal or ve- 

etable Kingdom. „„ . 
It diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of a moderate heat, 
in about twice its weight of pure aqua fortis: the 
ſolution, duly exhaled and ſet in the cold, cryſtal- 
lizes into thin coJourleſs tranſparent plates. The 
cryſtals, or the dry matter left upon inſpiſſating the Caufti- 
| ſolution, melt in a moderate fire, and on cool- cum luna- 
ing form a dark coloured cauſtic maſs. This pre- re Ph. L. 
paration is in common uſe for conſuming warts and = Edinb. 
calloſities ; but is lefs fit for ſuch purpoſes as require 
a conſiderable quantity to be applied, as the laying 
open of impoſthumations, being apt to liquefy by | 
the moiſture of the ſkin, and ſpread beyond the li- 
mits in which it is intended to operate. For the 
greatar conveniency of uſing, it is caſt into ob- 
Jong flender pieces, either in iron pipes heated and 
greaſed, or in holes made by ſome ſmooth in- 
{rument in a lump of tempered tobacco-pipe clay: 
each piece is wiped clean, and wrapt in dry ſoft pa- 
per. The matter is to be poured out as ſoon as it 
flows thin: if kept a little too long in fuſion, it 
becomes too thick to run into the mould, and 
parts with ſo much of its acid as not to be ſuffici- 
_ ently corroſive; by a longer continuance of the 
fire, all the acid is gradually diſſipated, and a lump 
of pure ſilver remains. | | 
A preparation ſomewhat leſs cauſtic than the 
foregoing, is recommended internally by Angelus 
Sala, Boyle, and others, as an anthelmintic, and 
as a purgative in hydropic and inveterate ulcerous 
diſeaſes. For this purpoſe, the cryſtals of ſilver 
are diſſolved in water, and mingled with a ſolution 

of equal their weight of nitre : this mixture is eva- 
porated to dryneſs, and the reſiduum calcined with 
a gentle heat, juſt not ſufficient to melt. it, and 

kept continually ſtirring, till no more fumes ariſe. 
__._ Boerhaave 
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Pilula lu- e made into pills with crumb of bread and a 


ittle ſugar, and taken on an empty ſtomach, ſome 
warm water ſweetened with a little honey being 


drank immediately after, purge gently without grip- 


ing, and bring away a large quantity of water almoſt 


without the patients perceiving it. He nevertheleſs 


cautions againſt the too liberal or continued uſe of 


this medicine; and obſerves, that by its corroſive 


quality it weakens the bowels, particularly the ſto. 
mach, and that therefore proper corroborants, as 
rob of juniper berries, ought to be interpoſed. 


Even with this aſſiſtance, however, it is at beſt a 
dangerous medicine, and as ſuch deſervedly ſtands 
Jõͤ ˙²˙ 8 8 


ARGENTUNMYI TU NM. | 
ARGENTUM VIVUM Pharm. Lond. Hy- 
drargyrus, Argentum vivum, Mercurius, Pharm. 
Edinb. MkRCURT or QUICKSILVER: an 
opake ſilver- coloured metallic fluid, appearing to 
the eye like melted lead or tin; about fourteen 
times heavier than an equal bulk of water: not 
congealable by the greateſt known degree of natu- 


ral cold (a); totally exhaling, by a heat below ig- 


"nition, in ſabtile fumes, which condenſe into runs 
ning mercury again. 8 VVV“ 

Guickſilver is fometimes found in the earth in 
its fluid form, and is then called virgin mercury; 
but for the moſt part it is intimately blended with 
fulphur or earthy matters into a ſtate of ore. The 
ſulphureous ores are of a more or lefs beautiful 


red 


(a) It is ſaid, that in ſome late experiments made 
at Peterſburg, with very intenſe degrees of artificial 
cold, (produced by mixing ſnow and ſpirit of nitre ſe- 
parately brought to great coldneſs) pure mercur 
congealed into a filver-like malleable metal, which 
quickly melted again on an abatement of the cold; 


and that in Fahrenheit's thermometer, it ſunk, before 


its congelation, to between three and four hundred 
diviſions below o; that is, about as far below the point 
at which water freezes, as the heat, in which tin 


«melts, is above it. 


a 
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red colour; the earthy or ſtoney ones, grey, - al 


lowiſh, brown, leaden coloured, c. From theſe: 
laſt, the metallic fluid is extracted by ſimple diſtilla- 
tion: the ſulphureous require an addition of quiek- 
lime, iron filings, or ſome other ſubſtance that max 
abſorb and keep down the ſulphur, which otherwiſe 
would riſe in conjunction with the mercury. The 
principal mines of quickſilver, of which we have 


any account, are in Spain, Hungary, and the pro- 


vince of Friuli in the Venetian territories: con- 

ſiderable quantities are brought alſo from the Eaſt- 

Indies. % not oral hatin ne, ate 
This fluid, ſuppoſed by the Greeks to be poiſo- 


nous and: cotroſive, was introduced into medicine 


by the Arabians; as an ingredient in external ap- 
plications, againſt different cutaneous maladies. 
This practice was followed by ſome phyſicians in 
Europe towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
but was not eſtabliſhed, or looked upon in general 
to be ſaſe, till about the beginning ot the ſixteenth, 
when the venereal diſtemper, then lately received 


from America, was found to yield to mercurial ap- 


plications alone; and now alſo the internal uſe of 
mercury began to be ventured on, in this and in 
other diſeaſe. ** | Srl Gone 3 een rt 
Pure mercury has no perceptible: acrimony, or 
taſte, or ſmell: there are examples of its having 
been lodged, for years, in cavities both of the 
bones and of the fleſhy parts, without having injur- 
ed or affected them (a). Taken into the ſtomach 
in the quantity of an ounce or two, it ſoon paſſes 
through the inteſtinal: tube, unchanged, and unfelt: 
hence ſome have been induced to give à pound or 
more in violent conſtipations, hoping that this in- 
nocent fluid, by its great weight and flipperineſs, 


#704 x4 + i OO 37 ths. oY 
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would force open obſtructions, that had reſiſted 
the common methods of cure by purgatives, relax- 


ants and emollients. This practice, ſo far as [ can 
learn, has not been attended with any remarkable 


ſucceſs 3 nor de the principles, on which mercury 


* 9 1 F bd . 

has been given in theſe caſes, appear to be juſt. 
3 * 
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The: ſlipperinefs of this fluid conſiſts only in; the: 


mobility of its own. parts, not im der Kane, wo | 


which it can lubricrate the veſick'o 


Its weight cam be of no uſe, unleſs where the obs" 
ſtruction lies in ſome deſcending part of the tub: 


and even ſuppoſing it to act perpendicularly, to the 


greuteſt advantage, there is room to fear, that the 
preſſure of a pound or two will rather diſtend the 
ſuperiour part of the inteſtine, than be able to ſoree 
a paſſage through the obſtinate obſtructions againſt 
which it is rmm mende. 

When mercury is reſolved into ſume, or altered 
jn its form by fire, or combined with a ſmall por- 

tion of mineral acids, or otherwiſe divided into mi- 

nute particles and prevented from reuniting by the 
interpolitzon: of proper ſubſtances; it operates with 


great power, and extends its action through. the 


whole habit. In theſe forms; whether taken in- 


ternally, or introduced into the blood from exter- 
nal appiication, it feems to liquefy all the juices of 


the body, and may be ſo managed as to promote 
exeretion through all the emunctories. If its 
power is not reſtrained, or determined by addi- 
tions, it tends chiefly to affect the mouth; and 
having fuſed. the humours in the remoter veſſels, 
dodeoaſions a plentiful evacuation: of them from the 


ſalival glands, with conſiderable ſwellings, inflam- 


mations, and ulcerations of the parts. Fhe ſali- 


vation is accompanied with a dimimution of moſt 


oß the other difeharges, and an [increaſe of theſe 


diminiſhes the: falival flux. 


( 3 
The ſalutary effects of mereurials have, in man 
caſes, very little dependence on the quantity of ſen- 


ſible evacuations Venereal maladies, and chroni- 
cal: diſtempers proceeding from a viſcidity of the 
humours and obſtruction of the ſmall 
often ſuccefsfully cured by mercurials taten in ſuchy : 


daoſes as not to produce anꝝ remarkable: diſcharge; 


eſpeuially if aſſiſted by diaphoretics aud a warm di- 


luent regimen. In this view, camphor, and the 


reſin or extract of guaiacum, are frequently joined 


to-ttie mercury; and to the more active prepa- 


rations, a little opium; which not only promotes 


„ are 
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the diaphoreſis, but prevents the mercury from irrii © 
tating the firſt paſſages and running off by the | 

rofler emunctories. _., © . 
This appears to be, in general, the moſt advan- 
tageous method of uſing mercurials ; excepting, 
| perhaps, only in venereal maladies of long Oe , 
or ſuch as have ariſen to a great 4 Hagen a 7 - 
fected the bones; which demand, for the moſt : 
part, a full ptyaliſm. In theſe caſes, the diſcafe” - = 
has been ſubdued for a time by the alterative me- 
thod, but afterwards broken out afreſh, and been 
completely cured, by ſalivation: and, on the other 
hand, ſome cutaneous foulneſſes, after reſiſting fa- 
livation, have yielded to an alterative courſe. _ 
Though mercurials are found to be ſalutary im 
fundry . cutaneous defedations, and impurities of” 
the blood and juices vulgarly called feorbutic'; they 
are always pernicious in the true ſcurvy, and dan- 
gerous in conſtitutions inclining to this diſeaſe,- 
where the humours are acrimonious, and colli- 
quated, and diſpoſed to a . putreſcent ſtate. In 
ſuch circumſtances, mercurial medicines are apt to 
operate with violence : ſmall doſes have occafroned 
high e , e The removal of theſe 
accidents is to be attempted by glyſters, purgatives, 
diaphoretics, or ſuch other nieans, confiftent with 
the patients ſtrength and the particular ſymptoms, '. 
55 ma procure a ſpeedy revulſion from the ſalival 


A long continued uſe of mercury is in no caſe 
free from danger, as it manifeſtly colliquates the 
whole maſs of blood, and tends to weaken the 
nerves, ſo as to bring on tremors and paralyſes. 
The miners, and thoſe who are expoſed to the 
fumes of mercury in extracting it from the ore, are 
faid to be almoſt always, ſooner or later, ſeized. 
with theſe kinds of complaints; to become gene- 

he. in a few! years paralytic, and at laſt to die 
_ - Mercurials are deſtructive to inſects, perhaps of 
every kind; They: are ſometimes: given internally 
againſt worms; and ſometimes applied exter- 
nally, in unguents, for deſtroying cutaneous ani- 


N 
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_ ouſly from 
kave-concluded, that the union is imperfed or ſuper- 
ficial, but that the mercury can retain only a certain 

=” of biſmuth; and a certain quantity T have 
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macula. The itch, now reckoned an animalcular 5 


diſeaſe, is ſometimes cured by mercurial unguents; 


Which, nevertheleſs, cannot be depended on for 


this effect, unleſs in ſlight caſes; as their antipſoric 
efficacy ſeems to reach no farther than thoſe parts 
of the ſkin to which they are applied, and as bans 
cannot = ſafety. be applied freely, to any g 


extent of the body, particularly of the trunk. - 


Mercury has been of late recommended as 405 
effectual antidote againſt the poiſon of the mad dog. 
Several caſes are related by Dr. James, Deſault and 
Du Choiſel, both of brutes and human ſubjects, 


bitten by mad dogs, being preſerved from the uſual . 


conſequences of this bite, by mercurial unctions, 


and mercurials taken internally. There are ſome. 


inſtances. given alſo of a cure being obtained, by the 


ſame means, after ſymptoms of madneſs had ap- 


pear ared (a)... 

_* This fluid diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of tritura- 
Own, natural colour, but having its conſiſtence 
increaſed i in proportion to the quantity of the me- 
tal; iron is the only one of the common metals 
to Which it Will, not eaſily adhere (5). Biſmuth. 
unites . with it more intimately, (c) than any 


other metallic body, and remarka ly promotes the 2 


union of lead with it: mercury, impregnated with 


A little biſmuth, was found to diſſölve conſiderable” 


maſles of lead, f in a beat no greater than that of 
the human body, Caſes ſometimes happen, in 


Which the ſurgeon. 1571 probably, 4 avail himſelf of 


e „„ 


* 


From 


N * 2 


bp ames, 1 > on canine 1 | 

0 Jam other 2 bodies, with aich i it cannot 

be united by the uſual methods, are regulus of arſenic, 

and two lately diſcovered Wend 

regulus of cobalt. © See Neumann's chemical works, i 

152, C. 

4 (c Thou ok part of the biſmuth ſeparates fee 

e mercury, it does not follow, as ſome: 


d it to retain after long continued agitation. 


called niche and : 
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From moſt of the fluid amalgams, or mixtures 
of mercury with metals, great part of the quick- 
ſilver may be ſeparated by preſſure through leather; = 
but biſmuth, and mixtures of biſmuth with lead, - 
are ſo intimately diſſolved, as to paſs, in confide- ' 
rable quantity, through the leather with it; and 
hence, with theſe metals, it has been frequently 
adulterated, This abuſe may be diſcovered, by _ 5 
the mercury contracting a dull coloured ſkin upon bs 
the ſurface, or ſtaining paper blackiſh ; by its not 
running freely into round globules, but forming 
tears or vermicular ſtriæ; by its leaving, upon 
evaporating a little of it, a powdery matter or a 
coloured ſpot on the bottom of the veſſel; and by 
its produeing a turbid milkineſs during its diſſolu- 
tion'in ü et.. 
Quickſilver is commonly purified from theſe and 
other like admixtures, by diſtilling it in a glaſs or SO 

rather iron retort, or in an iron pot, with a head * 
made of one piece, the veſſel commonly uſed for | 
this purpoſe by the refiners, and afterwards waſh- 

ing it with vinegar, or with common falt and wa- 


ter. The chemiſts, ſuſpecting that ſome metallic Argent. 
bodies (a) may be carried up by the mercury in viv purif. 
diſtillation, recommend certain additions, particu- Ph. Lond. 
larly ſulphur; which, from its rendering the mer- Hydrarg. 5 
cury itſelf leſs diſpoſed to ariſe, may be preſumed Ph Far. © 
to have this effect in a greater degree on the me- N : 
tals that are naturally not volatile: they ſublime | 
the mercury and ſulphur together into cinnabar, 
which ſee in the ſequel of this article, and adding 
to this compound ſome iron filings to abſorb the _ ” 
ſulphur, diſt off the mereury ſuppoſed now to be 
completely pure. Mr. Malouin recommends unit: 
ing the quickſilver with crude antimony inſtead of 
ſulphur, by leiſurely pouring the mercury heated  - 
into an equal quantity of antimony made fluid by _ 
fire, and then ſeparating the mercury, as from 
cinnabar, by diſtillation with iron: the antimony, 
he ſays, by virtue of its reguline parts, detains the 
other metallic bodies more effectually than ſulphur 55 
can do, and the mercury is thus brought to a ſtate 5 
(o) Boyle, Of volatility and fixedneſs, Ar. i. 377. 
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146 MAT ERIA MEDICA. 
of purity even greater than that of the animated 
 mercuries of the alchemiſts ; for the proceſſes, by 


which they imagined it to be animated or exalted in 


its powers, appear to have done no more than to 
purify it to a certain degree. He has not, how- 
ever, communicated the particular facts on which 
this aſſertion is built ; or given any experimental 
proofs of the greater purity of mercury diſtilled 
from antimony, than of ſuch as has been revived 


from factitious cinnabar, or even of ſuch as has 


been carefully diſtilled without addition. 
_ Qu1ICKSILyYER, triturated with 8 with 
thick unctuous matters, is gradually divided, and 
incorporated with them into one uniform com- 
pound, in which no particle of the mercury can 


mixed with earthy powders, moſt eaſily with thi 
balſams and mucilages. ; „ 
Killed or extinguiſhed, that is, ground till the 


mercurial globules difappear, with one twelfth its 
weight or more of Venice turpentine, or half that 


quantity of balſam of ſulphur, it is mingled with 
plwKw⸗aſters: which, for this purpoſe, are to be melted, 
and taken from the fire, before the mercury is 
ſtirred in. The college of London directs the 
maercury, killed with balſam bf ſulphur, to be 
mixed with four times its quantity of the common 
*Emplaſt. plaſter &, or of gum ammoniacum : that of Edin- 
commune burgh uſes about five parts of a more compounded 
cum mer- gum plaſter to two of the quickſilver 1. Theſe 
curio Ph. compoſitions are applied as refolvents and diſcuti- 


+ Emp. ex ents. againſt venereal pains, and indurations of the 
pens ih i glands ; the mercury exerting itſelf in ſome degree 


merc. PR. upon the part, though it is rarely introduced into 


Lond. the blood in ſuch quantity as to affect the mouth. 
tEmplaſt. Aſtruc obſerves, that even by covering all the 
mercuriale limbs with mercurial plaſters, the method once 
Ph. Euinb. practiſed for raiſing ſalivations, it was difficult to 

obtain a complete and effectual ptyaliſm (a). 


_- Subſtances of: leſs conſiſtence, as ointments, 
leave the mercury at more liberty to act; and are 


generally and deſervedly preferred to the plaſters, 


” () De nerbir venere tom. i. A5. ii. cap. 7. 


be diſtinguiſhed by the eye. It is moſt difficultly 


liſm: thoſe employ 
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 MATERIA MEDICA 
n the intention of topical reſolvents, c. as well 

as in that of conveying the mercury into the habit. 

A dram of quickſilver mixed eee eee well 
rubbed into the ſkin, and repeated every day, or 
rather every other day, generally produces, ſoon 
after the third application, and ſometimes after the 
ſecond, appearances of inflammation in the moutB, 
which are followed . a free and copious ptya- 

ed in rubbing the ointments 

on others, have been ſalivated by the mereury 
imbibed through the palms. The ptyaliſm 
raiſed by union is often more effectual, and 
accompanied with fewer inconveniencies, than that 
produced by mercurials taken internally; which 
laſt are apt, in ſome conſtitutions, to run off by 


the inteſtines, without affecting the ſalival glands ;_ 


and in others, to affect the mouth ſo haſtily, as to 
excite a copious ſalivation without extending their 
action ſufficiently to the remoter parts. The mer- 
curial ointments are commonly prepared, by rub- 
bing the mercury. with lard or other fat matters of 


a due conſiſtence: three parts of hog's lard, and 


one of mutton ſuet, make a commodious baſis, 
with which may be mixed one part or more of 


mercury . As a good deal of labour is required Ung. 
for thus uniting the quickſilver with ſimple fats, mercuriale 


ſome are accuſtomed to previouſly extinguiſh it FA. Edind. 
with a little turpentine 4 or balſam of ſulphur $, T Ung. c- 


after which it is mixed, more eaſily, with twice t rul. mitius 


or for four times + its weight of lard; theſe addi- ag 

tions, however, particularly. the turpentines, are, rul. Dn 

in this form, accompanied with an inconvenience ; Ph. Lond. 

being apt, by frequent rubbing, to fret the ſkin. 

Mercury is divided alſo, with different materials, 

for internal uſe, and given, as an alterative and as 

an anthelmintic, from two or three grains to eight 

or more. Half a dram of quickfilver is ground, 

for example, with two ſcruples and a half of pre- Merc. al- 

pared crabs-eyes ; or with half a dram of brown kalizat. 

ſugar-candy, and two drops of oil of juniper ber- vulgo. 4 

ries, which laſt ingredient renders the union of the pre ho — 

: charat. P). 

mercury with the ſugar more perfect; or with 5.1. , 

equal its weight of reſin of guaiacum, the fame 
OL Eo 4 | quantity ' 
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2148  MATERIA MEDICA. 
Pil. mer- quantity of white ſoap, and a little common firup, 


curial. Ph. which is to be added after the quickſilver is united 
Edi with the others, to make them into a maſs ; or 
with mucilage of gum arabic. Sometimes alſo 


_ _ purgative materials are joined: in this intention, 


Hs the above quantity of mercury is commonly killed 
ey with twelve grains of Straſburg turpentine, and 


then beaten up with eight grains of the cathartic' 


extract, and ſix of powdered rhubarb : or it is firſt 


cory XL and then with the ſame quantity of rhubarb and 


1 extract of black hellebore: the pills, called Bel- 


Ph. Edinb. loſte's, are ſuppoſed to be a compoſition of this 
kind. Mercury, thus ſimply divided by theſe or 
or other like matters, ſeems to operate more mild- 
ly, not only in the firſt paſſages, but after it has 
deen received into the blood, than when combined 
with mineral acids, or reduced by fire 'into the 
form of a calx. At the ſame time, however, it is 
more uncertain, or more liable to fail of taking 
full effect ; on account, perhaps, of the ſubſtances, 

by which its particles are diſunited, being ſoon ſub- 
dued and ſeparated by the digeſtive powers, fo as to 
leave part of the mercury to run together again 
and paſs off inactive through the inteſtines. How 

- eaſily the union is diſſoluble, may be judged from 


hence, that when mercury is perfectly mixed with 


turpentine, if the mixture be beaten up with ex- 
tracts and powders into a maſs for pills, a conſide- 

| Table part of the quickſilver, by this mechanic agi- 
tation, is often ſeparated and ſqueezed out in glo- 
VVV f TED” 


A treatiſe has been publiſhed by Mr. Plenck of 


Vienna, recommending a mixture of quickſilver 


and gum- arabic as preferable to all the other mer- 


curial preparations hitherto known; being in all 


caſes ſafe, rarely or never producing a ſalivation, 
and acting ſoon on the venereal virus. - He directs 
one dram of purified quickſilver, and two drams 
of the gum, to be ground together in a ſtone mor- 
. _ - tar, adding oy degrees half a ſpoonful of water, 
till the quickfilver diſappears, and the whole be- 


- ſhort 


* 
» 


ground with half its weight of reſin of guaiacum, 


:: oe ol omit d ͤ¼ũĩ5‚ð ons oe a 


comes a viſcid grey mucilage, which happens in a 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


ſhort time: half an ounce of ſirup, and eight 


ounces of a ſimple water, are then gradually ad- 
ded, and two ſpoonfuls of the mixture given every 


morning and evening. Part of the mercury remains 


ſuſpended in the liquor, part ſettles to the bottom, 
but-retains ſo much of the gum as to continue di- 


vided, and form a grey mucous ſediment, which 


readily unites again with the water on ſhaking the 
veſſel: it the fluid be ſeparated, and the ſediment 
dried by heat, the mucilage then loſes its power, 
and the mercyry runs into globules, 


The author made trial of ſeveral other ſubſtances,. 


both animal and vegetable, for the extinction of 
mercury, but found none that anſwered equally 


with gum- arabic, The mucus expeQorated from 


the throat extinguiſhed it, and kept it divided after 
the addition of water; but "op little of the mer- 
cury remained ſuſpended in the liquor, both the 
merc and the mucus ſubſiding. Saliva had 
much leſs effect: oh of eggs, white of eggs, 
bile, glue of iſinglaſs, gum-tragacanth, mucilage 


of quince ſeeds, clarified honey, ſimple ſirup, 


either did not extinguiſh the mercury at all, or 


ſuffered it, on dilution with water, to run together 
again. But thick honey, unclarified, kept it di- 
vided; and ſirups greatly promoted the effect of 


gum- arabic. | OS 1 

The trials of the gummy mercurial that have 
come to my knowledge, afford little foundation to 
expect from it any advantages above the common 


mercurial preparations. I have known it given, 


without much benefit, in caſes which were after- 
wards cured in a ſhort time by ſolution of ſubli- 


mate. I have been informed, that in ſome of our 
hoſpitals even ſmaller doſes than thoſe directed by 


the author have on the third day brought on a 
ptyaliſm. EN 70 „ 


Mekcukx, triturated with equal its weight of ZEthiops 
ſulphur, forms therewith a greyiſh black powder, mineralis 


which grows darker coloured in keeping, or on Ph. Lond. 


continuing the triture, and is commonly diſtin- & Eginb. 


guiſhed by the name of ethiops, This compound 


45 one of the mildeſt of the mercurial preparations z 


A * 
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the mercury being far leſs active in mixture with 
ſulphur, than with any other known ſpecies of 
matter. V 
ö The union of the quickfilver with the ſulphur, 
effected by triture, at leaſt by ſuch a degree of tri- 
ture as the ſhops are accuſtomed to beſtow upon 
them, is not intimate any more than that with the 
ſubſtances above-mentioned. If the ethiops be 
rubbed on gold, a part of the mercury adheres to 
the gold fo as to make it white: on mixture with _ 
firups or other like matters into the conſiſtence of 
an electuary or maſs for pills, a part of the mercury 
is generally ſpued out. The longer the quickſilver 
and ſulphur are ground together, the leſs they will 
be diſpoſed to ſeparate ; a circumſtance which does 
not appear to obtain in the mixtures of mercury 
with reſinous or earthy bodies. EE 
 Xthiops A more intimate coalition of mercury and ſul- 
cum igne, phur may be ſpeedily effected, by melting the ſul- 
vulgo. phur over a gentle fire, and gradually ſtirring into 
ui the quickſilver, with care to cover the veſſel if 
an ebullition or ſwelling up of the matter ſhews 
it ready to catch flame; an accident which ſome- 
times happens when the quantities are large. This 
compound gives no whiteneſs to gold, and ſuffers 
no ſeparation of its parts on being made into elec- 
tuaries or other forms. Even the acid ſolvents of 
mercury are incapable of extracting it when thus 
combined with ſulphur ; and the alkaline ſolvents 
of ſulphur extract only, by long boiling or — 
tion, fo much. of that concrete as is more than 
ſufficient to ſatiate the mercury. : 
If mixtures of quickſilver and ſulphur, thus in- 
timately united by fire, in due proportions, as 
twenty-five parts of the former to ſeven of the 
latter, be powdered and ſet to ſublime ; the two 
ingredients riſe together without ſeparation, (ex- 
| cept that a part of the ſulphur, and generally a 
very conſiderable one, burns away in the procels,) 
and concrete, in the upper part of the ſubliming 
jar, into a red maſs called cinnabar or vermilion. 
Cinnabaris This preparation, though containing much more 


factitia Ph. mercury than the ethiops, does not appear to be 
ff 


1 (ne 
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more active; and is by many looked upon rather as 1 
a medicine of the antiſpaſmodic kind, than as po- 
ſefling the proper virtues of mercurials. Indeed 
the real virtues, either of cinnabar or of ethiops, 
cannot perhaps be preciſely aſſigned. - 

When mercury is intimately combined with a 
certain quantity of ſulphur, it ſeems to operate, 
though given in conſiderable doſes, as a ſcruple or 
half a dram of the compound, only in an inſenſible 
manner; and in many caſes, to pals off inactive 
a the inteſtinal tube (a). It may be pre- 
ſumed, that an increaſe of the ſulphur, beyond the 
quantity ſufficient for this perfect ſatiation of the 
mercury, will not vary its action; but that a dim» 
nution of awe om will leave the mercury, or a 
part of it, in a ſtate of more activity; analogouſly 
to what has been before obſerved to happen in re- 

d to the antimonial regulus. It may be pre- 

| ſumed alfo, that in perfect cinnabar the mercury is 
_ completely ſaturated, and that in perfect ethiops, | 
it is both ſaturated, and blended with ſome redun- 
dant ſulphur : but that in ſome cinnabars, it is not 
ſaturated from a deficiency in the quantity of ſul- 
phur ; and that in ſome ſorts of ethiops it is not 
 faturated, from an imperfection in the mixture. 
There are examples both of ethiops and cinnabar, 
one of which, in regard to the latter, has fallen 
_ within my own knowledge, having unexpectedly 
produced ſalivations. It ſhould ſeem therefore, 
that the ethiops made by fire is the moſt to be de- 
pended on, or the moſt certain and equal in ite 
power, whatever this power may be, of any f 
the ſulphurated mercurial, 
When ethiops or cinnabar are thrown on a red- 
hot iron, their fumes are of great activity. The 
fumes of cinnabar are ſometimes directed, not only 
to be received on the lower parts; but likewiſe to 
be taken into the mouth, againſt venereal ulcera-. 
tions in the naſe, mouth, and throat. Of all the 
ys of applying mercury, this laſt requires the 


_ greateſt caution. 0 | | 

() Cartheuſer, rudiments m m. p. 481. Malouin, 

o#him, medicinale, part. iv. ch. 34. 5 *** 
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_ - Mercurius. | QuicksiLvEeR, included in a” flat-bottomed 


caleinatus 


laſs having a ſmall hole open to the air, and kepft 
erer months in a conſtant heat juſt not ſtrong 
enough to make it evaporate, calcines by degrees 
into a red powder. A greater heat, ſufficient to 
make the mercury freely diſtil, not only does not 
promote the calcination, but revives ſuch part as 
has been already calcined, into running mercury” 


- _ again. A weaker heat, as that of the human bo- 
dy, or even of boiling water, though continued 


ſor years, changes only a ſmall part of the mercury 
into a blackiſh powder: conſtant triture or agitation 


produces ſimilar effects to this low degree of heat, 


and in a much ſhorter time (a). If the free acceſs 


of air ſhould be found to influence the calcination: 
of this, as it does that of the metallic bodies called 


imperfect, the tedious proceſs might be expedited, 


by uſing, for the veſſel, a glaſs tube, with both its 


ends bent upwards, and one of them conſiderably 


higher than the other; through which, a conſtant” | 


ſtream of freſh air would paſs over the ſurface of 
the ſmall thread of mercury at the bottom. > 
The red powder has been by ſome greatly” 
eſteemed in venereal cafes, and ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt effectual and certain of the mercurials. It is: 
accompanied with one conſiderable inconvenience, 
being greatly diſpoſed to irritate the firſt paſſages, | 


and occaſion gripes; to prevent which, a ſmall 
quantity of opium, and ſome warm aromatic ma- 


* 


terial, are commonly joined to it: the antivenereal 
pills of a late celebrated :empyric are ſuppoſed to 
have been a compoſition of this kind. Even when 


thus corrected, however, it does not appear, from 


what I have been able to learn of its effects, to 
have any advantage above the mercurials in com- 
mon uſe and of eaſier preparation. The doſe is 
from half a grain to two grains: five or ſix grains f 
are ſaid to vomit and purge violently. *' © 


| ®, Bocrhanye, Puig rae, . 430, . 
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Pure aqua fortis, aſſiſted by a moderate heat. 
diſſolves equal its weight or more of quickfilver innk 
to a limpid corroſive liquor; which, largely dilu. 
ted with pure water, the common ſpring waters 
turning it milky and precipitating. a part of tige 
mercury, has been employed in lotions againſt 1 
ſome kinds of cutaneous defedations, - and - where „ 
mercurial lotions are adviſeable, is perhaps one ß 
the beſt of them. An ointment is likewiſe pre- Ung. ei- 
pared, for venereal ulcers, c. by. mixing the mum 
corroſive ſolution with fats: an ounce of quickſil- . 
ver is diſſolved in two ounces of ſpirit of nitr ec, 
the ſolution poured hot into a pound of lard meltd . 
and juſt beginning to grow ſtiff, and the whole 
briſkly ſtirred up till an uniform yellow mixture is 
procured; tt {bs 8 PER oo 
On inſpiſſating the mercurial ſolution over a Calx mer- 
entle fire, there remains a white maſs highly cau- curii P. E. 
ic; which, calcined with a gradual heat, becomes Merc. 
firſt brown, then yellow, and at length, on in- Præcipit. 
creaſing the heat, of a deep red colour. If the * 
aqua fortis, uſed for the diſſolution, has been pre- >;: x 
viouſly drawn over from a ſmall proportion, the ere cor- 
hundred and twenty-eighth part of its own weight, roſiv. ru- 
of ſea ſalt, the red mals is ſuppoſed to aſſume more ber Par. 
readily the ſparkling appearance which is looked Lond. 
upon as the characteriſtic of its goodneſs. This 
preparation is employed as an eſcharotic ; and 
mixed with ointments and cerates as a digeſtive z - 
in which intention, Mr. Sharp obſerves, that it is 
very hw: 88 
undry methods have been tried for abating the 
corroſiveneſs of this preparation, ſo far as to render 
it ſafe for internal uſe. One of the moſt: certain 
ſeems to be, digeſting it two or three days, with 
a 2 heat, in about thrice its quantity of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, then ſetting fire to the ſpirit, 
and keeping the powder conſtantly ſtirring till all 


the ſpirit is burnt off. In this proceſs, the cor- Mereiries 


% 


- 


roſive is deprived of a little of its acid, which is corallinus 
partly perhaps abſorbed and dulcified by the ſpirit Ph. Lond. 
during the digeſtion, and partly diſſipated by the: - 

heat during the burning. The medicine, never- 
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| theleſs, is till a very rough one, operating, ge- 
nerally, in doſes of a few grains, both upwards. 

and downwards, Different preparations of this 
Arcanum kind have been kept as ſecrets in particular hands, 


5 . coralli- but it does not appear that any of them are ſupe- 


num, pul- riour in virtue to ſome other mercurials of greater 
dn Princt- ſafety and more equal power. 55 2 
Pie, Pana If oil of vitriol be poured on half, or equal its 
"bra. 6; Weight of quickſilver, and gradually heated till the 
+= liquor boils and diſtils ; the more phlegmatic parts 
"5 : 

ariſe, while the ſtronger acid corrodes the mer- 

cury into a white cauſtic maſs, On the affuſion 

of warm water, the maſs falls into powder, and 

becomes immediately yellow; a part of it, ſatiated 

with acid, diſſolving in the water: the larger the 

quantity of acid made uſe of, and the leſs tho- 
roughly the matter has been exſiccated or calcined, 

the more of it will diſſolve. The yellow pow- 

der, ground with freſh quantities of water till all 

the ſoluble part is extracted, becomes inſipid, and 

Merc. in this ſlate, commonly called turpeth or turhith 
emet. flav. mineral, it proves, though not corroſive, ſtrongly 

Ph. Lond. emetic ; operating, in this intention, the moſt ef- 
Mere fectually of all the mercurials that can be given 
WEL o with ſafety. It is uſed chiefly in virulent gonor- 
eurpeth. rhoeas, and other venereal cafes accompanied with 
minerale à great flux of humours to the parts: it is ſaid 
PI. Edinb, likewiſe to have been employed with ſucceſs, in 
robuſt conſtitutions, againſt leprous diſorders, and 
obſtinate glandular obſtructions. The doſe, as an 

emetic, is from two grains to ſix or eight; though 

ſome conſtitutions, habituated to mercurials, can 

bear larger quantities; I knew an inſtance of 

| twenty grains producing no ſenſible evacuation or 
diſturbance. It may be giyen in fmaller doſes, as 

half a grain or a grain, as an alterative, after the 

ſame manner as the red calx of mercury already 
mentioned: and even when intended as an evacu- 

ant, it may perhaps, as Malouin obſerves, be moſt 
adviſable, to give only a ſmall quantity at a time, 

as one grain, and repeat this doſe every hour til 

the vomiting ſucceeds. 1 Th 
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The marine acid has no action on mercury, 
unleſs either the mercury be previouſly diſſolved 
in other acids, or the marine ſpirit be applied in a 


very concentrated ſtate and in the form of fume. 


On adding a ſolution of ſea falt to a ſolution of 


mercury made in aqua fortis, the nitrous acid quits 


the mercury, and unites with the alkaline baſis of 

the ſea ſalt; and, at the ſame time, the acid of 
the ſea ſalt unites with the mercury, and forms 
with it a compound difficultly and only partially 


diſſoluble, of which, therefore, great part ſubſides, 


* 


on ſtanding for ſome time, in form of a white pyere; 


F 


is recommended by Boerhaave as one of. the beſt 


of the mercurials, and ſaid, in doſes of three grains, 
to purge and vomit gently, It appears however 


too corroſive for internal uſe; being ſo much ſo, 
as to be employed by 

of an eſcharotic. The preparation is likewiſe a 
very unfrugal one, a conſiderable part of the mer- 


cury remaining unprecipitated, and a conſiderable 


part of the precipitate being diſſolved and carried 
off in the ablution. . 


If the dry white maſs, obtained by inſpiſſating 2 


ſolution of mercury in aqua fortis, be powdered 


and mixed with equal its weight of dried ſea ſalt, 


the mixture put into a matras or other like veſſel, 
of which it may fill nearly one half, and ſet in a 


ſand-heat gradually increaſed ; the ſame tranſpo- 


ſition of the acids will happen, as in the foregoing 
caſe, and nearly all the mercury will now be ſati- 
ated with the marine acid, and form with it a ſa- 


line compound, which ſubliming into the upper 
part of the matfas, concretes into a white cryital- 
line maſs called corrofive ſublimate. If the vitrio- Merc. 


the farriers for the purpoſes 


his powder, waſhed with freſh quan- præcipi- 8 
tities of hot water, till the more ſoluble parts are tat. aſo. 
extracted, becomes nearly inſipid. In this ſtate it Boerhoove. 


lic acid be uſed inſtead of the nitrous, that is, if ſublim. 


ſalt, the event will be the ſame; the mercury 
ſubliming with the acid of the ſea ſalt; while the 
acid, before combined with it, remains behind 


” 
5 


the unwaſhed turbith be taken and mixed with ſea corroſiv. 
Pher.Els. 


MATE RTA MED Te A. 
united with the ſea ſalt's alkali, forming therewith 
a nitrum cubicum when the hitrous acid has been 


uſed, and a ſal catharticus when the vitriolic. In 
like manner, if forty parts of quickſilver, rubbed _ 


with one part or more of ſublimate already made, 
till it is divided into minute grains, be ground with 
_ twenty-eight parts of nitre, then with e hems; 
of common ſalt, and afterwards, for a little time 
longer, with ſixtyrſix of calcined green vitriol, 
and the mixture ſet to ſublime ; the ſame com- 
pound will be produced: the acids of the nitre 
and ſea falt are extricated by that of the vitriol ; 


the nitrous acid afliſts the marine to corrode the 


mercury : and the mercury,. combined with the 
marine, ſublimes, and, if the proceſs is duly. con. 
ducted, concretes into a cryſtalline cake, the form 
in which this compound is expected in the ſhops. . 
This preparation, undiluted, is a moſt violent 
corroſive. A ſolution of it in lime-water, in the 
proportion of a dram to à quart, and a ſtronger 
ſolution, made by boiling the ſame quantity of 
powdered ſublimate, with equal its weight of alum, 
in a pint of common water, till half the liquor is, 
waſted, are, employed far ſome external purpoſes, 
as the cleanſing of foul ulcers and ſuppreſling, 
fungoſities, and removing obſtinate defedations of 
the ſkin. The lime-water, like lixivia of fixt al- 
' kaline falts, precipitates a part of the mercurial 
preparation, and hence the impregnation. of the 
liquor cannot be preciſely afcertained : for the, 
| ſtronger the lime-water, the more of the ſublimate . 
will be precipitated, and the leſs corroſiye will 
the ſolution be.: at the ſame time alſo, the lime in 
the water changes its nature, by its coalition with 
the acid which it abſorbs from the ſublimate. In 
the aluminous ſolution, no ſepatation happens, 
both the ſublimate and the alum retaining their full 
force: for on mixing together ſolutions of the two 
8 e ſeparately, no precipitation or turbidneſs en- 
ued. 5 | 
Small doſes of this corroſive preparation, pro- 
* perly diluted, have been ventured upon internally, 
Boerhzave relates, that if a grain be diſſolved in 


TT, an 


dicine ſo long as an 


N M 
97S 


an ounce of water, and a dram of this ſolution 
ſoftened with ſirup of violets, taken twice or thrice 
2 day, it will perform wonders in many reputed 


incurable diſtempers. Van Swieten brought it in- 


to more general uſe, for the cure of venereal ma- 


ladies: he diffolves a grain of the ſublimate in two 


ounces of proof ſpirit [reQified ſpirit diſſolves it 
more perfectly] and gives of this ſolution from one 


ſociety of phyſicians in London, there are many 


inſtances of the ſucceſs of this method: the ſub- 
limate operated chiefly by urine and ſweat, though 


ſometimes, for the firſt two or three days, by ſtool; 
and appeared not only ſafe, but more to be depend- 
ed on, for the removal of the ſymptoms, than any 
of the other mercurials uſed as alteratives. If it be 
true, as ſome have preſumed, that the complete- 


neſs of the cure has any dependence on the quanti- 
ty of mercury introduced into the blood (a); it 


would follow, that the cure by ſublimate muſt be 


leſs complete than that obtained by any other mer- 


curial preparation, and that thoſe preparations; 


| which can be taken without diſturbance in conſide- 
rable doſes, as five or ſix grains or more, promiſe - 


the moſt laſting cures : experience however has 
now ſufficiently ſhewn, that the cures obtained by 
ſublimate are in general perfect. e 5 


Corroſive ſublimate conſiſts of mercury, united 
with ſo much marine acid, as to be diſſoluble in 
boiling water. If by ſeparating a part of the acid, 


or adding more mercury, the proportion of acid is 
rendered ſo ſmall, as that no part of the compound 


ſhall be diſſoluble, when finely powdered, by long 


boiling in water; its corroſiveneſs will be deſtr _ 
ed, and it may now be taken with ſafety in doſes 


of ſome: grains, A little volatile ſpirit or alkaline 


lye, dropt into the water after the boiling, will 


iſcover if it has taken up any part of the mercury, 
by turning it cloudy or yellow: rain, ſnow, or 


(e) Aftruc, De morbis venereis, tom. i. lib, il. cap. 12. 


to two ſpoonfuls twice a day; continuing the me- 
of the ſymptoms remain, 

with a low diet, and plentiful dilution. In the 
medical obſervations and inquiries, publiſhed by a 


= 
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rather diſtilled water, ſhould be employed for this 


. trial, as the common ſpring waters are themſelves 


made cloudy by alkalies. „ ak 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, or other volatile alka- 


lies, dropt into a filtered ſolution of ſublimate, ab- 


ſorb a part of the acid; and the mercury, retaining 


pit. ſo little as to be indiſſoluble, renders the liquor 


albus 
Ph. Edinb. white powder, which, waſhed by repeated affu- 


Merc. 
precipit. lution, extrieate the volatile alkali of the ſal am- 
a 


Ph. Lond. 


emer o. 
ræc. 


milky, and ſubſides, on ſtanding, in form of a fine 


ſions of hot water, becomes inſipid. Solutions of 
fixt alkaline ſalts, ſubſtituted to the volatile ſpirit, 


produce a yellow precipitation: but if an equal 


weight of crude ſal ammoniac be diſſolved along 
with the ſublimate, fixt alkalies, added to this ſo- 


moniac, and the precipitate proves the ſame, as if 
the volatile alkali alone had been added in its pure: 

ſtate. Theſe precipitates are uſed chiefly. on ac- 
count of the elegance of their colour, in unguents 


Unguent. for cutaneous eruptions: one part of the mercu- 


rial precipitate, three of precipitated ſulphur, and 
eighteen of the ſimple ointment or pomatum, 


Pb. Lond. moiſtened with a little ſtrong alkaline lye, make 


the common mercurial application for theſe com- 
plaints. The precipitates have been given inter- 
nally; but mercurius dulcis, which differs from 
them only in being more mild, and more equal 
and certain in its effects, is in this intention greatly 
to be preferred. It does not appear, that a com- 


bination of mercury with ſo ſmall a proportion of 


acid, that is, ſo mild and ſafe a mercurial, can be 
obtained by any kind of precipitation, as by the 
proceſs by which mercurius dulcis is prepared. 

Mercurius dulcis is ſublimate made mild, by 
combining with it ſo much freſh mercury, as is 
ſufficient to ſatiate the redundant acid. Four parts 
of powdered ſublimate are ground with three of 
quickſilver (an operation in which great caution is 
necefiary, to avoid the lighter corroſive particles 
that fly off) till they are thoroughly incorporated; 
or, which is much more commodious, digeſted to- 
gether in a gentle heat, by which the union will be 
performed as effeQually, The mixture is then 


+ I : 
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ſublimed in a glaſs matras or phial; the ſublimed _ 
white maſs freed from the whitiſh acrid matter 
about the mouth of the veſſel, and from fuch mer- 
curial globules as may happen to appear diſtin, 
then pulverized, and ſublimed again : the college Merc. 
of Edinburgh dire&s the ſublimation to be repeated dulcis 
three or four times, that of London fix times. By ſubl. 5. 
repeated ſublimations, if a ſufficient quantity of Flank 8 
mercury has not been united at firſt, the medicine Aua 
becomes leſs liable to irritate the firſt paſſages and = Cato 
run off by ſtool ; on account of ſome ſmall part of 9 
the acid, or ſome portion of the compound not | 
fully dulcified in the firſt operation, being ſeparated = 
or diſſipated by the heat. The dulcification de- | 
pends ſolely on the combination of ſo much freſh _ I 
mercury with the ſublimate, as may fully ſatiate 
the acid: the union of the two is effected by the 5 
digeſtion previous to the ſublimation: and the only | 
uſe of the ſublimation itſelf is to ſeparate ſuch part 
as may remain undulcified, this part being the 
moſt volatile. | | : 
Mercurius dulcis appears to be the beſt and ſafeſt 
of the mercurial preparations that can be taken in 
a a ſolid form, whether as a ſialagogue or as a gene- 
ral alterantz no one of the mercurials, whoſe _ 
tranſmiſſion into the blood can be depended on, 
being ſo little diſpoſed to affect the firſt paſſages. 
As a ſialagogue, — ten, and ſometimes fiſteen 
grains, made into a bolus or pills, are repeated 
every night or oftener, till the ptyaliſm begins. As 
An alterative, it is given from one to two or three 
grains. It generally anſwers beſt in ſmall doſes, 
vrhich may be repeated, with due caution, every 
evening, for a conſiderable time, without incon- 
venienſe. | f : 
Mercury, precipitated from aqua fortis by fixt 
_ alkali. diſſolves totally, by the aſſiſtance of heat, 
in diſtilled vinegar : on cooling, the falt cryſtal 
lizes into fine brilliant plates, which float in the 
liquor like pieces of filver leaf, and are very diffi- 
cult of ſolution in water. This falt, as appears 
from the experiments of Hellot and others (a), is 
5 . the 


(as) Memoires de Pacad roy, des ſeiences de Paris, 1759 
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the baſis of an antivenereal medicine which has 


lately come into great repute abroad, but which 
does not ſeem, from the accounts that have been 


publiſhed of it, to be either more ſafe, or more ef- 
of che common officinal mere. 


In ſome obſtinate defedations of the ſkin, mer- 
: Curials and antimonials, joined together, have fre- 


F - * 6 . 
_ ; $52 


quently better effects than either of them unaſſiſted 
by the other. Some triturate quickſilver with twice 
its weight of crude antimony, till the mercurial 


globules diſappear, and the mixture becomes an 


uniform ethiops or black powder : others, inſtead 


ol the crude antimony, uſe the medicinal regulus, 


or the golden or precipitated ſulphur ; and thus ob- 


tain an ethiops of more activity. The college of 


Edinburgh has given a preſcription of pills on this 
principle, compoſed of three parts of quickſilver, 


Pil. æthi- two parts of golden ſulphur of antimony, and two 
of of guaiacum; with the addition of two of 
white ſoap to promote their diſſolution in the ſto- 


mach, and ſo much common ſirup as will reduce 
them into a maſs of a due conſiſtence: if a dram 


of the maſs is made into twenty pills, the doſe 
may be increaſed from one to ſix or more, accord» 


«* 


ing to the operation. 


Some of the mercurial preparations have been 
ſaid to be oftentimes ſophiſticated; the cinnabar and 


red corroſive with red lead, the corroſive ſublimate 
and mercurius dulcis with arſenic. The red lead 


may be readily diſcovered by fire; the mercurial 


part evaporating, while the ſaturnine remains be- 3 
hind. With regard to the other abuſe, ſome have 


affirmed it to be impracticable (a); for if arſenic 
be mixed with ſublimate, and the mixture ſet to 


ſublime, the marine acid quits the mercury, and 


unites with the arſenic ; with which it compoſes, 
not a ſolid cryſtalline, but a ſoft butyraceous con- 

crete, called by the chemiſts butter of arſenic, If 
arſenic ſhould nevertheleſs, in certain circumſtan- 


ces (b), be combinable with the ſublimate into a 


© (a) Neumann, Chemical works, p. 142. 
) Pott, De ſale communi. p. 76. 
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cryſtalline cake; and if the pernicious artifice 
ſhould be ever practiſed, the reports of which we. 
preſume to be groundleſs; the well known proper- 
ties of arſenic afford ſuſcientabeans for detecting 
it. If a compound of ſublimate and arſenic: be 
mixed with equal its weight or more of fixt alka- 
line ſalt, chalk, or vegetable aſhes, and expoſed to 
a moderate 3 the arſenic will ſublime into the 
upper part of the glaſs, and may now be diſtin- 
guiſhed by its own proper characters. Some re- 
commend alkaline Iixivia as à criterion of this 
abuſe: ſublimate that contains arſenic being ſaid to 
give a black colour with the alkali: on what foun- 
dation this ſhould happen, I cannot conjecture; for 
arſenic ſtrikes no blackneſs with alkalies either fixt. 
or volatile; ſolutions of it ute, on 10 ente 

by bank alkalies made white. e fk 


ARISTOLOCHILA, 


 BIRTHWORT : 2 plant with heart-ſhaped 
leaves ſet alternately on the ſtalks; in the boſoms 
of which come forth irregular tubulous flowers, 
with a wide mouth, - whoſe lower part is produced 
into a long flap like a tongue : the deen 16 
large, roundiſh, and divided into fix: cells. 
1. ARISTOLOCHIA LONGA” Pharm. Lond. & 
Edinb. Ariſtolochia longa vera C. B. Long birth- 
wort, with uncut leaves, ſtanding on pedicles; and 
obiong roots, not tapering to a ane browniſh on 
the outſide and yellow within. 104 
2. ARIS TOTOCHIA ROTUNDA: Pharin . 
Ariſtolochia rotunda flore ex purpura nigro C. B. 
Round birthwort, with uncut leaves joined imme 
diately to the ſtalks, and roundiſh roots. * 
3. PisrorochiA: Ariftolochia tenuis 0 = 
Poriſ. Ariſtolochia piſtolothia dicta C. B. Buſhy: 
birthwort, with indented leaves ſet on pedicles; 
and buſhy roots, compoſed of a number of fibres 
iſſuing from one head. In this and the foregoing. 
ſorts, the Ralks are weak "and 9 7 51 the 
flowers ſtand 24225 TRE Le 
Vor. I. | ANN ft © * e. 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 

4. ARISTOLOCHIA TENU1S Pharm. Land. 
Ariflolechia clematitis recta C. B. Creeping births 
wort, with __— ſtalks, flowers ſtanding in cluſ- 
| ters, and long ſlender creeving roots rarely exceed - 

ing the thickneſs of a gooſe quill. 
T Thoſe plants are natives of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, from whence we are ſupplied with the 
dry roots. They bear the colds of our own cli- 
mate; the third ſort excepted, which dies in ſe- 
vere winters. The fourth ſpreads ſaſt, to a gen. 
diſtance, fo as not to be eaſily extirpated. | 

All the birthwort roots have ſomewhat of an 
aromatic ſmell, and a warm bitterifh taſte, They 
are repreſented by authors, as being extremely hot 
and pungent: Boerhaave they are the hotteſt 
of the aromatic plants, and, as it were, burn the 
__ e and palate, having probably. examined the 

roots; but whatever their qualities may bein 
— ſtate, "ſuch as are uſually. met with in the 
ſhops, have no 2 pungeney. The long and 
round ſort, on fearce diſcover any 


chewing, 
taſte, but in a little time prove nauſeouſſy bitteriſh;, 


the round ſomewhat the moſk ſo, The other two 
inſtantly fill the mouth with a kind of aromatic 
ditterneſs, not very upgratefuk, _ ; 
_ © Theſe, roots give. out their virtue by infuſion 
both to u and watery menſtrua, to the firſt 
molt : the colour of all the tinctures is 
brown or yelowid. In diſtillation, pure ſpirit, 
i brings over little or. nothing : with water there; 
ariſes, at leaſt from both the flender rooted ſorts, a 

ſmall portion of eſſential. oil, poſſeſſing the ſmell 


and flavour of the roots. The extracts made with 
fpirit ſmell moderately, and taſte ſtrongly, of the 


birth-worts.: the watery. extracts have nothing of 
their peculiar. flavour, and are much more nauſe- 
ous in taſte than either the ſpirituous extracts, or 
the roots in ſubſtance. 
The birthwort roots are celebrated as. warm at- 
tenuants and deobſtruents, particularly in ſuppreſ- 


ſions of the uterine purgations, from which virtue: - 


they are ſuppoſed to'haveireceived their name: the 
doſe is from a an to a _ _ 'upwards. 
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They have likewiſe been recommended, particu- 
larly the fourth fort, as alterants in the gout: 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the pituitous gout, as he 
calls it, is often relieved by an infuſion of theſe 
roots in ſpirit of juniper berries, ſweetened with 
ſugar, and-taken to the quantity of a ſpoonful at a 
time; but that in other kinds of the gout, and in 

ſubjects of a tender conſtitution, this medicine oc- 
caſions a loſs of appetite, a weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and a languidneſs, leſs ſupportable than the 
gout itſelf, A powder compoſed of this and other 
ſimilar materials, which was preſcribed by the an- 
cients as ah antiarthritic, and has lately come again 
into eſteem, has alſo produced complaints of the- 
ſame kind. Externally theſe roots have been uſed 
as diſcutients, detergents, and antiſceptics : Simon 
Paulli relates, that the long birthwort roots, ap- 
plied as an epithem or in fomentation, were found 
he eee ſerviceable in ſtubborn ulcers of the: 
egs. 8990 | „ : 


- 


ARSENICUM. 


 ARSENICUM ALBUM Pharin, Pariſ. Ar- 
ſmicum ſimplititer dictum. ARSENTE of WRITE 
ARSENIC : a ſethitranſparent eryſtalline concrete,” 
aſſuming an opake milky hue on _ expoſed for 
ſome time to the air: foluble plentifulſy in alkaline - 
lixivia, more ſparingly in oils, and ſtill more fo in 
acids; diſſolving alſo, by the aſſiſtance of a boiling 
heat, in water, but ſeparating and ee in 
great part as the liquor cools ; totally exhaling, 
by a heat below ignition, in thick fumes, diſtin- 
guiſhable from thoſe of all other known mineral 
3 by a ſttong fetid ſmell feſembling that 
„(ff!f!f!fßßfßĩ q 
The fumes, caught in veſſels, condenſe, either 
into a cryſtalline form again, or into a powdery 
one, according as the receiver is leſs or more re- 
moved from the action of the heat. If the arſenic 
be mixed with vegetable or animal coals, or other 
inflammable ſubſtances not. ſulphureous, that is, 
not participating of vitriolie acid, and expoſed to a 
moderate heat without 3 with the 


164 


lous tumours. | 


air, it ſublimes in form of a bright greyiſh metallic 
ſubſtance, quickly tarniſhing to a black, lighter 
and leſs compact than moſt of. the other metallic 
bodies, ſcarcely ſeven times ſpecifically heavier 
than water, changeable into a calx or white arſenic 
again by ſublimation with the admiſſion of air. 

Arſenic is contained, in greater or leſs quantity, 
in the ores of moſt metallic bodies, particulatly in 
thoſe of tin and biſmuth, and in the mineral called 
cobalt, cobaltum, cadmia metallica; from which 
laſt, greateſt part of the arſenic brought to us is 


extracted, in Saxony, by a kind of ſublimation ; 


the arſenic riſes at firſt into a large horizontal 


chimney communicating with the furnace, in form 


of a greyiſh meal, which, more carefully reſublimed, 


coneretes into the cryſtalline white arſenic of the 
ſhops. Henckel obferves, that of all the metallic 
bodies, mercury and the antimonial metal are the 


.only ones which are never found to have any arſe- 


Nic in their ores : to theſe perhaps may be added 
zinc, whoſe proper ore, calamine, appears to be 
pure from arſenic. 1 5 5 

White arfenic is one of the moſt violent poi- 
ſons. Beſides the effects, which it produces in 
common with other poiſonous ſubſtances, it is 
ſaid to render the coats of the ſtomach remarkably 
thin, to occaſion a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putrefaction after death, 
particularly of the genitals in men (a). Where 
the quantity taken has been ſo ſmall as not to prove 
fatal, tremors, palſies, and lingering hectics ſuc- 
ceed. It has likewiſe been obſerved to produce 
very dangerous, and ſometimes mortal ſymptoms, 


when applied externally (5), which it was formerly 


recommended to be, againſt cancers and ſcrophu- 


* 


(e) Stahl. Menſ. Novenb. cap. iv. opu 0 
Lindeſtolpe, De venenis , edit. : Sack os Cap. 1 theſ. x. 


* 


F 


23 | . ä | 5 
* (4) Degner, Hist. dyſenteriz bilioſe, p. 214. Hildanus, 
V p. 600. Heimrich, Act. nat. cur. vol. ii. obſ. 10. 

| Fernelius, De methodo medendi, lib, vi. cap. 18. 5 


MAT ERIA MEDICA. 
The remedies againſt this, as againſt moſt other 
poiſons, are, milk and oily liquors, immediately 
and liberally drank. Hoffmann tells us of ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, who, on taſting food with 
which white arſenic had been mixed inſtead of 
ſugar, were all ſeized with anxiety at the breaſt, _ 
pain at the ſtomach, tremor of the lips, and reach» 
ings: milk and oil were poured: down, plentifully 
and repeatedly, ſo as to keep them ſtrongly vo- 
miting for half a day; ſome vomited no leſs than 
an hundred times: by this ſimple remedy they 
all eſcaped (a), and ſome inſtances of the ſame 
kind have fallen within my own | knowledge, 
Tachenius relates, that convulſions: of the limbs, 
gripes, bloody urine with inexpreſſible pain, and a 
| contraQion of the whole body, which he had been 
| ſeized with from expoſure to the fumes of arſenic, . 
being relieyed by milk and oil, a flow fever ſuc- > 
ceeded, which continued during the winter, and 
of which he was at laſt cured by decoctions of 
the vulnerary herbs, and by the uſe of cabbage. 
ſprouts with orange juice, o.), and a little ſalt (5). 
© Sulphur, which reftrains the power of mercury 
and the antimonial metal, remarkably abates the 
_ virulence of arſenic ; compoſitions of arſenic and 
ſulphur being far lefs poiſonous than the pure white 
arſenic, and thoſe, in which the quantity of ſul- 
hur is conſiderable, feeming to be almoſt innocent. 
Different compoſitions of this kind are both pre- 
pared by art, and found native in the earth. ; 
- Thebright yellow, fomewhat tranſparent maſſes, Arſeni- 
called yellow ar ſenic, are prepared, by mixing the cum fla - 
arſenical meal, as extracted by the beſt ſublimation vum. 
from the ore, with one tenth its weight of ſulphur, 
and ſubliming them together : on doubling the 
quantity of ſulphur, the compound proves more 
opake and compact, of a deep red colour, rex Arſeni- 
ſembling in the maſs that of cinnabar, but loſing cum ru- 
of its beauty'on bein ground into powder, whilſt brum. 
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that of cinnabar is improved by trituration : by 


varying the proportions of arſenic and ſulphur, 


ſublimates may be obtained of a great variety © 


| of ſhades of yellow and red. The foſhl ſulphu- 


rated arſenics differ remarkably in texture as 


well as in colour, ſome being ſmooth and uni- 


form like the factitious maſles, and others com- 


poſed of ſmall ſcales or leaves ; the former are 
commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name zarnichs, 
the latter by that of auripigmenta or orpiments 
the orpiments are the only ſubſtances to which. 
che Greeks gave the name arſenican, the pre- 
paration of white arſenic being a diſcovery of 
later years: the red zarnichs ate the ſandarache 
of the Greeks, and the realgar and riſigal of 
he Arabians and ſome of the chemical writers. 
That theſe ſoſſils are really ſulphurated arſenics 
is evident from ſundry experiments. When ſet 
on fire, the arſenical, as well as the ſulphureous 


fmell, is plainly diſtinguiſhable. If triturated with 
eee and expoſed to à ſuitable heat, the 
ulphur is detained by the mereury, and a pure 


_ > white arſenic ſublimes. A mixture of fixt alka- 
line ſalt, with any vegetable or animal ſubſtanc 

as the compound called by the aflayers black. 
flux, in like manner keeps down. the ſulphur, 


and at the fame time revives the arſenic into 


its reguline or metallic form. 


_ All theſe compounds are mild, compared to 


the white arſenic; and ſeveral of them are looked 
upon by many. as having no poiſonous quality. 


Some, both of the factuioug and native, have 
been given to dogs in conſiderable . quantities, 
without producing any ill effect. The native 

minerals haue been uſed as medicines in the 
eaſtern countries, and by ſome imprudently re- 
- commended in o7 own 


* 


e e 
© ARTE MISIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb, Arte- 


| miſia vulgaris major C. B. Muc wokr: a plant, 


with firm ſtalks, generally purpliſh 3; deeply divid- 


ed leaves, reſembling thoſe of common worm- 


wood, of a dark green colour above, and hoary | 


under- 


wy 
WL 


underneath ;/ard-ſmall;-parpliſh, naked, diſtvs - 

of the branches; It is perennial, grows wild in 

fields and waſte. grounds, and flowers in June. 

4 Tunis plant has been chiefly recommended ſor 
ö omoting the uterine evacuations, and eee — 


b _ hyſteric ſpaſms; for which purpoſes, infuſions of 5 3 
: it have been drank as tea and uſed as a bath. It = 
appears to be one of the mildeſt of the ſubſtances. | 
; commonly made uſe of in ſuch intentions; and 


may, perhaps, be of ſervice, in ſome caſes, 
where medicines of more activity would be im- 
proper. r at TEEN 5 e 
The leaves have a light agreeable ſmell, eſpe»! 
cially when rubbed a little; but- ſcarcely any other 
than an herbaceous taſte, An extract made from: 
them by water is likewiſe almoſt infipid ; and an 
extract made oy ſpirit has only a weak aromatic: 
bitteriſhneſs. Baierus informs us, in a diſſertation: 

on this plant, that by fermenting a large quantity 
of it, and afterwards. diſtilling, and cohobating. | 
the diſtilled water, a fragrant ſapid liquor was obs — © 
tained, with à thin fragrant oil on the ſurface. 

The flowery. tops are conſiderably. ſtronger thag 


ſhould ſeem to be preferable. 
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 ARTHANITA, Cyclamen, Pharm.  Edinb, 
Cyclamen orbiculato folio inferne purpuraſcente C. B. 
SOWBREAD : a low plant, without any other 


bs ; ' 


ſtalk than the flender pedicles of the leayes and 

flowers: the leaves are pretty large, round, ofa 

green colour aboye with white ſpecks, and put 

pliſh underneath : the flowers purpliſh, monopfe : 

talous, deeply divided into fiye ſegments, followed. 

by round ſeed-veſſels: the roots large, ſome- 

what globular, with ſeveral fibres, blackiſh on ; 

the outſide and white within. It is perennial, 4 . 3 
native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and cul- 0 | 3 
tivated in ſome of our gardennns. 2 
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MAT ERTIA ME DICX. | 
z#Trs freſh roots of arthanita have a nauſeons, 
acrid, -biting taſte, and no remarkable ſmell: by 
Pane their acrimony is greatly abated; by long 
keeping, it is almoſt deſtroyed; though after they 
have loft ſo much as to mate very little impreſſion 
on the organs of taſte, they ſtill betray, when 
taken internally, a great degree of i irritating power. 
Dried and powdered, they have been given in 
doſes of a dram, and found to operate as à ſtrong 
inflammatory, yet flow cathartic. The juice is 
ſeid to purge when” applied externally to the belly 
in ointments; and the juice or bruiſed root to be 
of great efficacy for ſoftening and diſcuſſing indo- 
lent hard tumours. The flowers are of a different 

nature, having a moderately ſtrong and very plea- 
ſant ſmell, and little other than a mucilaginous 
taſte: they have not been uſed .medicinally, and 
the uſe of the roots i is ger — _ in {aber 


meaſure laid alles. © WT 533i 
Vn S 5 7 os R * Bf L AG 
4 ANL Pharm. Lond. Sans Bae nacu. 


latum maculii nigris SB. WAE E- ROBIN or 
CUCKOWPINT: A low perennial plant, growing 
wild under hedges and by the ſides of banks. It 
fends forth, in March, three or four ſmooth leaves, f 
triangular, or ſhaped like the head of a ſpear :* 
theſe are ſucegeded by à naked ſtalk, bearing a 
purpliſh piſtil incloſed in a long ſheath, which is 
followed, in July, by a bunch ef red berries: the. 
root 1s irregularly. roundiſh, about an inch thick, 
browniſh on the outſide and white within. Fe 
ſome plants the Jeaves are ſpotted with black; in 
others with white ſpots, and in others not ſpotted 
at all ; the black ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt efficacious, and hence is exprefsly directed 
by the London college. All the forts are ſaid to 
be ſtronger, when produced in moiſt ſhady ſoils, 
than in dr 1 open expoſures. 
© Tux freſh" roots of arum have an extremely 
pungent acrimonious taſte : ſlightly chewed, they 
. continue to vellicate and burn the tongue, the part 
' Which they . principally affect, for many hours, 
porno at the ſame time a conſiderable Gn 
thei 
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in waſhing, and that it has ſometimes bliſtered the 
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the plant are likewiſe highly acrid, though rather 
leſs ſo than the roots. No part has any ſmell, 


except the piſtil, which has a faint fetid one. 


This root loſes greateſt part of its acrimony on 
being dried ſufficiently to become pulverable. 


Kept dry for ſome time, it ſeems, on firſt chewing, 
to be an inſipid farinaceous ſubſtance: it ſtill, 


however, retains a kind of latent pungency, ſo as 
when chewed long, in any conſiderable quantity, 


to produce a ſenſation as of a flight excoriation 8 45 5 
of the tongue. Parkinſon obſerves, that tge 
white farinaceous ſtarch- like powder has been uſed - - © 


hands. 1 K = 4 „ 8 ; ER " : r N . tf f 164 
The freſh root, dug up in autumn, yielded 


upon expreſſion about one ſixth its weight of a milky 
juice; Which, on ſtanding, depoſited a white 


fecula and became clear: the clear liquor was inſi- 


pid: the fecula was conſiderably pungent, but, 
Fike the root in ſubſtance, loſes its pungency on Fœcula 
being dried. The freſh and the moderately ati 
dried roots were digeſted in water, in wine, in 
proof ſpirit, and in rectified ſpirit with and with- 


out heat: the liquors received no colour, and little 


or no taſte. In diſtillation, neither ſpirit nor water 
brought over any ſenſible impregnation from the 
aàrum: the watery and ſpirituous extracts alſo were 


nearly inſipid. The root, nevertheleſs, loſes in 
theſe operations almoſt the whole of its pungency. 
The root may be preſerved freſu in ſand for fe- 
veral months; and if the ſand is ſomewhat: mort; 
ſo as to ſuffer it to vegetate, it will be the better 
ſecured both from rotting and from loſing of its 
virtue. It appears to be of equal vigour, or at 
leaſt of ſufſicient vigour for imedis 


time of the plant beginning to die, as the root 


is then leaſt juicy, and ſhrinłs leaſt in drying 
Au root, newly dried and powdered, is 


given in doſes of a ſcruple and upwards ; for ſti- 


mulating 


| inal: uſe, at all 
periods of its growth, and in all ſeaſons of the 
year. As it has hitherto been uſed only in a dry 
ſtate, it has been generally taken up about the 


Ii 


Fae ari Pinella, the ſame, quantity of thoſe of the yellow | 
fit. Water flag (or of calamus aromaticus'®), f 17 
| 7 Edin. of cinnamon (or fax of canella alba“) a 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
mulating the ſolids, attenuating v ere, 
promoting the natural ſecretions; in coid; Ling 
phlegmatic habits: againſt weakneſs and — 
» the er. and auen. and 1 diſor- 

rs. It has been generally given in con 

with other materials, and to ſome of 2 


effects of the compound have been in — 


part aſcribed ; thus, in the officinal powders of 
arum, ſixteen grains of the dry root are accompa« 
nied with eight grains of the pungent roots of pim- 


1 PA Lon. grains of ſalt of wormwood (or of vitriolated tar · 


tar*) with four grains of crabs-eyes . In the 
medicine recommended by Sydenham againſt rheu- 


matiſms, the acrid antiſcorbutic herbs are largely 


Joined ite: 5 
The vinous and ſpirituous tinQures of chin root; 
by fome recommended, from. the expe- 


appear, 
| | _— above related, to be inſigniſicant: but 
4 8 liquors are incapable of diflolving 


g the active matter of the arum, they 
ſeem nevertheleſs, when given along with the 


dried root as 2; vehicle, to promote its action: 
Juncker obſerves, that a dram of the powder, taken 


with a fpoonful of brandy, procures a very copious 
ſweat, even in perſons little dilpoſed to that evacu- 
„eee eee * Welle e ee 
won Ms). 

on the tongue, 


Key bas hicheing: — this root from 1 — 
uſed in a freſh ſtate ſo as to exert its full virt = 
have found to be effectually covered by ee 
and gummy materials. The freſh root, beaten 
into a ſmooth maſs, with the addition of a little 


teftaccous powder which promotes the diviſion of 


it, may either be mixed with about an equal 
tiey of powdered: gum arabic, and three. or four 


times as much conſerve, fo „ 
an electuary; or rubbed with a thick mixture of 
een gum arabic and (perwacets, 3 


* 


@ W une, 16h. 4 diaphref, 5. 99. 
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emulſion which ſcarcely impreſſes 
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| the fetid concrete juice « 


*“ ſolitary foliaceous ſeeds, 
* cow-parlnep, yielding aſafetida ow its root.” 


MATE RIA MEDIA. 
adding any ſuitable Rory liquors and a little ſirup, 


{> as 40 form ap emulſion ; two.parts: of the root, 


we of gum, and one of {permaceti, . make 7 
any degr 
pungency though kept Jong in the mouth. In 
theſe forms I have ge fs Freſh root from. ten 
grains to upwards three or four time 
a day: it genes „„ of ſlight 
warmth, OS ſtomach and afterwards in 


the remoter parts, manifeſtly promoted perſpira - 


tion, and frequently produced a plentiful ſweat. 
Several obſtinate rheumatic pains were removed by 


this medicine, which 1 is 110 be aſs 6 * 


then win 
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_ 484 FOETIDA Pharm. Land- & Edinb, 
Lafer. Laſerpitium. Sylphium. ASAFETIDA; 
fa large plant, growing 

in the mountains of the provinces of Choraſaan 
= Laar in Perſia, called by Kæmpfer umbelli- 
fera leviſtico affinis, &c. “ The umbelliferous 
6e plant akin to lovage, with branched leaves like 
« thoſe of piony, a very large e full ſtalk, and naked 

ike thoſe of parſnep or 


The. root of the plant, when grown to a proper 
age and ſize, is bared of earth at the top, ſkreened 
from the ſun by the leaves that have en 2 i 
off, after ſome days cut horizontall 


carefully ſkreened : the juice gradi aal vie 4 and 5 : 


in a day or two is accumulated on the ſurface 2 


and being thence collected, the ſuperficial part of 
the root, that has become dry, is cut off, to allow 


an exit to the remainder of the juice, - A particular 


detail of this proceſs, may be ſeen in Kampfer's 
amenitates erotic. This juice, as it firſt 99 
from the root, is liquid and white like milk; 
being expoſed to the air, it turns browniſh, a 
adually acquires different degrees of con ny 
f. i brought to us in large irregular 
poſed of various ſhining little lumps. or 17 
2p . er whitiſh, ts Li J N 
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MATERIA MEDICA, | 
reddifh, and partly of a violet hue. Thoſe maſſes 
are accounted the beſt, which are clear, of a pale 
reddiſh colour, and variegated with a great number 


of fine white tears. 


Tus juice has a ftrong fetid ſmell approaching 


to that of garlic, and a nauſeous bitteriſh biting taſte, - 
EE is by much the ſtrongeſt of the deobſtruent warm 


fetid gums ; and is given, not only againſt hyſte- 
rical complaints, flatulent colics, and obſtructions 
of the breaſt; but in moſt of the diſorders called 
nervous, in which it frequently acts as an antiſpaſ- 
modic and an anodyne: in fome cafes muſk, and 
in ſome opium, are uſefully joined to it. It is 
ſometimes uſed alſo as an anthelmintic, and ſaid 


by Hoffmann to be one of the capital medicines of 


that claſs. It is moſt commodiouſly taken in the 


form of pills; from a few grains to a ſcruple or 


half a dram. Tt ſoſes with age of its 'fmel' and 


frength : a circumſtance to be attended to in 


- doſing it: Kæmpfer informs us, from his own ob- 


fervation, that à ſingle” dram of the recent juice 
fmells more than an hundred pounds of ſuch as is 
commonly fold in Europe.. 


© Afafetida'is compoſed of a gummy and a reſinous 
ſubſtance, the firſt in lar eſt quantity. Its ſmell 


and taſte refide in the reſin; which is readily dif- 


| Finctura 
feetida Ph. 
Land. 3 


ſolved and extracted by pure ſpirit, and, in great 

art, along with the gummy matter, by water: 
The tincture made in pure ſpirit is of a tranſparent 
yellow colour; that made in proof ſpirit, and the 
watery infuſion, is turbid. A tincture” in rectified 
fpirit is kept in the ſhops ; whereof two drams con- 


- fain nearly all the virtue of fifteen grains of the - 
l 3333 HR CLE an oa arts 1 FI. N 4243? > 


Ga. a ads es es 
In diſtillation” with water, it impregnates the 
aqueous fluid highly with its ſcent, and yields a 
fmalt portion of a pale: coloured eſſential oil which 
frief}s exceeding ftrongly : the remaining deeoc- 
tion, inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly riauſeous bitteriſh 
extract, of very little ſmell. Rectified ſpirit diſtilled 


_ off from the tincture made in that menſtruum, 


c lixewiſe conſiderably impregnated With the 


your of the aſafetida, though much leſs ſo than 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
the diſtilled water: the remaining extract ſmells. 


 ASARUM Pharm, Lond. & Edinb. C. B. 
Nardus ruſtica; Vulgago. ASARABACCA : alow 
plant without ſtalks : the leaves are ſtiff, roundiſh, 


with two little ears at the bottom, ſomewhat 


reſembling a kidney, of a dark ſhining green colour, 
ſomewhat hairy, fet on pedieles three or four 
inches long: the flowers, which rife among the 


leaves on ſhorter pedicles, conſiſt of purpliſh ſta- 


mina ſtanding in a darker coloured cup, and are 
followed, each, by a capſule containing ſix feeds. 
It is perennial and. evergreen, a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe and the warmer climates, 
and raiſed with us in gardens. The dried roots 
have been generally brought from the Levant; 


* 


thoſe of our own growth being ſuppoſed of weaker 


: THE roots and leaves of aſarum have a mode- 
rately ſtrong, not very unpleaſant. ſmell, ſome- 


what reſembling that of valerian or nard; and a 


nauſeous bitteriſh, acrid taſte. | The roots given 


in ſubſtance, in doſes of a ſcruple or more, prove 


ſtrongly emetic and cathartic. The leaves have 
the ſame operation, but their doſe: or degree of 
force has not been preciſely determined : according : 
to ſome, they are of more activity than the roots. 
It is ſaid, that this emetic plant has been of 


ſervice in ſerous. diforders, and hurtful in melan- 


cholic caſes: that in ſmall doſes, it promotes per- 


ſpiration, urine, and the uterine flux: that tinc= . 


tures made in ſpirituous liquors poſſeſs both the 
emetic and cathartic virtues of the afarum; but 


that the extracts, obtained by inſpiſſating theſe 
tinctures, act only, and with ſufficient mildneſs, 


by vomit; requiring to be given in as large doſes 


as the plant in ſubſtance, to produce as plentiful 
evacuations: that infuſions in water operate mildly 
both upwards and downwards: that by coction in 


water, the emetic power is firſt deſtroyed, and 


afterwards the purgative; the decoction long 
boiled, or an extract prepared with a large quan- 
tity of water not acting at all by ſtool or yomit but 

. oy „ N proving 
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s pulv. ce · and marjoram leaves; others equal parts of the 


MATE RIA MEDICA. 


_ proving” powetfully deobſtruent, dimeric; Ce. It 


is obvious, however, as the activity of the aſarum 
is diminiſhed more and-more' by boiling, that both 
the decoction and the extract muſt be accompanied 
point of ftrength. g.. V 
The principal uſe of aſarum among us is as an 
errhine. The root is one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
vegetable ſubſtances commonly employed in this 
intention: a grain or two, ſnuffed up the noſe, 
procure a large evacuation of mucus both from 
the noſe and mouth, without provoking ſneezing 
like the white hellebore root, or diſcovering ay 


remarkable irritation; The leaves, though ſup- 


poſed: to be ſtronger than the roots as emetics and 


_ cathartics, appear to be milder as errhines. Geof- 


froy relates, that after ſnuffing a doſe of this errhine, 


he has obſerved the ſalutary diſcharge to continue 
for three days together, and that he has known. a pa- 
ralyſis of the mouth and tongue cured by one doſe : - 
he recommends this medicine in ſtubborn diforders 


of the head proceeding from viſcid matters, in 


- palfies, and in ſoporific diſtempers. During its 
operation, the patient muſt carefully avoid cold; 
which is apt to produce puſtules, inflammations,. 
and ſwellings of the face, and ſometimes more 

alarming ſymptoms. This herb is a principal in- 


gredient in the cephalic or ſternutatory powders of 
the ſhops : ſome take equal parts of dried aſarum 


halicus dried leaves of aſarum and marjoram, and marum 
h. Edinb. ſyriacum, and dried lavender flowers +. The empy- 


+ Pulv. ; 
| Kernuta- for their baſis, but often mixed with ingredients of 


torius Fh. a more dangerous nature. 


rical herb ſauffs have likewiſe the leaves of aſarum 


e deer, 
ASPARAGUS Pharm. Edinb. Aſparagus 


ſativa C. B. AsrARA Gus: a perennial plant, 


cultivated for culinary aſe. In the ſpring appear 4 


number of ſtreight naked ſhoots; which, riſing to 


the heighth of two or three feet, divide into len- 


der, firm, ſpreading branches, cloathed with foft,” 
green, capillary leaves: the flowers are of a pale 
greeniſh colour, and ſucceeded by ſhining N 


„ ere = a __ 
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Tus young ſhoots of aſparagus, boiled, are 


ſuppoſed to appetite, but afford little nou- 
riſhment. They give a ſtrong ferid ſmel} to the 
urine in a little time after being eaten, and for 
this reaſon have by fome been accounted uſeful 
diuretics, by others injurious to the Ridneys, Ie 
does not appear, from common experience, that 
they poſſeſs either of thefe qualities in any conſide- 


4 


rable degres. % oY to t 
The roots of the plant, which are the part prin« 
cipally employed for | medicinal purpoſes, are lefs 
agreeable in taſte than the young ſhoots, and fup= 
poſed to be more aperient and diuretic : they appear 
to be ſimilar, in virtue as in taſte, to the robts o. 
fennel, parſley, and the others commonly called 
aperient, to which they have been ſometimes 
joined in apozems and: infuſions... It is obſervable; 
that neither the roots, nor the ſtalks when grown 
up ſo as to part into branches, give any ill ſmell 
AIR 
ATRIPLEX OLID A Pharm. Lond: Atriplex: 
favtida C. B. Chenspodium fiuidum Taurn.: Blitum 
fetidum vulvaria dictum Raii hu Garen. 
STINKING ORACHE or Ax Ach: a low procum 


bent plant, ſprinkled all over with a whitiſh. clan. 


my meal: the leaves are ſmall, of a roundifh+ 
figure, with an 'obtufe: point: on the tops of the 
branches come forth cluſters of imperfect: fo 
ers, followed each by a-flattiſhs ſeed; It is annual, 

grows wild about dunghills, and flowers in Auguſt. 
Furs plant has a moderately ſtrong ſmell; not 
a little offenſive, ſomewhat: akin to that of ſalt - 
fiſh, and which laſts long on the hands after toueh- 
ing the herb: it is ſometimes met with among 
old rubbiſh ; in which ſituation, its ſmell proves 
weaker: than when produeed in moiſter places, 
which it naturally delights in, and is alſo ſome» 


what of a different kind: in either caſe, its taſte 


is not very conſiderable. It gives a ſtrong im- 
pregnation ts water, both by infuſion: and diſtil- 
lation: the ſmell is extracted likewiſe. by rectified 


- on. 7 
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ſpirit, and by this menſtruum in ſome degree c 0 

vered. In drying, the ſmell becomes weaker and 3 

of a leſs offenſive kind: in keeping it is diſſipated, 5 

but not ſoon. 8 5 TIS ä 1 0 

Stinking arach, on account of its ſtrong ſcent, 

is reckoned an uſeful antihyſteric; in which in- Ys 

tention ſome recommend a conſerve of the leaves, 15 

others a watery. infuſion, and others a ſpirituous ; 

tincture of them. On ſome occaſions, it may : 

333 be preferable to the fetids which have { 

en more commonly made uſe of; as not being f 

accompanied with any pungency or irritation, and. : 

ſeeming to act merely by virtue of its odorous- [ 

prgenile- 2s nth; CCC f 
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 AURANTIA © arantia malus. ORANGE "I 

TREE: a beautiful evergreen tree or ſhrub: with f 

numerous, flexible, . ſomewhat prickly branches; 9 

ſmooth, firm, broad leaves, having each two A 

 heart-like appendages on the pedicle ; pentapeta- 2 

Jous white flowers, ſet thick together among the t 

leaves; and a large round yellow fruit, divided v 

internally into eight cells, filled with a juicy pulp ſ 

and whitiſh ſeeds. It is a native of the warmer fi 

dcälimates, and ſcarcely bears the winters of ours i 

without artificial ſhelter. 33 et 1 v 

I. AURAN TIA HIS PALENSISs, malus aurantia y 

fruftu acide Pharm. Lond. Aurantia malus g 

Pharm. Edinb. Malus aurantia major C. B. 0 

SEVILLE. ORANGE: with dark yellow. warty” p. 

fruit, containing an acid juicdce e. p 

Tux flowers of this tree are highly odoriferous; h 

and, on account of their fine ell, have been tt 

uſed in perfumes, and as a flavouring ingredient; . ſt 

in medicinal compoſitions: their taſte is lightly n 

bitteriſh. They communicate their ſmell and 9 

taſte both to water and rectified ſpirit, moſt per- 9 

fectly to the latter: the watery infuſion is of a fl 

browniſh, the ſpirituous of a yellow colour. In h 

Aq. naphæ diſtillation with water, they impregnate the aque- fl 

Ph. Pariſ. aus fluid ſtrongly with their agreeable odour, ang 

Ol. ſeu eſ- yield a ſmall quantity of a fragrant eſſential oil: W 

ſentia Ne- the diſtilled water and oil, the preparations prin». le 
roll. RP” vp: _ cipally 


_ that of the flowers. 


a ſtomachic and corroborant, and for giving an bo 
agreeable flavour to other medicines, - Wot is warm — 5 . 8 
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_cipally made uſe of, are generally brought to us 6? I 5 
= Italy and France, being rarely prepared in „ 
this country on account of the ſcarcity of the "1 
flowers. The watery decoction, infpillated, yields" Ty p A. 
an extract unpleaſantly bitteriſh ; an extract made Siri: 
by reQiified ſpirit retains, along with the bitterim 
matter, a moderate ſhare of the fine flavour of Be... ; 
flowers. m 11 7 N 
Tas leaves alſo have a ole though weile ent 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte. Viewed againſt the light, uk 
they exhibit numerous tranſparent ſpecks, "whit | „ | 
appear to be little veſicles filled with eſſential oil. "oe ol 


In diſtillation with water, a ſmall portion of 8il 
ſeparates, of an agreeable favour, but leſs fo than | 


Tag yellow Tind of the fruit, carefully freed | 
from the fungous white matter undetneath, is a 
grateful warm aromatic, bitter, of frequent uſe 2s 


than the peel of lemons, of a more durable 
vour, and abounds more with a light fragrant eſ- 
ſential oil ; which is lodged i in aiſtigat cells on the > 
ſurface of the peel, and exudes upon wounding it. 
Infuſed in boiling water, it gives out nearly the 
whole of its ſmell and tafte, together with a bright ö 
yellow tincture; eight ounces of the freſh rind Sirup: e 
give a ſtrong impregnation to four ® or five F pints cort. au- 
of water ; and 15 ors in theſe. bg 2 — . 
proper quantity of ſugar, an a reeab e ſiru 
„ in x N Cold Bak on the Get PA rw 
hand, extracts chiefly the bitter. matter, leaving 
the aromatic behind: hence when the freſh peel is 
ſteeped by the confectioners, for making a ſweet- 
meat, till it has loſt its bitterneſs, it Kill retains'a 
great ſhare of its peculiar | flavour: When large , 
quantities are macerated, a portion of oil is found — «© 
floating on the furface, from ſome of the cells 
ga been diſtended and burſt. by the aqueous 
ui | 
In diſtilation Wich water, he? eſſential: oil; A 
which the flavour of the peel reſides, totally ariſes, : 
leaving only the bitter matter behind 12 we decoe- | 
OKs I. „ OH W 8 | * £ 85 


en 


dien, Both the oil and diſtilled water are very 
RY ah? a Ln water © Deakiis 5 
avour of he 
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2 .the dry —.— is an ten diluent in ren and 
les, Where the ſtomach and palate are 
725 to receive quick: diſguſt. 1 
1 Rectifted ſpirit, wine, Aigelted on brunge ed, 
— ext 
tracts ifs virtue more petfealy than water, and 
ae from it a like | yellow fincture: after the 


en of the b Ae * bs” temains 85 6h after 


LE 


e or 155 5 55 its el: 1 ee ex. 
Fa contains, | I 


the rind i; in ſubſtance. * 3 

T5 - The. juice "of oranges is'a 7 ay 00 

Sen uſe in e and puttid diſorders boch 

Acute and chronical. Its acid matter differs in 

Jome of. its Pharmaceutical properties, both from 

"the fer 5 30 acid of vinegar, and from the native 
> a acid alts of che leaves of plants, at leaſt of ſuch 
55 28 have been examined ;—from the former, in its 
5 = He tk 9 or not 8 upon 8 


54 


tion. 1. een e of the Juice 70 5. per- 
formed with'a very gentle heat, eſpecially towards 
the end of the proceſs, when the matter begins to 
grow thick, as it is then not only liable to contract 
an empyreuma, but at the ſame * to have 


| "Tas 


great part of its acidity 1 


tartneſs, which in drying is in great meaſure loſt. 


& Pharm. Pari. CHINA or SWEET ORANGE ; 


the gold from the acid, and carrying it up to the 
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Tux young unripe fruit, commonly called Quer 
raſſoa apples, ¶ Aurantia curaſſavenſia Pharm, - 7 
Edinb. Aurantia enaſcentia & Tmmatura Pharm, 


Pariſ.) is a grateful aromatic bitter, of a flavour 


different from that of the peel of the ripe fruit, 
and without acidity ; when freſh, it has a little 


its bitterneſs and flavour, together with a fine 
green tincture: water extracts its virtue leſs per- 
ey. Diſtilled with water, it yields a conſide- 
rable quantity of yellow eſſential oil, of an agree- 
able and very fragrant ſmell. The ſpirit, diftflle 


from the ſpirirugus tinAure, brings over likewils — 


It readily gives out to reQified ſpirit the whole of 


ſome ſhare of its. flavour, leaving however th 
greateſt part concentrated in the extract, whic 
proves an elegant, mild, aromatic bitter. 
2. AURANTIA SIN ENSTs. Aurantia dulcis. 


Aurantiunigulci zmedulla vulgare ferrant. heſperig. 


with bright yellow ſmooth frult, containing a ſweet 
"The rind of this kind of orange, has a wea 
ſmell, and very little bitterneſs ; and is ſcarcely 
ever employed for any medicinal uſe. The juice, 
of a grateful ſubacid ſweetneſs, agrees, in its ge- 
neral qualities, with the fru&us here! of our own 
climate; and like them, if taken 'immoderately, 
produces gripes and fluxes. It is a uſeful reffige- 
rant in inflammatory diſpoſitions, and an excel: 
lent antiſeptic in ſcorbutic and other putrid diſ- 
 AURUM vel Sol Pharm. Pariſ. Gorp: a 
yellow metal, extremely ductile; above nineteen 
times heavier than water; fuſible in a low white 
heat; fixt and indeſtructible in the fire; not ſolue 
ble by any of the ſimple acids, in the common 
ways of making ſolutions; eaſily diſſolying in a 
mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called . 
agua regis, into a yellow liquor which ſtains the 8 
ion pap” ET ne . 
Eſſential oils, ſhaken with this ſolution, imbibe 


* > 


M 2 ſurface, © 
% y 


i 
4 
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hours, in form of bright yellow films, to the 
ſides. of the glaſs. The ether or ſpiritus vint 
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ſurface, keep it there for a time diſſolved; but 
Fm throw it off again, on ftanding for ſome 


ezthereus takes up the gold more readily and com- 
pletely, and keeps it permanently diſſolved. Rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine mingles uniformly with the 
acid ſolution ; but on ſtanding for ſome days, the 
gold ſeparates from the mixture, and riſes in films 
to the ſurface. A piece of tin, placed in the ſolu. 
tion largely diluted with water, changes it red or 
purple, and throws.down a precipitate of the ſame 
colour. By the appearances reſulting from theſe 
additions, very minute portions of gold, diſſolved 
in acid liquors, may with certainty be diſcovered. 
This metal is found chiefly native: in ſmall 
granules or filaments; intermingled among earths, 


- or bedded in ſtones; in the mines of. the Spaniſh 
Meſt- Indies, among the ſands of ſome of the African 


coaſts and of ſome European riyers, and blended 
with the ores of ſome other metals. According 


to the nature of theſe admixtures, and their degree 


of union with the gold, the extraction of the me- 
tal is differently effected; by ablution with wa- 
ter; by amalgamation with mercury; by bringing 
the whole matter, that contains the gold, into 
fuſion by fire, with the addition of proper fluxes. 
Gol was introduced into medicine by the 
_ Arabians, and held to be one of the greateſt cordi- 


als and comforters. of the nerves. As it apparently 


can have no medicinal effect in its groſs ftate, not 
being diſſoluble by any fluid that can exiſt in the bo- 
dies of animals; the chemiſts have attempted to ſub- 
tilize and reſolve it, and to extract what they called 
an anima or ſulphur from it. But as no means 
have been diſcovered of ſeparating the component 


Parts of this metal, their tinctures and aurum pota- 
biles either contained none of the gold, or were no 
Pther than diluted ſolutions of its whole ſubſtance, 
That the aurum potabile of the. faculty of Paris, 


reckoned one of the beſt of the preparations of this 
kind, (made by ſhaking ſome oil of roſemary with 


a ſolution of gold in aqua regis, and afterwards - 
EE: age 3s . > >, dionmng" 
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digeſting the oil for a month in rectified ſpirit of Tinct. au- 
wine) retains none of the Son is obvious from ri ſeu an- 
the characters of this metal aboye laid doẽwn. rum pota- 

Solutions of gold in aqua regis are corroſive; Bile 2. 
ſo far diluted, as that they can be taken with ſafe- al ariſ. 
ty, they are, according to Hoffman, purgative: 
the dry matter left upon inſpiſſating them, is a 
ſtrong cauſtic. The purple precipitate, made by 
adding pure tin to the ſolution, is ſaid ro be dia- 


phoretic: a precipitate made by alkalies is ftrongly 


purgative and emetic. This laſt precipitate waſh- 
ed from the adhering ſaline matter by repeated | 
affuſions of water, purges more moderately, though Aurum 
rarely without gripes, and ſometimes operates by fulminans 
ſweat: it has been given, from half a grain to Ph. Parid. 5 
five or ſix grains, in fevers, and in convuſſive and 
other diſorders ariſing from, or ſupported by, cru- 
dities in the firſt paſſages: but as its operation is 
extremely variable; as it has often produced dan. 
gerous ſymptoms (a), and as its beſt effects are 
no other than what may be obtained from medi- 
eines of known ſafety, it is now, in this country, 
entirely in difuſe ; being regarded only as a matter 
of curioſity, on account of its property of explod- 
ing violently when heated or ſtrongly rubbed. _ 
Some have amalgamated gold with pure quick- 


ſilver, and ſet the compound to calcine, as direct- 


ed in page 152, for the calcination of mercury by _ 
itſelf, till it was converted into a red powder: 
others have melted the po with twice its weight 

or more of martial regulus of antimony, and ex- 5 
poſed the powdered mixture, in a glaſs veſſel, to 

a moderate heat, till the powder became purple. 

That theſe kinds of preparations have very conſi- 

derable medicinal virtues, is not to be r 2 

but that thoſe virtues have any dependance upon 

the gold is ſcarcely to be preſumed: all that can 

be rationally expected from this ingredient, is, td 


0 Ludovici, Pharm: moderno ſeculs applicanda, dif} i. 


er. p, 102, Stahl, Digram. de proexeutriſcos i ares 

ect. viii. Hoffmann, Phzloſophia corp. human. mor dos. pars. 

te cap whey © ogg 425 Pte 1,6 REI 
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HObttund the activity of the mercurial calx, and of 
de not fully calcined antimonial metal. When 


gold is thus divided by the admixture of other me- MW vi 
. . tallic bodies, and in ſome degree calcined along fl 


with them, it proves diſſoluble in one of the mine- 
ral acids which would not touch it before, to wit, 
ſpirit of ſalt; but the acids of the vegetable and 
the animal kingdom, it ſtill reſiſts as permanently 
r ER 
%%% ᷑ . STAIN: ; ET: 
# BALAUSTIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb, Ba- 

I. AusrIN ES H: large roſe-like flowers, of a deep 
red colour, ſet in long bell-ſhaped tough cups. 
3 They are the produce of the wild or double- flow- 
ered pomegranate tree, Granatus ſylveſtris Pharm. 
Edinb. Balauſtia flore pleno majore C. B. a low. 
prickly tree or ſhrub, with long narrow leaves, 
bearing a browniſh: acerb fruit about the ſize of an 
orange; a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in ſome of our gardens on aceount 

of the beauty and continuance of its flowers, The 

ſhops are uſually ſupplied with the dried flowers 

from abroad; thoſe of our own. growth do not 
appear to be anywiſe inferiour to the foreign, but 

are not to be procured in. ſufficient quantity, 

_BaLAavsTINE flowers are mildly er 

and coroborant; of a moderately rough and ſome- 

what bitteriſh taſte, and of little or no ſmell or 
particular flavour. They give out their aſtringent 
matter, together with a pale red colour, both to 
water and rectified ſpirit; the extracts, obtained 

by inſpiſſating the tinctures, in which the aGive 

parts of the flower are concentrated, are pretty 
ſtrongly ſtyptic. The ſpirituous tincture is of a 
=» paler colour, and the extract in leſs quantity and 
proportionably ſtronger in taſte, than the tincture 
and extract made with water. The fpirituous ex- 
tract, as well as the watery infuſion, ſtrikes an 

inky blackneſs with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol ; a 
proof, that the aſtringent matter of the balauſtine, 

- . after its ſeparation: from the greateſt part of the 
mucilaginous and other groſſer ſubſtances of the 
Howerz is ſtill diſſoluble in water. a. 
BALSAMITA. 
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and cultivated in our gardens 


1. BALSAMIPA MAS, Cuſtus hurtorum, Pharm. 


Edinb. Coſtus hurtenſis vel tanacetum.. hortenſe. 


Pharm. Pariſ: Mentha ſaracenica ing | 
Germania. Mentha hortenſis corymbiferg. C. B. 


Coſtmary or alecoſt; with oval leaves. 
2. AGERATYUMy Balſamita femina, Coſtus har: 


torum minor, | Eupatorium meſues, Herba julia, 
Mentha 8 minor. Ageratum foliis ſers, 
audlin:; with numerous ſmall, ob- 


ratis C. B. 
1 narrow leayes. 


HESE herbs have been uſed as mild corrobo - 
rants. and aperients, in weaknefles of the ſtomach, 
obſtructions of the viſcera, and cachectic indiſpo- 
ſitions; and though at preſent. diſregarded, they 
promiſe, from their ſenſible qualities, to he medi- 


cines of ſome utility. | . 
They have a moderately, ſtrong pleaſant ſmell, 


ſomewhat approaching to that of mint, and a 


weakly aromatic hitteriſh taſte ; the two ſorts differ 
a little in flavour and in taſte from one another, 


the firſt having the moſt of the mint ſmell, and 
lixewiſe the greateſt. bitteriſhneſs, Infuſions f 


them in water ſmell pretty ſtrongly, . and. taſte 
lightly, of the herbs : in the tinctures made with 
rectified ſpirit, which are of a deep green colour, 
the ſmell is in good meaſure covered by the men- 
ſtruum. In diſtillation with water, they yield a 


Ney 28 of eſſential oil, of a pungent taſte, 
and which ſmells Aras and agreeahly of the 
e 


balſamitæ ; that of the ſecond ſpecies js the molk 
grateful: the remaining decoctian, thus deprived 
of the aromatic matter, is unpleaſantly, though, 
but weakly, rough, bitter, and ſubſaline. They 


give over a part of their flavour alſo in diſtillation _ 
with rectified ſpirit, particularly the ſecond ſpecies, 
whaſe odorous matter appears to be of a more 


3 


z. 


BaALA MU, a perenial plant, with undi, 
| vided indented, leaves, and yellow naked. dilcous,. 
flowers ſet in form of umbels on the tops of the; 
Ralks ; a native. of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
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volatile kind den dit e de fd: he extracts; 
obtained by inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tinctures, 


ae moderately „and not diſagreeably, warm and 
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BALSAUH UNA COAIVA Pharm. Lond. 


Balſamum copaibe Pharm. Edinb. Balſa- 
mum braſilienſe.” BALSAM OF COPAIBA or 


CarIvI: a liquid refinous Juice, obtained from a 


large tree of the ſame name, (Copaiba brazilienſi= 


bus Marcg. Arbor balſamifera brazilienſts fructu 


monoſpermo Raii hiſt.) which grows ſpontaneouſly 


in the woods of Brazil, and has been lately intro- , 


duced into ſome of the Britiſh American iſlands. 
The balſam is extracted by making deep inciſions 
in the trunk of the tree, in the middle of the ſum- 
mer heats: if no juice flows, the wounds are for 
_ a time cloſed up. It is ſaid, that at the proper 
ſeaſon, ſeveral pounds of balſam iſſue in an hour 
or two; that one tree yields in all five or ſix gal- 


Ions; but that after once bleeding it never affords. 


more. | | : . 

The juice, as it iſſues from the tree, is limpid 
and colourleſs, like the diſtilled oil of turpentine, 
As Ogg to us, it is uſually of a pale yellowiſh 
hue, and about the conſiſtence of oil olive or a 
Jittle thicker : by long keeping, it grows nearly as 
thick as honey, but has not been obſerved, like 
moſt of the other reſinous juices, to grow ſolid or 
dry. In all its ſtates of conſiſtency, it continues 
clear and tranſparent. %% re 9 
We ſometimes find in the ſhops, under the 
name of copaiba, a thick, whitiſh, - almoſt opake 


balſam, with a quantity of turbid watery liquor at 


the bottom. This ſort, probably, is either adul- 
terated by the mixture of other ſubſtances, or has 


been extracted, by boiling in water, from the bark 


or branches of the tree. It is much leſs grateful 
than the genmedalſam,-c7 oo on 
BalsAM of copaiba has a moderately agreeable 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh biting taſte, not very intenſe, 
but durable in the mouth. Tt has. been employed 
principally, and preferably to the other balſams, 
in gleets, the fluor albus, and in ulcerations of the 
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urinary paſſages and the lungs. Fuller ſays, he N i 
has known dry deep coughs, coughing up of blood... _ | 


and pus, voiding of chyle inſtead of urine W191 
great pains and weakneſs, cured by it; and it, 
notwithſtanding the manifeſt warmth and-bitter- . 
neſs of its taſte, he has found it to agree in heftic + 
caſes : he obſerves, that it gives the urine a bitter 


taſte, but not a violet ſmell as the turpentines do, 
and that if taken in doſes of two or three drams, it 


proves, like them, purgative. The uſual doſe is 
ftom ten to thirty or forty drops. X 
| This balſam, agitated with water, in ſome de- 


gree unites with it, and renders the liquor turbid 


and milky, but ſoon ſeparates and riſes to the ſur- 


face on ſtanding. Dropt on ſugar, or triturated 
with thick mucilages, or with whites or yolks of 


eggs, it becomes more permanently miſcible with 


water into an uniform milky liquid: it is generally 
taken either in this form, or mixed with powdry and 
other matters into a bolus or electuary. It mingles 


with oils, eaſily with the diſtilled, more a | 


with the groſs ones obtained by expreſſion. It diſ- 
ſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine into a tranſparent 
liquor, of a fragrant ſmell, more agreeable than 
that ofthe bine 8 
Diſtilled with water it yields nearly half its weight 
of an eſſential oil, which when newly drawn is 


limpid, but by age grows yellowiſh : the part of 


the balſam, which remains behind in the ſtill, is a 
tenacious inodorous reſin, of a yellowiſh colour 
inclining to green. The reſin diſſolves in rectified 


ſpirit more eaſily than the entire balſam ; the oil - 


more difficultly, requiring, as Hoffmann obſerves, 


near four times its weight of the menſtruum, 


whereas the balſam will diffolve in twice its weight 
or leſs. 8 ft.... og 
The balſam, diſtilled in a retort, without addi- 
tion, by a fire gradually raiſed, gives over firſt a 
light yellow oil, ſmelling conſiderably of the juice 


then a darker coloured oil, and afterwards a fine 


blue one, both which are of a very pungent taſte, 
and have little other than an empyreumatic flavour, 


though not of a very ungrateful kind. In the ſhops 


8 


MATERTA MEDICA. 


Ol. copai- is kept an empyreumatic oil, drawn from a mixture 
vz comp. of a quart of the balſam with four ounces of gum 


 Tygar in a dry form, ar wi 


aida cum. ; „ 5 95 DES > $373 
' BAESAMUM PERUV FANUM. 
_ BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM, indicum, 
 mexicanum, americanum, BALSAM OF Peru: 
a xeſinous juice, abtained from certain odorife- 
rous trees ( Cabureiba Piſon. Hoitziloxitl [eu ar- 
bor balſami indici Hernand.] growing in Peru and 
ie warmer parts of e 
I. BALSAMUM PERUYIANUM Pharm. Lend. 
& Edinb. Balſamum peruuianum nigr a, der 
vulgars. Common balſam of Peru; uſu y about 
the conliſtence of thin honey, and of a dark opake 
reddiſh brown calour inclining to black. It is ſaid ta 
be extracted by bailing the tops and bark of the tree 
in water, and to be 12 floating on the ſurface 
when the liquor cools (a). The balſam, however, 
as brought to us, dropt into cold water, does 
not float, but {inks immediately to the bottom: if a 
drop be let fall intp water almoſt boiling hot, it ſe- 
parates into two parts, an oily cuticle, of a very 
penetrating taſte, which ſpreads upon the ſurface, 
and a grofler matter, in Targer quantity, which ſinks. 
It my be preſumed therefore, that the balſam is 
extracted by ſome other method than that above 
TV ĩ andtcrtin. 
Tuts balſam does not in any 15 unite with 
water, or render it milky or turbid, by agitation, 
t becomes miſcible with water, like that of copai- 
ba, W the intervention of mucilage or yolk of 
eggs, but not perfectly by ſugar : when united with 
5 At ich thick ſolutions of ity - 
| beg part of the balſam ſeparates and ſubſides on 
iluting the mixture with water. It diſſolyes in 
rectified ſpirit of wine, a fmall quantity of impure 
matter commonly remaining : and likewiſe, by the 
aſſiſtance of a boiling beat, in alkaline lixivia {þ). 
It unites readily =; diſtilled oils ; but not at all 
with expreſſed oils or with fluid animal fats, a cir- 
() Monardes, pad Cluſſum, exatigorum lib. . 
e ) Hoffmann, Dif. de bolſamo Peruviano, cap. ii. 11. 
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cumſtance in which it differs remarkably from all 


the other reſinous Jae that have been examined: 


after it has been blended, by trituration, with con- 
ſiſtent unctuous matters, and with wax, it ſepa- 

rates and falls to the bottom as ſoon as the mix= 
ture is made fluid by heat. Nor does it mingle | 
very perfectly with the vegetable juices of its ]] 


kind, the native balſams and turpentines. 
teenth its weight of eſſential oil, of a reddiſh colour, 
a fragrant ſmell, and a very pungent taſte : this oil 
is remarkably difficult of folution in ſpirit of wine, 
requiring, according to Hoffmann's experiments, na 


leſs than twelve times its own weight of the ſpirit. 


The balfam, diftilled in a retort, without addition, 


yields a larger quantity of a yellowiſh red empyreu- 


matic oil, and commonly, as Neumann obſerves, 


a ſmall portion of ſaline matter ſimilar to flowers, 


of benzoine. | 
This juice has an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and 


a very hot pungent taſte. It is one of the hotteſt 


of the natural balſams, and hence preferred, in cold 
phlegmatic diſpoſitions, for warming the habit, and 
ſtrengthening the nervous as well as the vaſcular: 
fyſtem. The doſe is from two or three grains ta 


ten or twelve, It is uſed alſo, in preference to the 


other balſams, externally, for wounds and ulcers = 
Van Swieten obſerves, that for preventing or abat- 
ing the terrible ſymptoms ariſing from punctures of 


the nerves or tendons, one of the beſt remedies is 


balſam of Peru, dropt warm into the wound, and 
made to ſpread and penetrate by applying a warm 
ſpatula (a). e 5 


* 


2. BaLSAMUM PERUVIANUM ALBUM ſeu 
 Styrax alba Ph. Pariſ. White balſam of Peru, or 
white ſtorax ; brought over in gourd ſhells; of a 
pale yellowiſh colour, thick and tenacious, becom- . 
ing by age ſolid and brittle. It is ſuppoſed” to be, 
the produce of the ſame trees which afford the com- 
mon or black balfam, and to exude from inciſions 


(a) Comment. in Brerh. aphoriſmas, 5 164. ol. i. 
p 242. 5 e 8 


made in their trunks, 


_ Diſtilled with water, it yields about one ſix- 5 


| Joſs of its odoriferous parts. 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
This balſam is in taſte leſs hot and pungent than 
the foregoing, in ſmell more fragrant and agreeable, 
ſomewhat approaching to that of ſtorax. It readily 


diſſolves in rectified ſpirit, and unites with oils 


both expreſſed and diſtilled, as alſo with animal 
fats. Dropt, in its fluid ſtate, into warm water, it 
ſpreads totally upon the ſurface, and forms a pellicle 
coheſive enough to be taken off entire (a), one of 
the principal criteria by which the precious balſam 
of Gilead has been diſtinguiſhed, It is rarely met 

JJV 


been u TOLUTANUM: | 
BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM Pharm. Lond, 


& Eqinh. BALs A or Toru: a refinous 


Juice ; flowing from inciſions made in the trunk of 
a tree of which we have no particular deſcription, 
faid to reſemble the pine, growing in the province of 


Tolu in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies (5, from whence 
the balſam is brought to us in little gourd ſhells. It 


is of a yeyoorige brown colour inclining to red, in 
conſiſtence uſually thick and tenacious: by age it 
grows hard and brittle, without ſuffering any great 


* 


| ſomewhat reſembling that of lemons; and an agree- 


able, warm, ſweetiſh taſte, very lightly pungent and 
not accompanied, like that of moſt of the other 
balſams, with any nauſeous reliſh. It poſſeſſes the 
fame general virtues with thoſe of Peru and copai- 


ba, differing only in being milder, leſs hot or irri- 
dating, and more grateful to the ſtomach as well as 


the palate. 


Boiled in water for two or three hours, in a cir- 
culatory veſſel, or in a matras with a very long 


eck or having a long tube inſerted into its mouth, 
15 as to prevent Evaporation, it communicates to the 


Sup bal- Liquor great part of its fragrance : eight ounces of 
mowed Pb. the balſam give a ſtrong impregnation to three 
Land. pints of water: the decotion ſtrained off from the 


(e) Bartholin, Diſſ de ther iaca, ii. 265. 
Monardes, apud Cuſium, exoticorum, lib. x. 
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2 tindiſfolved:refin, forms, with'a proper quantity of 3 

5 ſugar, an elegant balſamic ſiruß. The balſam „ 

5 diſlolves totally in rectified ſpirit of wine, and in 3 
. this form may be mixed in ſubſtance with ſirups, es 

$ fo as to impregnate a much larger quantity of them Tinct. to- 

; with its fine flayour : forty-five grains of the bal- lutana Ph, 

N ſam, diſſolved in an ounce of pure ſpirit, are e 
Kent for eie pounds. of a imple Havourlek 2 


ſirup made from ſugar and water : the ſolution 8 up. bal⸗ 1 
is to be ſtirred gradually into the firup juſt warm ſamic. P, 


from the fire, and the mixture kept in the gentle x1; 


heat of a water bath till the ſpirit has exhaled. This 


„ balſam may likewiſe be diſſolved in water, into a — 
8 milky liquor, by trituration with gums or mucila- DT. —— 
f ges. It unites readily with diſtilled oils, more diffi- ” | 

2 - cultly with expreſſed oils and with fats. 

f In diſtillation with water, it impregnates the li- 

S quor ſtrongly. with its fragrance; and this, per- 

t Haps, is the moſt advantageous method of obtain- 

nN ing its ſimple odoriferous matter in the form of a 

it watery ſolution : if the quantity of balſam, ſubmit- 

t ted to the diſtillation, be large, a ſmall proportion 

5 af a very fragrant eſſential oil may be collected. 

l, Diſtilled in a retort, without addition, it yields a 

— pale and a dark coloured empyreumatic oil, ang : 
d ſometimes a ſmall quantity of a kind of ſaline mat- 

1 ter, of the ſame nature with flowers of benzoine.. . 

0 Tm mr nm — 

„ 24114 MOSCHATA. Pharm. Pari 4- 5 
2 el-moſch, i e, granum moſchi. Semen tetmiæ agyt ES, | 

” tiacæ. MUu$SK-SEED : flat, kidney-ſhaped flriated ©” 

1 ſeeds, about the ſize of a large pin's head, of A 28185 hy: 

[4 greyiſh or browniſh colour on the outſide, and 

ls white within; produced by a ſhrubby plant, of the © © 

e mallow kind, alcea ægyptiaca villoſa C. B. a na- 

ff tive of Egypt, and of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies;.. _ 

C " THtsE ſeeds have a fragrant ſmell, approachin; 

e to that of muſk, and a flight aromatic diner ; 


taſte, They are uſed in perfumes, and. ſeem to 

have a claim, as medicines, to the cordial and ner- | 
vine virtues experienced from moſt of the other ſub. ©; 

Ranceg of that claſs. They are ranked in France _ 


wh . 


Decoctum 
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mog the offcinals, but ur rarely to he met * 
3 Mts 
"BAR D 4 NA. . 


33 M DA M AFOR, La major, Pharm 
 FEdinb, La pa major, eg coridis C. 1 

Per ſinata e lappa major aut ardana J. B. 

BouRDOCK : a biennial plant, common by road 
©  Fidles, ſufficiently known by its (cal y heads or Fay 
+. We 1 7 are very large, ſhaped ſomewhat like a 

heart, of a deep green colour above and whitiſh 
underneath : the ſeeds flatted, neatly oval, ſome- 

what crooked, ſlightly firiated, of a dark brown or 
_ Hſackifh colour: the root large, ſtreight, brownilh 
on the outſide and white within, compoſed of a 
thick cortical part, and a ſpongy medullary ſub- 
| Nance, with more or leſs of a woody ſeptum be- 
tween them. 
TE roots of burdock have very little ſmell, and 

a weak taſte, chiefly (weetiſh, mixed as it were 

wirh a flight bitterifhneſs and roughneſs. Boiled 

In water, t wo impart a browniſh colour, and a ſoft 
vapid kind of taſte : extracts made from them, both 

5 water and by rectified ſpirit, are weakly ſweetiſh, 
bitteriſn, ſuba ringent and ſubſaline. Thel roots 

are recommended as mild diuretics, e 

And ſweetners, in ſcorbutic, rheumatic, gout 

venereal diſorders; and are ſuppoſed to be gan 
lar virtue to ching and ſarſaparilla, to which, in 
their ſenſible qualities, they have Tn conſiderable re- 
ſemblance. They are uſed chief fly, and to the beft 
advantage, in the form of decoction : two I 
of the dried root are boiled in three pints of water, 
till one pint is waſted, and a pint or more of the 

Arained liquor taken warm every day. . 

The expreſſed Juice of the leaves has Seen 
arc given, to the quantity of a quarter 
of a pint or more, in the ſame intentions. The 

Jeaves are bitterer and more ſaline than the roots, 
and have nothing of their ſweetiſhneſs: the juice, 
Aepurated, and inſpiflated to the conſiſtence of 
an extract, difcovers a e . penetrat- 
"hs" 88 e 8 be 
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85 The: ſeeds alſo are bitteriſn and e arama- | 
tic and have been given, in doſes 
diuretic, and as an aperient in diſorders of the 


dram, as a 


breaſt. A good deal of care is requiſite, to el 

them thoroughly from the prickly matter with 
- which they are covered, and which, if ſwallowed, 
immediately diſcovers how much it offends. t 


parts it paſſes through, by the ESP = . 


e n throat l. 
"I D E > 5 1 17. EOS. 


BDELLIUM Pharm. Edinb. 5 video A 
gummy-refihous juice; the produce of an oriental 


tree, of which we have no r 


brought ſrom Arabia and ithe Indies, in pi 


of different magnitudes and \figures, externally. of A 
dark reddiſh brown colour not unſibe n inter- 
nal] clear and ſomewhat reſembling glue. 
Iuris gummy-reſin has a moderately agreea 
ſmell, and a hitteriſh ſlightiy pungent taſte. Je 


grovrs ſoft: and tenacious in the mouth, and flicksto 
the testh. Vaid on -a-red-hot.. iron, it readily | 
catches flame, and burns with a crackling. noiſe.; 


during which, little ſtreams. of liquid matter.ooze 
-out-at the ſurſace. Both water; and. reCtified:ſpirit 
diſſolve,:each,-near-one; half of the "bdellium : the 


ſpirituous tincture, of a tranſparent reddiſh, yellow 


or orange colour, taſtes ſtronger, and ſmells more 


agreeably:of the bdellium..than the-watery: infuſion, | 


which is turbid and browniſh. Geoffro y relates, 
that its whole ſubſtance is diflolved. by wine, vine- 


gar, tartarizediſpirit of wine, and alkaline liquors.: 


the active matter of the bdellium.is. indeed extract- 
ed by all: theſe menſtrua, but the three firſt were 
found upon trial to leave a conſiderable, part of its 


ſubſtance undiſſolved: proof ſpirit took up nearly 


the whole. In diſtillation with water it impreg- 


nates the aguedus fluid weakly with its flavour; 


nor is there cany appearance, of eſſential oil, at leaſt 
when only ſmall quantities, as three or four oun 


| are EY Wed Tos WTI ' "The diſtilled ſpirit | 
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bas very little flavour of the bdellium ; neverthes | 
leſs, the ſpirituous extract proves weaker, both in 
ſmell and taſte, than the juice in ſubſtance, its ac- 


tive parts being probably enveloped, in this prepa- 


ration, by the tenacious reſin. 


This gummy-refin ſtands recommended, as a 


corroborant and attenuant, in diſorders of the 
breaſt, for promoting urine and the menſes: and 


externally for reſolving or maturating hard tu- 
mours. It appears to be one gf the weakeſt of the 
deobſtruent gums, and is at preſent rarely made 


os PROXND DUNG; 
"© BECABUNG A Pharm. Lond. Becabunga, Ana 
gallis aquatica, Pharm. Edinb. Anagallis aquatica 
minor folio ſubrotundo C. B. Veronica aquatica 
Valio ſubrotundo Mori ſon. hiſt. Laver germanicum. 
BRookLIME or WATER PIMPERNEL : a low 
creeping plant; with round thick ſmooth reddiſh 
ſtalks, naked and procumbent at bottom, erect at 
top, and clothed with roundiſh firm juicy leaves, 
of a dark ſhining green'colour, flightly indented 
about the edges, ſet in pairs at the joints: from 


the bottoms of the leaves ariſe naked footſtalks, 


bearing ſpikes of blue flowers which are deeply cut 
into four ſegments and followed by flatuſh ſeed- 


veſſels. It is common in rivulets and ditches, and 


flowers in June: the leaves remain all the winter, 
but are in greateſt perfection in the ſpring. 


- "T'n1s herb is ranked among the antiſcorbutics, 
and ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, in ſome degree, the virtues 


of the cochlearia and naſturtium. It is chiefly;em- 


ployed in conjunction with theſe and the other acrid 
antiſcorbutic herbs, to which it appears to be an 
uſeful addition, though not entirely ſimilar to them 
In quality. It has nothing of the ſubtile volatile 
1mell of the plants of the ſcurvygraſs kind, and diſ- 
covers hardly any pungency to the taſte; what 


taſte it has being rather ſubſaline and bitteriſh than 
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media; Oculus bavis. Bellis ſriveftris caule foltoſa 


major C. B. GREATER or Ox BYTE DAISY: a 
plant with oblong narrow deeply indented leaves, 
joined cloſe to the ſtalks, which are pentagonal, 
hairy, branched, and bear on the tops pretty large 
ſolitary flowers compoſed of white petala ſet round 


a yellow diſk, It is perennial, grows wild in corn 
fields and dry paſture grounds, and flowers in May 


THs leaves of this plant have heen recommend- 


ed in diſorders of the breaſt, both aſthmatical and 


phthiſical, and as diuretics» Geoffroy relates, that 
the herb, gathered before the flowers have come 


forth, and boiled in water, imparts an acrid taſte, 


penetrating and ſubtile like pepper; and that this 
decoction is an excellent diuretic and vulnerary. 
Either this experiment was made, not with the bel- 
tis major, but. with the bellis minor ; or elſe the 
herb loſes its pungency when the flowers appear : 
the Bellis minor is manifeſtly acrid, but in the ma- 
jor, when in flower, no acrimony could be obſery- 


ed : the leaves, whilſt freſh, ſeemed little other than 
herbaceous; when dried, they diſcovered to the pa- 
late a not ungrateful mucilaginous ſweetneſs. 


* BELL IS MINOR » Conſolida minima, Pharm 
Edinb. Bellis Hlugſtris minor C. B. Common 


BAISY : a low ſomewhat hairy plant, with oblong 


leaves lying on the ground, widening from the 


root to the extremity, which is rounded : among 


theſe ariſe round ſlender naked pedicles, bearing ſo- 
litary flowers compoſed of white or purpliſh petala 
ſet round a yellow diſk. It is perennial, common 
almoſt every where, and flowers early in the ſpring. 


T Is plant ſtands recommended as a vulnerary, 


detergent and reſolvent; in diſeaſes of the breaſt, in- 
ternal bruiſes, hypochondriacal complaints, and diſ- 
orders proceeding from the drinking of cold liquors 
when the body has been much heated. Schrceder 
informs us, that the leaves and flowers looſen the 
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The leaves, which have been chiefly made uſt 
of, are in taſte ſlightly acrid. The roots are conſi- 
derably ſtronger, of a ſubtile penetrating pungency, 
not hot or fiery, 'but ſomewhat of the contrayerva 
kind ; and though at preſent diſregarded, promiſe 
to be a medicine of no ſmall virtue. Their pun- 
gent matter is not diſſipated in drying, is diſſolved 
both by water and ſpirit, and on inſpiſſating the 
ſolutions is !eft in great part behind, in the watery, 
as well as in the ſpirituous extract. No part of 


* « 


de plant has any remarkable ſmell. 


BEN. 


|, BEN, five Balanus myrepfica, Pharm. Pa- 


rien _ Glans unguentaria. BEN NOT : a whit- 
3th nut, about the ſize of a ſmall filberd, of a 
Toundiſh triangular ſhape, including a kernel of 
the ſame figure covered with a white ſkin, It is 
the produce of a middle-fized tree, faid to refem- 
ble the birch, and to grow ſpontaneouſly in the 
Eaſt Indies and in America, . _. 
*  TxrxsE kernels have a nauſeous oily bitter 
taſte ; and when taken internally, are ſaid to dif- 
order the ſtomach, and occaſion purging, fickneſs, 
and vomiting. On expreſſion, they yield about 
one fourth their weight of a yellowiſh oil, of 
Fcarcely any particular taſte or ſmell ; the nauſeous 
bitter matter remaining behind, no: ſoluble in oily 
menſtrua. This oil differs from molt of the others 
of the expreſſed kind, in not being ſubje& to grow 
rancid by long keeping; on account of which pro- 


perty, it is employed as a baſis for perfumes and 


odoriferous unguents. It is impregnated with the 
fragrance of eme and other flowers, by ſtratify- 
ing them with cotton dipt in the oil, and repeat- 
ing the proceſs with freſh flowers, till the oil be- 
comes ſufficiently odorous, after which it is ſqueez- 


ed out from the cotton in a preſs. 


- /BENZOINUM: - Pharm.” Land. & Edin. 
Benjoinum; Benzoe ; Aſa dulcis. BENZOILNE ot 
*BBNJAMIN: a concrete reſinous juice, obtained 
from a middle ſized tree, which, according to the 

| Linnza, 
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Linnæan ſyſtem, founded on the flowers, is a 


ſpecies of bay ; | with undivided, ſomewhat oval 
leaves, pointed at both ends, not ribbed, falling 
off in the winter (a) ; bearing flattiſh nuts, abouc 
the ſize of nutmegs, whoſe Ref covering is ex- 
ternally rough and hairy (6). This tree is a native 


both of the Eaſt Indies and ef North America, | | 


particularly-of Virginia and Carolina, and has 
been thence brought into England, where it grows 


with vigour in the open graund: the bark and the 
leayes ſmell like benzoine, and yield with rectified 
ſpirit a reſin of the ſame kind of ſmell; hut no 


reſin has been obſerved to iſſue from it naturally 


in this climate, nor, fo far as I can learn, in 
America. The henzoine is extracted in the Kalt 
Indies, by making deep inciſions in the upper part 


of the trunk, about the origin of the ficſt 


branches: it is ſaid that one tree never yields above 
three pounds (3). The juice exudes white, and 
concreting on the tree becomes yellowiſh, reddiſh, 
or drowniſh; its colour turning darker, the | 

it lies expoſed to the ait. It is brought to us in 
large brittle maſſes, compoſed partly of White, 
partly of yellowiſh or light brown, and often alſo, 


of darker coloured pieces : that which is eleareſt 


and contains the moſt white matter, called by 
authors benxzoe amygdaloides, is accounted the beſt. 
Tuts reſin has very little taſte, ' impreſſing on 


the palate only a flight ſweetneſs :: its ſmell, eſpe- 


cially when; rubbed. or heated, is extremely fra- 


grant and agreeable, - It totally diſſolves in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, the impucities excepted, which are 
generally in very ſmall quanginy, into a deep yel- 
owiſh red liquor; and in this f 

taſte a degree of warmth; and pungenęy as well as 
ſweetneſs, It imparts, by digeſtion, to water 
alſo, a conſiderable ſfrare of its fragrance, and a 
light pungency:: the filtered liquor, gently ex- 
haled, leaves, not à reſinous or muciJaginpus ex- 
.@ Li  Sheries Plantarum, i. 30. 
. ˙ oo 6 tu 
J '2 


ar ; 
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ate diſcovers-to the 


PE ** oo 7 
tract; 


marta 
tract, but a cryſtalline matter, ſeemingly ef a 
ſaline nature, amounting, / as I have found on 
ſeveral trials, to one tenth or one eighth the 
weight of the benzoine. 
| - Expoſed to a gentle heat, in a retort or other 
F lores proper veſſel, it melts; and ſends up into the neck 
| Ph. Lond white ſhining flowers, ſimilar to the» cryſtals ob- 
& Ez, tained by water. Theſe are followed by a thin 
"yellowiſh oll, flightly empyreumatic; intermingled 
with an acidulous liquor; and at length, by a 
thick butyraceous matter, which, liquefied in 
boiling water, gives out to it à little more cryſ. 


ny 


talline matter, ſeparable by filtration and proper 


evaporation 2: the whole quantity of ſaline matter 

- obtainable by this method is ſomewhat greater than 
that extracted by (boiling the benzoine in water. 
The thin oi}, rediſtilled with water, loſes its em- 
pyreumatic taint, and in this ſtate ſmells agreeably 
of the benzoine, and appears of the ſame nature 
with eſſential dils: the benzoine itſelf, diſtilled 
with water, has not been obſerved, like moſt of 
the other reſinous juices, to yield any eſſential oĩl. 
The flowers or cryſtals of benzoine have a 
grateful ſaline taſte, and ee of the fragrance 
of the reſin. They diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; 
and, by the affiſtance of heat,; in water; but from 
this laſt, they ſeparate again, in great part, as the 
liquor cools; ſhooting into ſaline! ſpicula, which 
unite together into irregular maſſes: the addition 
of ſo much ſugar, as will reduce the water to the 
eonſiſtence of a ſirup, prevents their ſeparation, 
the flowers, continuing ſuſpended in the ſirup after 
it has grown cold. Diſtilled with water, they 
ariſe entire, coneteting into their original form. 
without communicating any ſmell or taſte to the 
Miene i 7% ringed 
Tpheſe flowers, unleſs ſublimed with a very gen- 
tle heat, are apt to be tainted with an empyreu- 
matic ſmell, and a yellow colour, an account of 

a little of the oil being forced up with them, 
From this they may be purified, by mixing them 
with ſome dry tobacco-pipe clay, and ſubliming 


them afreſh; or pet haps mote perfectly, by ſo- 
E \ | „ 4 3 Kia | 1 ; 
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Tution in water, filtration,” and' eryſtallizationi 
THROWN 'purified, however, to a ſnowy whiteneſs, 
they till participate of oil, and hence prove in- 
flammable in the- fire, and are ſubject, in long 

keeping, ta grow yellow again. They grow 

fooner yellow in cloſe veſſels, than in open ones; 

the oil, in the latter caſe, being perhaps carried 

off by the air in proportion as it is extricated from 

che fili mütter? ?????᷑sĩé]—h” gene 

The principal uſe of this fragrant reſin is in per- 

fumes, and as a coſmetic; for which laſt purpoſe, 

a ſolution of it in ſpirit of wine is mixed with ſo Lac virgi- 
much water às is ſufficient to, render it milky, as nis. 
twenty times its quantity or more. It promiſes, 
however, to be àpplicable to other uſes, and to 
approach in virtue, as in fragrance, to ſtorax and 
balſam of Tolu. It is ſaid to be of great ſervice 
in diforders of the breaſt, for reſolving obſtructions 
of the pulmonary veſſels, and promoting expecto- 
ration: in which intentions the flowers are ſome- 
times given, from three or four grains to fifteen. 
The white powdei, precipitated by water from 
folutions of it 209 in f * has been em- 
ployed by ſome as ſimilar a eriour to the Mao; 
„ to be ts than the an, e 
ure benzoine in ſubſtance: it is not the ſaline p,. Bran. 
ut the refindus matter of the benzoine, that is GG. 
moſt diſpoſed to be precipitated from ſpirit b 
water. he done, ſnuffed up the noſe, are ſaid 
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Edinb. Berberis dumetorum C B. Spina arida; 


Creſpinub. -2 BARBERRY 2811 large prickly buſn, 
with brittle branches, covered with an aſh- colour- 

ed bark, under which lies another of a deep yel« 

low; mall ſmpoth, ſomewhat oval, pale green 
leaves, finely ſerrated about the edges, and yellow: ̃ 
mongpetalous flowers, Sar in cluſters on the 
tops - upon naked footſtalks, followed by oblonng 
red berries, containing, each, generally two ſeeds: 

ſome of the individuals have no ſeeds in their her- 
6008 N 3 | ries, 
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Gelatina 
berbero- 
rum Ph. 

Edinb. . 


diſeaſe, by the uſe of ſirup of bar 
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ries, and ſometimes berries with and without ſeeds 
are found on one buſh; It grows wild on chalky 


hills in ſeveral parts of England, flowers in May, 
and ripens its fruit in 8eptemb er. 
Tus fruit of this ſhrub is a mild reſtringent 
acid, acceptable to the ſtomach, and of great me- 
dicinal efficacy in hot bilious diſorders and colli= 
quative of putrid diſpoſition of the humours. 
Proſper Alpinus informs us, that the Egyptians 
employ, in ardent and peſtilential fevers and in 
Huxes, a diluted juice of the berries; ptepared by 


macerating them in about twelve times their quan - 
tity of water, for a day of a night, with the addi- 
e 


tion of a little fennel. ſeed or a piece of - bread, and 


then preſſing out and ſtraining the liquor, which 


is ſweetened: with ſugar, ot ſugar of, roſes, or 


ſirup of citrons, and given the patient plentiſully 
to drink: he ſays he took this medicine himſelf, 


with happy ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fever, aceom- 
panied with an immoderate hilious diarrhœa (a). 
Simon Paulli relates, that he was cuted-of- a like 

x e diluted 
with water; and that a conerete ſalt, which he 
calls tartar, may be obtained from the juice, by 


mixing two pounds of it with two ounces of lemon 
juice, digeſting them together; in a ſand beat ſor 


two days, then gently evapotating the filtered 
liquor to one half, and ſetting it in a cellar. for 
ſome days: the tartar, he ſays, incruſtates the 
ſides and bottom of the glaſs, proyes very grateful 
both to the palate and ſtomach, and reſiſts febrile 
heat and the corruption of the humours; from 


whence it may be pteſumed to be the eſſential acid, 


ſalt of the fruit: by further inſpiſſating the remaining 


juice, more of this ſaline ſubſtauce ſeparates in the 
ſame manner. Among us, theſe berries are com- 


monly made into a jelly, by boiling: them with an 
N of fine. ſugar, over a gentle fire, to a 
due conſiſtence, and then ſtraining the fluid through 
a woollen cloth. By drying the berries, their aci- 


dity is abated, e e 2 ey > 1 


a not ungrateful reſtringent acid taſte, and have 
„ . ſometimes 


* 


(a) Alpinus, De medi dare Ægyptiorum. lib. iv. cap. i. 
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ſometimes been employed in the ſame intentions 
as the fruit as an ingredient in cooling ſalads, 
The inner yellow bark, in taſte auſtere and bit- 
teriſh, is ſaid to be gently purgative, and to be 
ſerviceable in jaundices: Mr. Ray commends, in 
this diſeaſe, from his own experience, a decoction 
in ale or other liquors, or rather an infuſion in 
white wine, of the yellow bark both of the 
branches and the roots. It gives a deep yellow 
tincture both to watery and ſpirituous menſtrua. 


„2 “ "OY | 

BETA Pharm. Edinb. Beer : a plant with 
large, ſmooth, broad-ribbed, juicy leaves; and 
ſlender ſtriated, branched ſtalks ; bearing ſpikes of 
imperfect flowers ſtanding in five-leaved cups, 
followed each by a roundith, rough, warty ſeed- 
veſſel. Different ſorts of this plant, ſuppoſed by 
Linnæus to be varieties of the wild beet found on 
ſome of the ſea coaſts of England and Holland, 
are cultivated in our culinary gardens : a whitiſh- 
leaved. called ficula or cicla, a green-leaved, and 
a reddiſh-leaved, all with long thick white roots; 
and a Tong-rooted, and a turnep-rooted, all over 
red. They are all biennial. ©: ; 
Beers, uſed as food, are difficult of digeſtion, . 
and afford little nouriſhment : taken in quantity, 
they tend to looſen the belly, and are ſuppoſed by 


Bb EE. — ͤ ms os 0 
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* ſome to be prejudicial to the ſtomach. Their 
l emollient or laxative virtue is extracted by boiling 
le in water, and may be concentrated, though not 

ow without conſiderable diminution, by inſpiſſating 
1% the decoction. The red ſorts give out their co- 
Ts lour along with their aqueous juice upon expreſ- 
54 ſion, and by infuſion tinge rectified ſpirit as well 


as water of a deep red. The juice, both of the 
roots and the leaves, of the red and the white beets, 
ſnuffed up the noſe, is ſaid to be a powerful errhine, 
n |} ecaſioning a copious diſchatge of mucus without 
g : provokibg ſacezing,. a3" -4 FFF 


bor 28 3-41 Tat IE 4s 4 bs 1 LIL 8 
6h The roots of the beets have, when dry, an 


fa agreeable ſweetiſh taſte, which is totally extracted 
= i by boiling in reckified ſpirit: the tinctures, on 
ve 1 5 „ ſtanding 
ies ; 
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ſtanding ſome, weeks in a'conl place, depoſite 
whitiſh ſaline concretions, of a ſaccharine ſweetneſs 


7 * 
. „ # 


Mr. Marggraf obſerves, that the red beet leſes f. 
drying ſeven eighths of its weight, and the white 
ſix eighths; that the dry beet root yields nearly one 
twenty-ſixth its weight of the faccharine ſalt, and 
the white ſort one ſixteenth; and that a good 
ſugar is obtainable from the juice of the freſh 


roots, by the method practiſed abroad for prepat- 


ing it from the ſugar cane (a). * Va. 3 M5 3 18 
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BETON ICA Pharm. Edinb. Vetonica Cord. 
Betonica purpurea C. B. BETON, or wood-, 
betony :- a low plant, with dark green, oblong, 
wrinkled, crenated, ſomewhat hairy leaves, ſet in 
pairs: and ſquare unbranched Ralks ; bearing thick 
ſpikes of labiated purpliſh flowers, each of which, 
is followed by four oblong triangular | ſceds incloled 
in the flower cup. It grows wild in woody and 
ſhady places, flowers in June and July, and in 
winter dies to the ground, the roots continuing. N 

Txa1s herb is recommended ag a corroboxant. 
and apperient in obſtructions of the viſcera; 3 in 


catarrhal, vertiginous, paralytic, hyſteric, and 


dther-difarders both of the nervous and the vaſcu- 
Jar ſyſtem. Its virtues baye, by many practical 
writers, been greatly exaggetated; thaſe of the, 
more - efficacious. medicines to which it Was, 


joined, as rue, mint, cloves, guaiacum, and Others, | 


being often placed to the account of this favourite. 


ingredient, | 


The leaves and tc tops of betony have an agrecable. 
but weak ſmell, which in keeping is ſoon diſſipated: 


to the taſte, they diſcover a ſlight warmth, . | 


iſhneſs and bitteriſhneſs. The powder of the 
leaves, ſnuffed up the noſe, provokes, coke 
and bene, is ſometimes made an Ingreoieps | in ſter-. 
nutatory ofitions, 

" Infulions * he leaves in boiling v water ſmell and 
taſte lightly, and not ungratefully of the herb; on 
inſpiſſating them, the ſpecific flavour of the betony i is 
N and yaly. a weak bicterilbneſs and ind 

+ ki 
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kind of. faline auſterity fembin in the extract. 
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The vapout which exhales in the boiling, caught 


oil ſeparates, in colou 75 
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hanging on long and weak pegicles ; producin 
(mall-Jcaly: con s, which contain little winge 


| og {I nn 
there iſſues by de- 


0 1 eaves; 
(a) Lobel, Adoerſeria, p. 229. Ray, 4. plane 
p. 551. Caſpar Hoffmann, De med. officinal. lib. ii. 


| ſweetneſs and becomes diſagreeable. 
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leaves have begun to appear, the 1 75 loſes its 
X This juice has 

been drank as an antiſcorbutic and deobſtruent : it 

ſenſibly promotes urine, and if taken freely, 


 looſens the belly. In keeping, it ſoon turns ſour, 


— * 


unleſs defended from the air, by covering its ſur- 


face with a little oil: by fermentation it is converts 


ed into a weak: vinous liquor. Inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of a thin ſirup, and ſet in a cool place 
for ſome weeks, it yields. browniſh ſaline concre- 
tions, approaching, as Marggraf obſerves, to the 
nature of manna, ___ V 
The leaves and the bark of the tree have been 
employed, chiefly. externally, as reſolvents, deter- 
gents and antiſeptics. Simon Paulli relates, that 
an univerſal pruriginous ſcabies, which had been 
received by infection, was cured by bathing with 


à decoction of the bark and young branches, in 


which ſome nitre and tartar had been diſſolved. 
With regard to the leaves, they diſcover to the 
touch a reſinous unctuoſity, and to the taſte an un- 
pleaſant bitterneſs ; rubbed a little, they yield a 
pretty ſtrong, and not difagreeable, ſmell. The 
bark has no ſmell: the thin membranes have no 


taſte; the thicker brittle part has a ſlight roughiſn 
one. This laſt gives a pale yellowiſh tincture to 


reQified ſpirit, and a deep yellowiſh red to water: 


the watery infuſion ſtrikes a browniſh black colour 


with folution of chalybeate vitriol, but immediately 


throws off the colouring matter and becomes lim- 
pid, whereas the generality of theſe kinds of black 


mixtures retain their blackneſs for a-length of time : 
on inſpiſſating the infuſion, the remaining extract 
proves moderately auſtere. „ 


N 


alſo in fumigations, for correcting contagious air. 


The membranes are Highly inflammable, in burn- 
ing yield no particular ſmell, and give out a reſi- 


nous exudation of no ſmell or taſte, The brittle 
part is leſs inflammable, emits a ſtrong acid vapour, 


and no reſin > 5 
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The bark of this tree has been recommended 8 
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of the countries from whence they are 
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' BEZOAR: 2 proternatural or 8 9) coners⸗ 
tion, formed in the bodies, of: land animals. 8e 
veral of theſe kinds of ſubſtagces have; been uſed 
medicinally, and diſtinguiſhed; either La names 

rought, or 
of the animals in which they are genetate. 

1. LAPS -HEZOAR ORIENTALIs Pharm. 
Lind. Oriental bezoar ſtone: ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced in the pylorus, or in a cavity at the bottom 
of the fourth: ſtotmach, of an animal of the goat 
kind, which inhabits the mountains in different 
parts of Perſia. It. is ſaid, that the bezoar is found 
only in the old animals, only in thoſe: which feet 
on ſome particular-mountains; as the eaſtern ons 


of the tract called Benna in the province of Tae? 1 


and only in a few. ef theſeʒ and. thats, though of 


great value in Europe, it is of greater in Perla it 


elf; from whence it has been. inferred, that the 
penerality of the tones, ſold: under this Way Fa 
urope, muſt;be of another original (a). 
much is certain, that artificial compounds. 3 
been often ſubſtituted in the wum of this ann 
concretion . V AP Sn 
The genuine oriental bezoar. of che ſhops is 
about the ſize of a kidney- bean (), of a roundiſh. 
or oblong, rounded figure, of an even ſmooth ſur- 
face, and of a ſhining olive or dark greeniſh co- 
8890 n beine keit anne een of a 
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( Kæmpfer, 8 exotic 
@ Kemp, on herber. he ae 82 


works, 


$ 34> 
+. 5 us | (Mictallotheta, armor. viii. br 173) deſcribes 


a ſtone of this kind (preſented by the King of Por- 
tugal to cardinal Alexandrinus) weighing four ounces ; 
ſo that if equally compact as the common bezoar 
(whoſe gravity is to that of water nearly as one and 


half to one) its: — CC Cur 
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number of concentrical coats, of which the inner 


are ſmooth and gloſſy as the outer: in the middle 


is either a cavity, or ſome powdety matter, or ſome 
{mall bits of the leaves or {talks of plants, or other 
like ſubſtances. ' The common marks'of/its genu- 


ineneſs are, its firiking a yellow or green colour 


on white paper that has been rubbed with chalk; a 
red-hot needle not piercing into it, or occaſioning 
atiy* bubbles, but either making no impreſſion at 
all, or at moſt taking off anly a ſittle ſcale or cruſt; 
and its ſuffering no diminution. of its weight, or 


” * 


union of its parts, by ſteeping in Water 


« 


The genuine ſons has no maniſeſt ſmell (a) or 


taſte; and is notHenfibly acted on by rectifled ſpi- 


lit any mere than by water. Reduced into an im- 


Lapis be- palpable pounder, it retains its greeniſh hue ; which, 
zoar pre- hy moiſtening the powder, in levigation, with a 


a 
Ph, Lond: powder agitated with water or ſpirit, ſubſides uni- 
8 formly and totally; leaving no greeniſh matter dif 


ratus 


hetle ſpirit of wine is ſome what improved. The 


ſolved in the liquors, as thoſe powders do, in which 
the bez odr tincture has been imitated by certain 
vegetable matters. The powdered bezoar diſſolves 


almoſt totally and with conſiderablè efferveſcence 


* 


in the acids of nitre and of ſea ſalt; and tinges them 


of a deep yellow or red colour. The vitriolic acid 


raiſes a flight efferveſcence with it, but diſſolves ex- 


. 


>, 


weakly. -- n 5 9 Jain 8 „ 
Bz OR was formerly accountedia high alexi- 
pharmat; inſomuch that the other medicines, poſ- 


e awe ee e ets on it very 
I * N 28 


ſeſſed, or ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed, of alexipharmac 


0 the Arabian ſchools, has no juſt foundation; an 
h e 


E 


ee hade been denominated from it Bexbardics. 
1 | 


rs; however, that this notion, adopted from 

that this <alcoſous, coperete, which ex Inactive 
N . 7 2 art 1 
and indiggfible in the ſtomach of the animal in 
e een gfe tn 20S 45788 ITE NETS which, 
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Fmell;:perecivable-in ſome 
of the oriental bezoars, is ſuppoſed to be introduced. 
by art: Cartheuſer looks upon thoſe which have this 


ſmell as being wholly factitious (Rudimenta m. n. i. 214.) 


diſ- 
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Which it is produced, is equally indiſſoluble and 


inactive in the human ſtomach, unleſs where either 
à morbid acid is generated in the body, which is 


rarely the caſe in the acute diſeaſes wherein beaoar 
has been chiefly. piven, or acid liquors are taken 


along with it. Solutions of it in the nitrous or 
marine acids, given in doſes of a few drops with 
proper diluents, the form in which it was uſed by 
Kæmpfer, may; doubtleſs, be of ſervice in acute 
diſeaſes, as antiſeptie and antiphlogiſtic ſaline com- 


pounds; tho' not more ſo than ſolutions of the com- 


mon teſtaceous earths. | The bezoar. in ſubſtance 
can have no other ſalutary operation than as an ab- 
ſorbent of acid humours ; and appears, from expe- 
riment, to be the:moſt weakly abſorbent, or the 


moſt difficultly acted on by animal and vegetable 


acids, of all the earthy bodies commonly made uſe 


of in this intention. The London college never- 


theleſs; after diſcarding it from the compound 
powder of crabs-claws, in which it was originally 
an ingredient, were in ſome meaſure neceſſitated 


to allow ſo much to ancient prejudice, as to direct. 


for the uſe of thoſe who may ſtill have ſome depen= 
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dance on it; a ſeparate officinal compoſition, diſs pulv. bees 
tinguiſhed by its name, conſiſting of one part of zoardicus 


= 


crabs-claw-pow9ders! Y nfl te te 
2. BEZOARA occrBentatrs Pharm. Parif. 


the prepared or levigated bezoat and twelve of the Ph Lend. 


Occidental bezoar: ſaid to be found in the ſtomach 


of an animal of the ſtag kind, a native of Peru and 
ſome other parts of the Spaniſn Wieſt- Indies. It is 
larger than the oriental, from the ſize of a walnut 


to that of a hen's egg or more (a): its ſurface is 


rough, and the colour leſs green; being oſten greyiſſi 


or browniſh without any greenneſs: it is likewiſe 


3% 3 
— : 2 


(aa) There are accounts of occidetital bezoars of 
much larger ſizes: Mercatus (ubi ſupra, p. 174, 175) 
deſcribes and figures a ſtone of this kind weighing no 
leſs than fifty-ſix ounces, though part of the outer 

eruſts had been removed. Tg oe en” r 


- 
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MATERIA MEDICX. 
hos brittle, of a Jooſer texture, compoſed! of 
tchicker coats, and exhibits, when broken, a num: 
ber of fine cryſtalline firiz curiouſly inter woven. 
It is leſs efteemed than the foregoing ; though ap- 
parently not inferiour, ſo far as is known, in any 
reſpect that can influence its virtues as à medicine. 
The college of Edinburgh ſeem to allow either ſort 


to be uſed indifferentlyß; inſerting in their cata- 

| 5 only the general name bezoar.  . 

ee ar e feu hezaard ſimi æ Pharm. 
t 


Bezoar of the monkey: ſaid to be found 

the e Hlomach of certain monkies; which are 
e in the Braſils, and in ſome parts of the 
Eaſt· Indies, but which very rarely produce the ad- 
mired ſtone. This ſpecies is about the ſize of a 
hazel nut, harder than che other bezoars, and of a 
very dark greeniſh colour almoſt black. Its great 


ſearcity has rendered it of more value, and, among 
ſome, of more medicinal eſtimation, than the two 


foregoing, 1 e its having a place in the 


gr Sant ents HUMANUS,. bezear-/ microcoſs 
enicunt quibuſdam diftus. "The calculus of the hu: 


+ 7 1440 bladder... This concrete is various in _ 


of hardneſs, as well as in appearance, figure, and 


ie: the ſofter rgafſes are for the moſt part pretty 


eſialy, the harder more difficultly, diflolved, in part 
af leaſt, by acids, and cortoded by ſoap leys and lime 
water : other menſtrua for them are not known 


Some have employed this ſtone as a ſuccedaneum, 
and even in preference, to the foregoing coſtly 
bodies, and report that they have ſound it to act as 


an excellent ſudorific:and diuretic (a) ; af den ole 
of 


the ſtony matter the effects of the theriaca, 


amber, and oil of juniper berries, with Which it 


was joined. 


F. LAris PoRcinus Pharm. Pariſ. Lajis 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 


Bezoar of the porcupine: ſuid to be ſound in hẽe 


gall- bladder of an Indian porcupine, particularly in 


the province of Malacca. It is of a 'roundiſh fi- 


gure, of a pale purpliſh colour, of x ſoft ſubſtance, 
Bess and ſlippery to the touch (2). This con- 
crete is of a very different nature from the four 

preceding: it has an intenſely bitter taſte, and, on 
. ſteeped in water ſor a very little time, im- 
pregnates the fluid with its bitterneſs, and with 


aperient, ſtomachic, and, as is ſuppoſed, with alex - 
ipharmac virtues. How far it differs in virtue from 


407 


the ſimilar coneretions found in the gall bladder v. 


the ox and other e animals, does Oes not appear. e : 
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BISMUTHUM five marcaſta Phorm. Pariſ. 


Bis Mur or TIN-6LASS; a bright whitiſh pulve- 


rable metal; near ten times ſpecifically heavier than 


water; melting long before ignition, a little ſooner 


than lead, and a little later than tin; ſublimable, 


by a ſtrong fire, into white flowers; calcining, 
a continuance of a heat ſufficient to keep it mel 
into a greyiſh powder, which on raiſing the fire 
runs into a yellow very fuſible glaſs ; diſſolving 
with violence in the nitrous acid, and precipitating 
in form of a bright white powder on diluting- the 
ſolution largely with pure water; very difficultly 
ated on by the marine acid, and ſcarcely at all by 
the vitriolic ; giving out very little to the ve 
table acids, but impregnating them with a na 
ous taſte. It is extracted from an ore found; hi- 
therto chiefly in Saxony; by eliquation, or fuſion 
in a ſmall heat without addition. The ore is 


nerally very arſenical: whether the "biſmuth re- 


tains any of the arſenic, has not been ſufficiently ex- 
amined. 4 34 3 129 t e 1 WES - os $ | EE 2 
This metal remarkably promotes the facility and 


o „ ROE SG 3 3 


tenuity of che fuſion of other metallic bodies: 
85 n b Rs 


4 1 = i 5 ; 4 TER F . 74) | on 
(a) Mercatus, metallotheca, armarium viii. cap. iii. 


.203 ᷣ MATERIA ME DIe. 
with lagd and tin, it forms compounds which melt 
in, ſo ſmall. a heat as to have been propoſed by 
ſome for anatomical injections: the 5 
that have been found to compoſe the maſt fuſible 
mixtures, are, two parts of lead, three of tin, and 
five of the biſmuth. It likewiſe remarkably pro- 
; Motes the ſo]ution of lead and mercury, but has not 
been obſerved: ite produce. a like effec om other me- 
tallic bodies ; 
Flor. bif- The white e ſublimed. 4 . this metal, 
DH "and the white magiſtery precipitated by water from 
| its ſolution in aqua fortis, have been recommended 
"externally. againſt gleeting ſores, and internally as 
diaphoretics ſimilar to the milder antimonial medi- 
cines. In\tbe firſt intention, they appear to be 
reatly inferiour to ſome of the ſaturnine prepara- 
tions: in the latter, it is not certain what their real 
effects are, or even eee. they are ſafe. At pre- 
ſent, they are employed only as a fucus, nor is this 
uſe of them entirely innocent; for they gradually 
impair the natural complexion, and, as the college 
of Straſburg obſerves, occalion a am ere and wa 
g bf the ſkin.” ale Too go: 220g; 
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at -DISTORTA. Pharm. Lond. Es Edin. , Bijtor- 


ta major radice minus intorta C. B. BISTORT 
or SNAKEWEED: à plant with oval, pointed, 
5 .wrinkled leaves, of a dark green colour: above and 
blueiſh underneath, ſtanding on long pedicles, and 
continued a little way down the pedicle, forming a 
narrow: margin on each ſide: among theſe ariſe 
round, flendet jointed, unbranched Ralks, furniſh- 
ed with ſmaller and narrower leaves which have 
no pedicles; bearing on the top ſpikes of imper- 
ſect five-leaved red owers, which are followed by 
triangular ſeeds. It is perennial, | wild in 


% ˙ A ²˙—A t*% at. a 
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moiſt .meadows.in ſeveral parts of ngland, and 
flowers in 1 05 and June. 
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MATERTA MEDI! = 
Tut root of this plant is bent and e com. 
12 555 about the thickneſs of the finger, ſurround- 
ed with bulhy fibres, of a blackiſh brown colour 
on the outſide,” and reddiſh within; it is diftin- 
guiſhed from the roots of the other biſtorts, by be- 
ing leſs bent; that of the officinal ſpecies having 
buy one or two bendings, and thoſe of the others 
three or more. e 
' This'todt has a ſtrong Age taſte, without 
any mabifelt ſmell or particular flavour. It is one. 
of the fn pelt of the vegetable ſtyptics, and fre 
11 Ne 15 'uſe of as fuch, in diforders ptoceed- 
m a 


ing f Jaxity and debility of the ſolids, for 
reſti 1 5 LT fluxes, after ue evacuations, / and 
other preteriiatural diſcharges both ſerous and ſan- 
ade "te as been, fon) 


times given in inter- 
mitting Favs) and ſometimes, alſo in ſmall doſes, 


as a cofroborant and -antifeptic,” in acute malig- 8 
nant and colliquative fevers; in which intentions, 
Peruvian bark has now de rvedly ſuperſeded both 
this and alt the other aſtrinj ents, | 

The common doſe of biltort 1 root, in e 
5 f or twenty grains: in urgent caſes, it i is 
extended to a Gram. Ss aftringent matter 1s to- 
tally diflolved both by water and rectified ſpitit; 
the root,” after the action of a Tufficient quantity 
of eiter metiſtrbum, remaining inſipid; the wa- 
tery tinctüres are of a dark browniſh colour, BY 
ſpiritubus of a "browniſh red. 0 ini piſtiting th 
tinctures, the water and ſpirit Nile unflayoured, 


leaving extracts of intenſe, liypticity. _ 


3350 uten FUBA10 ue 2 


7 | | UD T M1 1. Lend, — 
Maden - EWS 2 — 4 5 light bitumi- 
nous ſübſtance; | uſky. colour on the outſide, 
and Ade P ue i black within; of 1. little 
taſte, and ſcarcely an ſmell, unleſs. heated, in 


Jö VVV 80 
* 


hien eue ne a ſtron bitchy ones 
cultly 
and 


not. A in vinous ſpirits or in oils; di 
Vor | 
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bitumen: reſolvent, diſcutient, 
aue ogue, and others. It has long, however, been 
dire 


| officinals, and that of 


NAT E RIA MEDICA. 


aud only imperfectiy melting in the fire; and 


leaving, on being burnt, a large quantity of aſhes. 
It 16 fad to be found plenti ully in the earth in 
ſeveral parts of Egypt, Eg fearing on. the Awe 
of the dead ſea; at firſt folly growing hard 
e. 6.3 £1 . 
WF. of "virtues 3 are 800 fibuted wihs 
dorifie, emme- 


garded in this country : the college of "Edin» 


burgh has now expunged it from the catalogue of 
"London retains it only as an 


Ingredient in one of the compoſitions which com- 


of aſhes. it leaves in burajog, di 


gn to antiquity , has pteſerved in the ſhops, 
or is it, among us, to be often met With; ite 

place being generally 7 5 by different {So 
nous. ſubſtances found in France, Germany. and 
Switzerland, ſometimes by. the . caput môrtuum 
remaining after the diftillation | of amber, and 
ſometimes by common piteb. Its 1 in the 
fire only partially or 1 at UW and the quantity 


theſe ſubſtances, and they, K 2: Ee time, that 


in its moſt genuine and Jrner ſtate it is a very 
argel 


5 water into a ſmgoth dhe 
and diffolving 1 d 


the Guys ArAQTy 5 cane; th Arg mol 5 . 


— 


ter. Diſtilled in a 9 0 it Fei, 


impure bitumen, mixed. y with eaxthy mat» 


according to 


Neumann, a little inſipi phlego about ons 
eleventh, its weight. of vil, rele he native 
petrolea, but of a ſome fi 0 more 2 Ts c le ems 
ee ele Mie lan 3 23 PF. 
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1. Borus ARMENA Pharm. Lond. Bolus 
 armeniaca Ph, Edinb. Armenian bole,” or bole 
armenic: of a pale but bright red colour, with 
a tinge of yellow; harder, and of a leſs gloſſy 


ſurface, than moſt of the other bo less.. 
© . 2. Bolus GaALtica Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
French bole z of a pale red colour, variegated with 
1 ſpecks and veins of whitiſh and yellow. 


Malta, Tuſcany and Goltberg, |. Several of theſs 


earths have been commonly made up into little 
th certain im- 


triol, have commonly ſupplied the place both of 
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7 . 11 ne a = OTH 
iffering from olle another in the degree or 
ſpecies of their colour, or in their texture and com- 


if not entirely, alike. 
ALt les have for their baſis one and the 
fame argillaceous earth; which is not diſſoluble, by. 
the heat of boiling water, in acids, in alkalies, or 
in any other known menſtruum; which, in a 
| firong heat, grows hard, contrary to all the other 
bodies of an earthy or ſtony nature, which receive |, 
ieee eee 


on 


a 
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gis, but is ſcarcely acted upon 
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from fire à greater or leſs degree of friability; and 
at the ſame time loſes its property of imbibing 
water, and of being reduced thereby into a tena- 
. cious maſs. The bdles and clays, both in their na- 


tural ſtate and when indurated by fire, become dif. 


ſoluble in part, by ſtrongly boiling them in the 


concentrated vitriolic acid, till the more phlegma- 
tic parts of the liquor have exhaled, and the matter 


remains dry. The compound which the earth, b 


this proceſs, forms with the acid, is of the ſame 
nature with alum : it diſſolyes in water, and may 
be cryſtallized into  petfe& alum, by adding a 
ſuitable quantity of any volatile or fixt alkaline ſalt 
to ſaturate the redundant acid, and after due eva- 
poration ſetting the liquor to ſhoot, 
The colours of the boles proceed from 7750 
admixture of a ferrugineous calx : which may be 
extracted by digeſtion in ſpirit of ſalt or aqua fe- 
on by any acid of the 
vegetable ot animal kingdom. None of them con- 
tain a portion of calcareous earth, which is extracted 
by all acids except the vitriolic, and diſcoyers itlelf 
by railing an efferveſcence on the affuſion of the 
acid. The ſpecimens I examined of the bole of 
Blois gave out a conſiderable quantity of this earth, 
"thoſe of the common F rene bake exceeding little, 
and the Armenian none: poſhbly, however, dif- 
ferent maſſes of one kind of bole may differ, in 
this reſpect, as much as different holes. At 
boles ſeem to participate alſo ef vitriolic acid; 


* 
op, 


which is ſo intimately. blended with the other mat- 


ter, as not to be ſeparable, or diſcoverable, with · 
on eocnna co, TC ig et 
The ferrugineous calx and calcareous earth are 
likewiſe very intimately blended with the proper 
bolar matter; inſomuch, that when the compound 
is diffuſed, through water, it ſettles equally and 
uniformly without any. ſeparation of its parts. If 
the bole contains any ſand. or ſmall ſtones, or has 
been artificially coloured, the ſand, ſtones, and co- 
louring ingredients, ſeparate in the water, and be- 


ing heavier than the bolar earth, ſubſide before it. 
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counted emollient; an 
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On this principle, the boles may be purified from 


the gritty matter often intermixed among them, 
and the natural boles diſtinguiſhed from artificial 


compoſitions. 


The medical virtues of the boles appear to de- 
pend on the ſimple bolar or argillaceous earth. As 


this earth is not diſſoluble by any fluid that can ex- 
iſt in the bodies of animals, it can act no other- 
wiſe than by imbibing, or giving a greater degree 
of conſiſtence to thin ſharp humours in the firſt 
paſſages, and in ſome meaſure defending the ſolids 
from their acrimony. In conſequence of this vir- 
tue, the boles may be of ſome ſervice in alvine 
fluxes, cardialgic complaints, and in ſome kinds 
of acute diſeaſes ; though they are not poſſeſſed, 
as they have been commonly ſuppoſed to be, of 
any truly aſtringent, or abſorbent, and much leſs 


of any alexipharmac powers. The ' ſenſation of 


aſtringency which they generally occaſion, in ſome 


degree, in the mouth, ſeems to conſiſt only in their 
adhering to and drying the part, by 3 the 
fi 


een 
or twenty grains to a dam. 8 


BONUS HENRICUS. 


fluids that moiſten it. Their doſe is from 


BONUS HENRICUS, five Lapathum untsus 


ſum, Pharm. Edinb. Chenopodium Pharm. Parif. 


| Tata bona Dod. Lapathum unctuoſum folio trian- 
Eule C. B. EXGL1SH MERCURY : a plant with 


triangular leaves, covered underneath with a whitiſh 


unctuous meal; and ſtriated hollow ſtalks, partly 


erect, and partly procumbent, bearing on the top 


ſpikes of ſmall imperfect flowers, each of which 


is followed by a ſmall black ſeed incloſed in the 
cup. It is. perennial, grows by road ſides and in 
waſte grounds, and flowers in Auguſt. 


© Tax leaves of this plant, to the taſte mucilagi- . 


in this intention have been 
made an ingredient in decoctions for glyſters. 


nous and ſomewhat W POR, ſubſaline, are ac= 


They are applied by the common people to fleſh 
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wounds and ſores, under the notion of drawing 
and healing. In ſome places, the young ſhoots 
are eaten in che ſpring as aſparagus, and ſaid to 


looſen the belly, and promote urine. 


* 
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 BORAGO Pharm. Edinh. Borago hortenſs 


Raii ſynopſ. Bugleſſum latifolium borrago flore 


cærules C. B. BORAGE :. a: very hairy rough 
plant, with wrinkled blackiſh green leaves ap- 


roaching to an oval ſhape, and round hollow 
i lks, oh which the leaves Are ſet alternately : on 


the tops of the branches come forth blue, ſomes 


times reddiſh or whitiſh, monopetalous flowers, 
each of which is divided into five ſuarp- pointed 
ſegments, and followed by four wrinkled blackiſh 


Teeds lying naked in the enlarged cup. It is pe- 


rennial, and grows wild on waite grounds and on 


old walls. 


- Tax leaves of this plant are very juicy, of no 
ſmell, and of hardly any particular taſte: they 


ſeem nevertheleſs to contain ſubſtances of ſome 


medicinal activity, though in too ſmall proportion 


to be ſenſible till ſeparated from the herbaceous mat- 


ter. Mr. Boulduc relates, that a decoction of borage 
leaves, evaporated to the conſiſtence of a ſirup, 
and ſet by for a few days, yielded ſaline py 


party in form of fine needles, and partly cubical : 


that the needled cryſtals were found to be perfect 
nitre, and the cubical fea falt : that by paſſing the 
decoction through quicklime before the inſpiſſation, 


* 


both ſalts were obtained in greater purity and in 


larger quantity: that the ſubſtance of the leaves, 
remaining after the boiling, being dried and burnt, | 
and the aſhes elixated with water, the lye, propet- 


Iy evaporated and ſet to ſhoot, yielded firſt a vitri- 
olated tartar, and afterwards ſea ſalt, the liquor, 


after the cryſtallization, proving ſimply alkaline - 


Pg 


(4). From this analyſis it may be preſumed, that 
the aperient and refrigerating virtues, aſcribed to 


+ + * borage 


1724. 


( Nen. de Pacad. roy. de Scienc. de Paris, pour Fant. 
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__MATERIA MEDICA. 
borage leaves, are not wholly, without foundation 3 
though theſe virtues are undoubtedly very weak. 


Malouin remarks; that the juice of the leaves, 
which is not green, like that of moſt other herbs, 


but of à brown colour, added to bitter mixtures 


of the juices of creſſes and chervil, diſſipates their 


| | $1001). 56} n, £11199. xn 
The flowers of the plant have been principally 
made uſe; of, and are, generally ranked among the 


cordials, Medicines may act as cordials, eſthen | 


grance; or by a faline quality, abating immodes, 
rate heat: but borage flowers ſeem to have little 
pore of operating in either of theſe intentions. 


* 


agreeable kind. which in drying is loſt: to the 


taſte, both the flowers in ſubſtance, and an extract 


made from them by water, are only mucilaginous 


- BO:RAX - Pharm, Lond, Borax, - Tincar, 


hen freſh, they have a very flight ſmell, of the 


Ph, Edinb.. Borax: a: cryſtalline! falt; very 


diflicultly ſoluble in cold water; ſwelling and bub> 


bling up in the fire, and changing into a light 


white ſpongy friable matter, which, ſoon ſubſiding 


on a continuance of the fire, melts into a ſubſtance 


reſembling glaſs, but which is ſtill found to be 


* 


diſſoluble in water, though more difficultiy than 


the bm ð·ᷣ of a aniean 37 

It is brought from the Eaſt. Indies in a very im- 
pure ſtate; conſiſting partly of large hexaedral 
priſmatic flatted e h but chiefly of ſmaller and 
more irregular ones, partly. whitiſh and partly 

reen, joined together as it were into one Jump, 
by a fetid greaſy, nally yellow ſubſtance ;. inter- 


mingled, with ſand, ſmall ſtones, and other impu- 
rities. Of its origin and preparation we have no 


* 


This impure borax was formerly; refined at Ve- 


* 
— 


* 


| perſons. in England alſo, inta: 
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large irregular colourleſs maſſes, in appearance 


reſembling alum. The ſalt is commonly called 


tincal in its rough ſtate, and borax when thus 
. Purified or refined. The method of refining it 
is kept a ſecret. Certain additional matters are 

ſuſpected to be employed; the common refined 


borax being different in ſome reſpects, particu- 
larly in its power of vitrefying earthy bodies 


from the cryſtals unrefined or hy purified by 


ſolution. 


Tux purer cryſtals. 1 tineal; or refined borax) 
diſſolve, by boiling, in a ſmall 3 of water, 
fo as in cooling to concrete almoſt all into a ſo- 
lid maſs, only a very little liquid remaining on 
the top: to keep them diſſolved in the cold, 
more than fourteen times their weight of water 
is neceſſary. On boiling the 8 tincal in wa- 
ter, the oil diſſolves along wit 
ſopy liquid; from whence it may be preſumed 


that the oily matter is not of a mineral, but of a 
vegetable or animal origin. From this ſolution 
it is very difficult to ſeparate the oil, without 


additions which alter the quality 6f the ſalt: but 


if the rough tincal be previouſſy heated in an iron 
ladle, or other convenient veſſel, till it ceaſes to 


bubble and flame, the oil is deſtroyed or made 


indiffoluble, and boiling water extracts from the 


black maſs only the pure bora. 


Pure borax has a-ſweetiſh: ſomewhat dns | 
taſte, leaving in the mouth an impreſſion like that 
of alkaline falts, but far milder. Like" alkaline 


ſalts alſo, it changes the colour of blue flowers to 


green, precipitates earthy and metallic bodies dif- 


ſolved in acids, and renders vegetable and animal 
oils miſcible with water: it does not, however, 
ſenſibly efferveſce with acid any more than with 
alkaline liquors.” It diſſolves in acids more eaſily 


than in water, and promotes likewiſe thé-ſolutionn 


of ſome vegetable acid ſalts of themſelves difficult- 
ly diſſoluble: A mistture of 'botax” with twice its 
weight of tartar diſſolves in about 9 of 
. „ of water Barony l 

+; Es their. 


the ſalt into a 


„ K Hyd wi of 
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their ſolution ſeparately :"the liquor yields, on in- 


ſpiſſation, a viſcous tenacious' maſs, which does 
not cryſtallize, and which deliquiates in the air. 


Borax affords alſo glutinous compounds with all 


the other acids except the vitriolic* ſaturated ſolu- 
tions even of the borax by itſelf are conſiderably ſo. 


I his ſalt appears to conſiſt of the mineral alkali 


or baſis of ſea ſalt, united with a ſmaller propor- 
tion of a peculiar ſaline ſubacid concrete. By all 
the mineral acids, and, as is ſaid, by, the acetous, 
its conſtituent parts are ſeparable from one another; 
the acid uniting: with the alkaline baſis, and dif- 


joining therefrom the ſubacid ingredient of the 


borax. EFT | UL 
This analyſis is moſt commodiouſly effected by 


the vitriolic acid. A mixture of nine parts of bo- 


Tax, three of oil of vitriol, and one of water, be- 
| ing urged, in'a-wide-necked retort, with a fire at 
firſt: gentle and afterwards pretty haſtily increaſed 


” 
i 
£ 2 
. 


till the veſſel. becomes red hot; the ſubacid ſalt of Sal. ſeda- 
the borax, called ſedative ſalt, riſes into the neck, tiv. Pbar. 
and concretes into thin ſhining white plates. But Pari. 


as this ſalt proves volatile only while moiſt, a part 


of it remains behind, and may be ſublimed, like 
the firſt, by pouring back on the reſiduum the li- 


quor that diſtils, and renewing the operation. The 
ſame ſalt may be obtained more commodiouſlly, 
though ſcarcely in ſo pure a ſtate, by adding the 


oil of vitriol to the borax diſſolved in water, and. 


after due evaporation, ſetting the mixture to ſnoot: 
the ſedative ſalt cryſtallizes on the ſurface, much 
ſeoner than the other ſaline matter, into thin 
plates; which, uniting together, and N 
heavier, fall to the bottom. The ſalt, whi 
either caſe remains after the ſeparation of the ſeda- 
tive ſalt, is a combination of the vitriolic acid with 


the alkaline baſis of the borax, and has not been 
obſerved to differ from the common combination 
of that acid with the alkaline baſis of ſea ſalt; that 


is, from the ſal mirabile or cathartic ſalt of Glau- 
ber. The ſedative ſalt, joined to the marine al- 
kali, recompoſes borax again, 
5 ee CCC The 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 
The peculiar and characteriſtic ingredient of the 
borax, though called ſubacid from its property of 
neutralizing alkalies, ſcarcely diſcovers any other 


mark of acidity. Its taſte is bitteriſh, accompa, 


nied with a flight impreffion of coolneſs, It makes 
no change in the colour of blue flowers, and no 
efferveſcence: with alkalies or with acids. It melts 
in a moderately ftrong fire, and aſſumes a perfect 


uitreous appearance ; but this apparent glaſs,.as 


well as the ſalt itſelf, may be totally ſublimed, if 


8 moiſtened, by a leſs degree of heat; and 
—5 difficultly, diſſolved both by water 


totally, 


and by reQihed ſpirit. 


It is obſervable, that the ſpirituous ſolution. of 


the ſedative ſalt, ſet on fire, burns with a green 


flame ; and that borax itſelf, boiled in ſpirit, is 


partially diſſolved, and tinges its flame of the ſame 


colour. Perhaps it is principally, or ſolely, this 


ſalt, that the ſpirit extracts from the borax ; for 


fpirit burnt on the alkalj of borax, exhibits no 


borax having been taken by a young woman in 


e ooo 


tion with other ſu 6 | 
experienced from the compound, may be, in part 


F)%)%)%%»ĩ« ß ·• , arned 00 
Borax is accounted an efficacious deobſtruent, 


diuretic, emmenagogue, and promoter of delivery. 


Its virtues have not as yet been thoroughly aſcer- 


tained by experience, and are by many queſtioned; 
the borax having 8 been given in conjunc- 
ſtances, to which the effects, 


at leaſt, attributed. Thus, in the powder for 
promoting delivery, half a dram of the borax, the 


mean doſe of this ſalt, is accompanied with ele- 
ven grains and a quarter of ſaffron, the ſame quan» 
tity of caſtor, a drop of oil of cinnamon, and three 


fourths of a drop of oil of amber. That the bo- 


this kind, may be preſumed from the effects it has 


been obſerved to produce when uſed in large quan- 
tity : Trioen relates, that an ounce and an half of 


miſtake ſor creme of tartar, an uterine hemorrhage 
ſucceeded,: ſo profuſe, that her life was deſpaired 
of: the flux was got under by medicines; but 


the ill ſtate of health, and almoſt univerſal cedema, 


which 


C at 


BOTRVS: a low ſomewhat hairy plant, an 


_ MATERITA' MEDICA. 


which followed it, were lafting (2). Solution of 
borax has been found to be a powerful diflolvent 


of aphthous cruſts in the mouth and fauces of chil- 


The peculiar faline concrete, extricated from 
borax by acids, is ſuppoſed to be antiſpaſmodic and 
anodyne, whence its name ſedative ſalt, It is faid 
to calm the heat of the blood in burning fevers, to 
prevent or remove delirious ſymptoms, and Mays 


for a time, melancholical, hypochondriacal, an 


hyſterical complaints. It continues in ſome eſteem 


in France, where it was firft diſcovered by Mr. 


Homberg, but has never come into practice among 


us. Its Cole is from three grains to a ſcruple. 
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of branches, bearing numerous imperfect flowers: 
the flower ſtands in, a five-leaved cup, which 
forms a covering to a ſmall roundiſh ſeed. _ . 
1. Bor RIS Pharm. Edinb. Botrys five ambro- 
fia Pharm. Paris, Botrys ambroſuides vulgaris 
C. B. Jeruſalem oak: with oblong pointed, 
deeply ſinuated leaves like thoſe of the oak tree, 
of a yellowiſh green colour on the upper ſide, 
purpliſh underneath, marked with large red veins. 
and e ; the flowers ſtand in cluſ- 
ters, on divided pedicles, in the boſoms of the 

ves. : "5 | . 
2. BoTRYs MEXICANA Pharm. Pariſ. Bitrys - 
ambroſioides mexicana C. B. Mexico tea: with 
pale green triangular leaves, and undivided flower- 
ſtalks, greatly reſembling the wild orach, _ 
Bork theſe plants: are natives of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and ſown annually with us in 


m 


. gardens. The leaves and flowery. heads have a- 


pretty ſtrong and not unpleaſant ſmell, and a mo- 
Pero Pa lace cha cf 


(% (fractions medice-chirwrge..fafticalary.b» nts... 
(6) Biſſet, Lia on the medical conſtitution of Great 
Dritain, A 203. | as | 5 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 
derately aromatic fomewhat. bitteriſh taſte: og 
much handling them, an unctuous reſinous juice 
adheres, in conſiderable quantity, to the fingers, 
The proper menſtruum of their active matter is 


| rectified ſpirit : they... nevertheleſs. give out their 
more valuable parts to boiling water alſo, which 


they impregnate ſtrongly with their ſmell, and con- 
fiderably with their taſte. The infuſions, which 
are not unpalatable, drank as tea, are ſaid. to be 
of ſervice. in humoural aſthmas and coughs, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt : they are; ſuppoſed 
alſo to be antiſpaſmodic and antihyſteric. 


ht, AGES LR 45 ur” 
BRASSICA Pharm. Edinb. CABRBAOR. 
Braſſica capitata alba C. B. White cabbage and 
coleworts. Braſſica capitata rubra C. B. Red 


cabbage. Braſſica rubra C. B. Red coleworts, 


Braſſica ſabauda : braſſica alba captte oblongo non 
penitus clauſo, C. B. Savoy. Braſſica cauliflorg 
C. 3. Cauliflower. Theſe and the other ſorts 
of cabbages, raiſed in our culinary gardens, are 
ſuppoſed to be only varieties of the ſmaller kind, 
which, in ſome parts of England, about the ſea 
coaſts, is found wild : accordingly they are joined 
by Linnzus into one ſpecies, under the name of 
braſſica radice cauleſcente tereti carnoſa. They 
J ET ooo ep at 
Tux ſeveral forts of cabbages are commonly 
accounted hard of digeſtion, and of little nouriſh- 


ment, but perhaps not vey Jong. For as they 


have manifeſtly a ſtrong tendency to putrefaction, 
running into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt any 
other vegetable, and emitting alſo during the pu- 
trefaction a more offenſive ſmell, nearly approach- 
ing to the fetor of the animal kingdom; it does 
not ſeem irrational to preſume, that of all the 


dleraceous herbs, cabbages may be the -moft 


eaſily reſoluble in the ſtomach, the moſt nutri- 

tious, and the leaſt remote from the nature of 
animal food. Thus much is certain, that they 
ns : 853 * „ TT ee is F: 22 f 4 are, 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 


are, in general, not unwholeſome ; that they do 


not induce, or promote, a putrid diſpoſition in 
the human body, but on the contrary prove 
a ſalubrious aliment in the true putrid ſcurvy; 
Gat when taken freel ae they tend td looſen 

atulencies; 1 and that 90 


A 


water. *# : TY * 


Of all theſe Tet , he bier Sd is tlie 
mis putreſcible ; and the red ſweeteſt, and moſt 


» in 


emollient or i If the ſtalks of red cab 
bage. towards the end of autumn, be cut an 
gitudinally and ſet by for: ſome time in a place 


not warm, a laxative juice, reſembling honey 
or manna, exudes from the inciſions (a). A 
decoction of this laſt kind has been W 
commented: in hoarſeneſſes and ſome dift 

the breaſt, for ſoftening Acrimonious W ; 
and promoting expectoration. Boerhaave tells 
us of very dangerous diſorders of the cheſt cured 


| by the uſe of a decoction of red e with 


x little falt and Kees Je (H 9 
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| BRASSICH MARINA feldanella, "Plies 


'B dinb. * Soldanella & condolvulus maritim "Ph, 


Parif.” Soldanella mar itima minor C. B. See 
ih or TKidney- Maped leaves ſet long pedi- 
cles; and "large, reddiſh-purple- 1 ; ads 


wild . the ſea coaſts in the torts a b 
land, and flo wers in June- f ax 8 
1 Tux lenses of ſoldanella Ed i 'be ” 


ſtrong and à rough cathartic, generally occaſign- 


ing gripes and diforderitig the ſtomach.” "Their 
virtue reſides in an 'acrid; hitterifh; mil ky Juice, 
which e W wem. Y To Uryi ep 
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they loſe much of their taſte, but ſeem to tes 
tain their purgative virtue: a decoction of fro 
half a dram to two or three drams of the dried 
Leaves is directed for & doſe.” In ſome places, it 
is cuſtomary among the 

e .a ſtrongly purgative liquor by boilin 

all handful of the freſh leaves i in broth... Vue 
as their degree of ſtrength is very little known, 
and as we have many other medicines for the 
ſame intention, whoſe qualities have been aſcers 
tained by general experience, the ſoldanella, tho 


retained in moſt catalogues of the materia — | 


e ee A practice. | Bax 
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2 b £634 Pharm. Bi... Fan abe 
e brgonia F. B.  Bryania aſpera five. 
. Ah rabris G B. BRYONY rwe yin: 


720 5 ber 
ſometimes 880 „, of -a « yo 
lowiſh or — ch colour, on a ret 
whi 4 and, fungaus, within. > 84" 34- Wee, 14 
Fn RESH bryony root, taken. up. in the beginning 
4 ſpring, abounds. with, a thin milky julce: if 
e upper part of the root be hared of earth, 
and the top cut over tranſyerſely, the juice conti- 
nues to riſe, gradually to the ſurface, 3 
5 quantity, for two or three days ſucceſlively,/ and 
7 be collected by forming à cavity in 
dle to receive it. Both the root in ſubſtance, 
5 the Juigen de ö a 
nauſedus, 
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common. people. to 3 
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nauſeous, bitter biting taſte : applied for ſome. 
time to the ſkin, they inflame or even veſicate 
the part. On drying the one, or inſpiſſating 
the other, they loſe moſt of their acrimony and 
nearly the whole of their ill ſcent. In ſummer, 
the foot proves much. eſs juicy, and weaker both 


. This root, taken in powder from. a ſcruple to 

a dram, proves a ſtrong cathartic, It was for- 

merly given, both . as, a, purge, in maniacal and 
bydropic. caſes 3 and, in fialler doſes, 28, 4 rer 

ſolvent and deobſtruent, in uterine, and aſthmatic 
diſorders, in which it is reported to have been. 
of great efficacy. At. preſent 5 it is, in this coun- 
try, very rarely made uſe of in either 


e mage, ee e eee 
on account, not entirely of the violence of its 


operation, for purgatives as violent as. it are 5 


naceous Fecula Whigh, tandi 
0 dp e t Je e ee e ene 
Algeria fta act % aliens 
(a) Hermann, Ongſara m. m. edits Bbecler. filrpgu toe; 
Boulduc's opinion, of the dry root being Rrongeft 
M. Ae Pacad. roy. des. ſcien. de Paris, pour ſ amn. 17 12) 
eems to have been deduced from a pringiple, bas 
eannot be admitted, that the root ite! no other 
change in drying than the diffipation of its watery 
humidity. | | 8 
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are of little activity (a): that an extract m 
from the freſh root, by boiling” it in wine, wo 
prefling 'out and inſpiſſating the decoction, ope- 
rates with ſufficient mildneſs, in doſes of from half 
a dram to a dram (b), both by ſtool and urine; 
and that infuſions in water are chiefly diuretic, 

Burgerave relates, as from his own 2 4 
pretty remarkable account of the effects 
watery infuſion and juice in this laſt intention, 
From a freſh root, as thick as can be procured 
and about a ſpan long, he directs about an inch 
of the top to be cut off, and à large conical piece 
to be cut out to two thirds the depth of the 
root: into this cavity put two ounces or more 
of ſugar-candy in powder, above which inſert the 
cone properly 'detruncated, and ſet the root up- 


right in a warm place for twenty-four hours: the | 
ſugar being now diſſolved by the native julce of 


the wide” the excavated part of the root is to 
be cut o 
he lower Tolid part, infuſed in water. . Give, 
© ſays the author, to an h dropic pelſon⸗ , 05 
« ſpoonful of the ſaccharine ſolution in the mo 
ec ing, and repeat it every two hours till the p 
a A begins to make water profuſely,” for.. it 
4 will not 5 vhen great thirſt is complaine, 
«© of, give a draught of the infuſion, which WII 
(c likewiſe not purge, but Work fill. mor e by 
« urine, Then carefully provide | againſt an 
c il effects enfuing 5 e ihanitien f ay 
* abdomen and collapſion of the integuments (c). 
B vl the freſh root has been employed 
cataplaſms, as a reſolvent and diſcutient; 1 & 
_ and œdematous 'tumours,” ſtagnations 
agulations of blood from external w And 


BS 


chiadic and other rheumatic Pains. ale 4 
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Blink. Bugloſſum anguſtifolium majus C B. Bus 
Loss: a rough plant, greatly: reſemblirig borage, 

and differing from it chiefly in the leaves being nar- 
row, leſs prickly, not wrinkled, and in colour blue - 
iſh green; and in the ſegments of the flowers being 
obtuſe. It grows wild, on waſte grounds, in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, is cultivated with us in 
gardens, flowers from June to the end of ſummer, 
and in 9 Shes: to. the owls 1 roots abid- 
ing. 9 1 

"Tas: plant appears to be — fimilar, o 
borage, in its medicinal qualities as well as in its 
external form. The principal difference ſeems to 
conſiſt, in the leaves being ſomewhat leſs juiey, 
and the roots more mucilaginous. The roots, 
leaves, and flowers, are ranked among the articles 
uk of — medica * are very e | 
ule o ft ev bias aſs. 67 15 
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Prunella germanis Trag. Conſolida'media prateniſfis 
cerulea C. B. BUG or MIDDEE/CONSOUND tia * 
low plant, withtwo kinds of ſtalks; round creep- 
ing ones, "which ftrike root at the: joints; and up- 
right ſquare ones, hairy on two of the oppoſite 
ſides, alternately, from joint: tö joint, bearing 
looſe ſpikes oFib ue labiated flowers, of which the 
upper lip is wanting: the leaves are ſomewhat 
oval, ſoft, lightly wut about the edges, and ſet in 
pairs at the joints. It is perennial, found wild in 
woods and moiſt meadows, and flowers in May: 
Tux leaves of bugle diſcover, on the firſt chew- 
ing, a ſweetiſhi taſte, which is followed by a conſi- 
derable bitterneſs and: roughneſs.” Infuſions of 
them, or the expreſſed juice, are recommended 
a8 vulneraries, or as mild aſtringents and corrobo- 
rants, in fluxes and other diforders. Some have 


Vor. l. debſerded, 
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MATERIA” MEDIGA. 
obſerved, that they do not bind the belly, like the 


other conſelide, but that, on the contrary, decocti- 
ons of them are gently laxative, and of great uſe in 


phthifes and inter nab ulceratiom al. be roots of 


the plant are conſiderably. aſtringent, a8 a 
both from their taſte, and from their — cok , 


ee with ſoldtion of chalybeate vitro. 


BURSA PASTORIS... 
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Burſa paſtorir wot; Felis fnuato C. Spirr. 


whitiſh flowers,” along t of the 
branches, followed each by a neg ſeed veſſel 
reſembling x purſe,” whence its mi 9g the lower 
leaves are for "the moſt part deeply jagged like thoſe 
of dandelion, and widen from the bottom for- 
wards ; thoſe on the ſtalks are entire, and wine of 
them broadeſt at the bottom, with a little ear on 
each ſide atithe j with che falk. It is an- 
nual, common in waſte grounds, "ard" fowers from 
April to the end of ſummer. 

TH1s herb has, when freſh, an unpleaſant 
ſmell, which in drying is diſſipated : its taſte 1s al- 
Moſt merely herbaceous. An extract made from the 
_ ry leaves by water is ſome what ungratefully mu- 
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eilaginous and ſubſaline: an extract made by recti- 


fied ſpirit has ſomewhat more of aw- unpleafant, 
though weak, taſte. No pungency or aſtringenc) 
could be perceived either in the leaves: themſelyes 
or in the extracts; nor did a decoction of them 


ſtrike any degree of biackneſs with ſolution of 
vitrlol. There does not appear, there- 


fore, tabe any foundation for the rong ſtyptic 
virtues, for which: this her has been general 


ly recommended: by writers om thei materia medi- 


d; of for the acrid inſtammatory power, which 
ſome (miſled probably by its-botariic-affinity with 
muſtard and dne other acrid vegetables) have al- 
en _ . 15 e Of Ut 


he 
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0 x1 N 62k. ons abode 

ER C. B. Box TREE: a ſmall evergreen tree, or 
ſhrub, with numerous branches, clothed with firm, 
ſhining, fomewhat oval leaves: the wood is of a 
yellow colour, and more compact and ponderous 
than any of the other European woods: the flow- 
ers are imperfect; the fruit, which grows on a 
diſtin part of the tree, is a green berry, divided 
into three cells, containing ſix ſmall ſeeds. It is 
found wild in ſome parts of England. ; 
The leaves of this tree have a faint unpleaſant 
mel, which is in great part diſſipated in drying, 
and pretty ſtrongly impregnates Water in diſtilla- 
tion: their taſte is ſomewhat of the bitter kind, 
very ſtrong, and very nauſeous. It is ſaid, that 
their effluvia are narcotic; and that the leaves — 
ſubſtance, and infuſions or decoQons: of them, are | 
aperient and purgative.. e 

The wood gives a bright yellow e <a OR . = 
tuous menſtrua, and a [paler:iyellow to Water. 
Chewed; in ſubſtance, it ſcarcely, diſcovers: aux Lies 
taſte : an exveldlinade from it by rectified ſpirit, Oy 
which amounts to little more than one fifteenth part | 
of the weight of the wood, is weakly bitteriſh!: 
by water was obtained nearly one thixtisth its 
weight, ofa ſtronger taſted, ungratefully ſaline ex- 
tract. From theſe experiments it may be pre- 
ſumed, that boxwood contains little active matter 
and that this matter is not of the pungent reſinous, 
but of the ſaline kind; and conſequently; that ĩt dif 
fers greatly from guaiacum word, to Which if is 
pu e e e INOP to be Rn 50136281! 
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ca C40 Pharm. Lond. — or „Cee 
LATE NUT: an ohlong roundiſh nut, nearly of the 
ſhape of an: alinond, but larger; the ſhell is dark 
coloured, brittle and thin: the kernel is both exter- 
nally and internally browniſh, divided into ſeveral 
| 1 ee which rays joine&firimly 3 


> 


24 
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an unctuous, bitteriſh, roughi 
taſte: thoſe of Nicaragua and Caracco are the moſt 


MATE RIA MEDICA. 
It is the produce of a ſmall American tree, (Cucas 


| Sloan, Jam. Amygdalis ſimilis guatimalenſis B. 3 
- wr large red fruit ſhaped like a cucumber, 
which contains thirty or more of the nuts. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of theſe nuts in the ſhops, diſtin- 
- guiſhed by their ſize, and the places whence they 

are brought: the larger kind, from the province of a 

a Ni icaragua in Mexico, is moſt eſteemed. 


Cacao nuts have a light a ere, ſmell, and 
1h, not ungratefal | 


agreeable ; thoſe of the French Antilles, and our - 


own American iſlands, the moſt unQuous. All the 
ſorts thoroughly comminuted and committed to the 


preſs, yield a conſiderable quantity of a fluid oil, 


of the ſame general qualities with thoſe obtained 
from other ſeeds and kernels :' boiled in water, they 
give out a large proportion, half their weight or 


more, of a ſebaceous matter, which gradually 


Oleum ſeu concretes upon the ſurface as the liquor cools. For 
butyrum e obtaining this produ® to the beſt advantage, the 
nucleis ca- faculty of Paris directs the nuts to be ſlightly roaſt- 


ca 


Per. 


"ed in an iron pan, cleared from the rind and germ, 


levigated on a hot ſtone, then diluted with a pro- 
quantity -of hot water, and kept in a water- 
Oh till the oil riſes to the top; which, when con- 
creted, looks brown, and by repeated liquefaQions 
in hot water becomes white. This vegetable ſe- 
vum is not liable to grow rancid in long keeping; 
and hence is recommended as a baſis for odorife- 


rous unguents, and the Miſe ee called 1 


nn balſams. 
The principal uſe: of theſe nuts is for ths pre- 


paration of the dietetic liquor, chocolate; a mild 
unctuous fluid, ſuppoſed to be ſerviceable in con- 


ſumptive diſorders, emaciations, and an acrimonious 
We of the j Juices in the firſt paſſages. 5 


CALAMINARIS. 


 LAPIS CALAMINARIS. Pb. TY 5 
Edink. Cadmia foſſilis; Cadmia e. CALA- 
dt er en A \ mineral ſubſl e, of a 


; ; 
4 > 5 5 1 5 
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grey ih, browniſh, yellowiſh, or pale reddiſh colour, s 
and ſometimes of all theſe colours variouſly mixed; 
conſiderably heavy; and moderately hard, but ne ven 
ſufficiently ſo to ſtrike fire with ſteel ; when mixed. © 
with powdered chareoal, changing copper, by fun 7 
ſion, into a yellow metal, called braſs. It EG 
plentifully in England, Germany, and other coun- 
tries; either in diſtin& mines, or intermingled with 
The matter, which copper imbibes from this 
mineral in its converſion into braſs, ſeparates again 
from the braſs on keeping it melted in an open veſ». 
ſel, and exhales in fumes ; which condenſe, upon 
ſuch adjacent bodies, as are leſs hot, into white 5 
flowers, the ſame with thoſe into which zinc is | 1 
converted by fire. A mixture of calamine ang 
powdered charcoal yields by itſelf, in open veſſels 2 
or if the air is admitted, the ſame flowers: incloſe 
veſſels, the Zinc is revived, and either runs off, or 
ſublimes, in its proper metallic form, into that part | 
of the veſſel which is moſt remote from the action 
of the fire, The quantity of zinc is variable, as + 
of other metals in their ores : Marggraf informs us, 
in the Berlin memoirs, that ſome of the foreign 
calamines yielded two ſixteenths of their weight, = 
an Engliſh calamine three ſixteenths, and another | = 
Engliſh ſpecimen from Holywell in Flintſhire, ſe- | _ 
ven ſixteenths; from ſeveral parcels of the common 
calamine of the ſhops, I have gained nine ſix- 
teenths, The moſt exact way of determining the 
quantity of zinc appears to be, by mixture with 
a pretty large proportion of copper; by which the 
zinc, reſolved into fume, is imbibed and detained. 
This ore of zinc, employed principally for the 
making of braſs, is for that purpoſe roaſted or cal- 
cined ; partly with a view to diſſipate ſome ſulphu- 
reous matter, which the crude mineral is ſuppoſed 
to contain; but chiefly to render it friable, and 
more eaſily reducible into fine powder. It is with 
the ore thus calcined, that the ſhops are generally | 
ſupplied : where this cannot be procured, the mi- 
eral is heated to a ſtrong Is heat, then N F 
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Lap. cala- water, and this Proceſs repeated thrice „ The 


min pr=-roaſted ealamine is levigated into an impalpable 
| 3 powder 1, which may be freed from the 1 7 9 
1. bg. 


articles by waſhing over with water . 
Il. Lud. In this ante! it Peres, for external purpoſes, an 
excellent reſtringent, deſiccative, and <pulotic ; of 
72 great uſe in collyria, againſt defluxions of thin: 
acrid' humours upon the eyes; and in ungents and 
cerates, for cutaneous ulcerations and excoriations. 


Ceratepu- The officinal epulotic cerate, commonly called 


lotic. Fb. L. Turner's, is made by melting ſix ounces of yellow 
wax in a pint of oil olive, over a gentle fire, 
ſprinkling in ſix ounces of levigated calamine as 
ſoon as the mixture begins to grow ſtiff, and koep- 
ing the whole ſtirring till grown quite cold. 'The 


| ver e la- college of Edinburgh diminiſhes - the proportion -of 


N e £22” the calamine, uſing only five ounces and a Þ arias 
75. Elin ih a pint of oil WHY nine ounces of x wax.” 1 


- CALAMINT: 4 E with ae Gals: the 
leaves ſet in pairs; the flowers on branched pedi- 
eles, whereof” two iſſue from one joint in the be? 
foms of the leaves: the upper lip of the flower is 
divided into two ſegments, the lower lip into three. 
It is perennial, and flowers in July and Auguſt. 

I. CALAMIxTHA Pharm. Lond. Caltmintha 

pulegit adore ſeu nepeta C. B. Calamint, field cala 

mint: with reclining ſtalks; ſmall irregularly oval 

leaves, very ery Mighty 2 indented, without pedicles; 

and che flower {talks lon ger than the leaves, II 

12 wild in dry grounds, and by tt the Lides of 
elds 

This herb has a ſtrong mats ſmell, apyiokch- 
Ing to that of pennyroyal ; and a moderately pun- 
gent taſte ſomewhat like that of ſpearmint, but 
warmer. In virtue, it appears to be nearly fimi- 
Lat to'a mixture o thoſe herbs: infuſions of the 
leaves are drank as tea, in weakneſſes of the to- 

þ = flatulent colics, and uterine obſtructions. 

1 Water extracts by infuſion 88 Uf All the vir- 
tues of the 3 L carries off 5 in evaps- 
HON WM ration, 
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ration, the whole of its ſpecific flavour. In dif, 
lation with Water, there ſeparates from the 
aqueous fluid. a conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil 
of a very pungent taſte, and ſmelling ſtrongly. of 
the herb. The remaining decoction, thus drveſt 
of the aromatic part of the plant, is artena 
roughiſh, bitteriſh, and mucilaginous. W 
Rectified ſpirit extracts the virtues of the | 
mint more perfectly than water, and gains from it 
a deep green tinQure. ' On ' gently diſtilling the 
filtered liquor," a part of the-flayour of the 1 5 
riſes with the ſpirit, and a part remains behind 
the inſpiſfated extract. Spirit manifeſtiy. h 
6 


over more from this Plant than from ſpearmin 


leſs than from ere ent its aQuve matter being 
more volatile than that of Lahe cas, and leſs ſo than 
that of the other, . 

2. CALAMINTHA MONTANA: 1 Edink, 
Calamintha: vulgaris vel officinarum germaniæ GR. 
Common calamint, fo called; with NN ſtalks; 
larger, ſhort, ſerrated, pointed leaves, ſet on pe- 
dicles; and the flower-ſtalks of the length of the 
leaves. It is found wild about the ſides of 
2 but is leſs. pm, in this: country, 
than the other N 

The leaves of this om, is.taſte weakes 
than thoſe: of the precedi 2 heir {mell is ſtrong, 
not like that of penny yro yaly! but rather approach- 
ing to that of the wild minis, though more agree» 
able. The eſſential oils of the two plants differ in 
flavour as the herbs: themſelves : in the ſpirituous 
extracts the difference 1 is leſs conſiderable. They 
are ſuppoſed to agree in virtue, and have been uſed 
indiſcriminately; the os being generally ſuppli- 
e che ſpecies which 4 moſt Dy Procu- 

ENR #2] £4 to El a ; 

4 Coreg 1 Mea : fans 

| Pariſ C. 3. Colominthg montane. flare magen 

ex ralyce lunga J. B. Mountain calamint: with 
langer leaves and flowers: than the two preceding, 
but ſmaller ſtalks 3 the leaves ſet on pedicſes, point- 
_ , un 
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les z Ws 3 ſhorter than the leaves, and: 


8 f the length of the flowers themſelves.” It is a 


native of the ſouthern'parts of Evropey! ine raiſed 
with us in gardens. & 5 

This ſpecies has a moderately: Pungent taſte, 
and a more agreeable aromatic ſmell than either of 
the other calamints. It appears to be _ W 
m—_— of the” three as a ſtomachic. 


CALAMUS. . X wot 


LA AROMATICUS Pot 
Real? Acorus verus, Calamus aromaticus Pharm. 
_ Edinb. & C. B. CaLAMus or SWEET-SCENTED 
FLAG: a plant with long, narrow, pointed leaves, 
like thoſe of the narrow iris, of a bright green co- 
lour, divided by the longitudinal rib into two un- 
equal portions, one of which is ſmooth, the other 
tranſverſely wrinkled. The flowers are imperfect, 
and ſtand thick together, forming an elegant ſpike 
like the catkin of the hazel, which riſes in the bo- 
ſom of one of the leaves about the middle of its 
Height. The root, which ſpreads obliquely: under 
the ſurface of the earth, is long, crooked, full of 
joints, about an inch thick, ſomewhat flatted: 3 
externally of a 8 White colour, which 
changes, in drying, into a browniſh yellow); inter- 

nally white, and o 1 looſe fungous texture. This 
plant grows lente, in rivulets and marſhy 
places, about Norwich and in ſome other parts of 
this kingdom, and, as is ſaid, in the canals of Hol- 
land: the flowers appear early in the ſummer, 
the leaves die in the winter, the roots are peren- 
nial. The ſhops have been uſually ſupplied from 
the Levant with dried roots, not ſuperiour, and 
ſcarcely equal, to thoſe of our own growth. - 

The roots of calamus have a moderately ſtrong 
aromatic | ſmell, and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte. Their flavour, when freſh, is unpleaſant, 
approaching i inſome degree to that of leeks or gar - 
he: by drying, it is greatly: improved, but does 
not become truly grateful. Some report them to 
de As in arumntic e other ve: 
E 047 * getar 
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getables produced in theſe northern climatesz but 
the ſpecimens I examined fell ſhort, 1 in this wi 6 L 
of many of our common plants, 
Infuſions of calamus in water ſmell. ſtrongly of 
the root, and have a moderately warm and very 
bitter taſte... Tinctures of the root in reQified ſpi- 
rit are warmer and more pungent than the watery 
infuſion, but much leſs bitter, and of very little 
ſmell: water, applied after ſpirit, gains a conſider- 
able bitterneſs, but no ſmell. It appears, therefore, 
that water is the moſt perfect menſtruum of the 
bitter matter, as reQified ſpirit is of the aro- 
matic, and that the ſmell of the calamus is covered 
or ſuppreſſed by ſpirit. The tinctures in both men- 
ſtrua are of a yellow or brown colour, SO as 
they are leſs or more ſaturated... _ 
In diſtillation with water, there pen A dall 
quantity of eſſential oil, amounting only to about 
two ounces from ſixty-fix pounds of the root (a: 
both the oil and diſtilled water have a ſtrong ſmell, 
ſomewhat leſs grateful than that of the root in Fins 
ſtance; the remaining decoction, thus deprived of 
the aromatic matter, is nauſeouſſy bitter. On diſ- 
tilling the ſpirituous tincture, the diſtilled. ſpirit has 
ſcarcely any ſmell or taſte of the calamus: the ex- 
tract, nevertheleſs, has very little ſmell, and much 
leſs taſte than might have been expected in the ex: 
tract of ſo warm a root. 
Calamus aromaticus was formerly held i in conf 
derable eſteem as a warm ſtomachic; and was com- 
monly made an ingredient in bitter tinctures and in- 
fuſions: among us, it has given place, in this in- 
tention, to bitters of a more grateful kind. The. 
root, candied, is ſaid to be uſed at e as 


2 e againſt contagion. _ 
"CALENDULA, 
 CALEND UL A Pb. Edinb. Caltha — — 


ris C. B. SINGLE MARIGOLD: a plant, with = 
oblong; - undivided leaves, joined cloſe to the Halls | ä 
e ha Memes | to te, FREY, e 2 4 
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| ſomewhat clammy to the touch; and moderately - 


poſed of a number of | indented. petals ſtanding 
round a middle diſk, on which, after the flower has 


fallen, ſeveral rough crooked ſeeds lie naked. It is 


annual, common in gardens, propagates itſelf by 
| feeds, and flowers from May to the end of autumn. 


: Marigold flowers have been recommended. as 
aperients in -utexine obſtructions and iReric diſor- 
ders; as ſudoriſics, alexipharmics, and for pro- 
moting eruption in malignant and exanthematous 
fevers.” They appear, from their ſenſible quali- 
ties, to be of little activity : when freſh, they have 
2 faint unpleaſant ſmell, which is ſoſt in drying: 


their taſte is chieffy mucilaginous, with a ſlight 


bitterneſs. They give a pale yellow tincture to 
water, and a deeper yellow to ſpirit; the watery 
infuſion has the moſt ſmell, and the ſpirituous the 
moſt taſte of the flowers. The extract obtained by 
inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, is bitteriſh and 
flightly roughiſh : the watery extract is a ee 


mucilage, of leſs taſte than the other. 


The leaves of the plant appear — greater 
virtue than the eg Chewed, they impreſs at 
firſt a viſcid ſweetneſs, which is followed by a pe- 


netrating pungency, very durable in the mouth, 


not of the hot or aromatic, but rather of the ſub- 
faline kind. Their expreſſed juice, which con- 
tains great part of the ungent matter of the herb, 
has been given, in doſes of two-or three ounces or 
more, as an aperient ; and is faid to looſen the bel 
yy, and . the natural er in 8 
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LIME : an acrimonious, friable ſubſtance; diſſolv- 
ing, very readily, in the nitrous marine, and vege- 


table acids; uniting with the vitriolic acid, into an 


indiffoloble and nearly inſipid concrete; producing 


beat on / the affuſion of water, partly & Wing in 
the water, and impregnating it with à ſtrong taſte. 


Quicklime is prepared, about London, chiefly 
from 


* 


W „ 
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bias 1 5 —— dert in — mids for het 
purpoſe; with a ſtrong fre. All the native mine- 


ral earths and ſtones, that diſſolve in acids, and all 
the ſea ſhells that have been tried, are reduced b 


fire into quicklime; and ſuffer, in the calcination, 
a great diminution of their weight. If the lime: 


be expoſed long to the atmoſphere, it falls by de- 
grees into powder, increaſes in weight, loſes of its 
acrimony, and at laſt becomes fimilar in quality to 
what the earth was before <alcination : it retains 


its acrimony much longer in 4 moiſt than a "wp 
ſtate. e 5 


The earths and ſhones; Foam which quicklime is 


produced, contain a large quantity of air, which 
in calcination is expelled: hence ſtrong quieklime 


_ raiſes no efferveſcence, or emits no ajr-bubbles © 


(which the crude earths do in great abundance) dur- 
ing its diſſolution in acids. A theory, which no- 


begins to prevail, conſiders the proper calcareous 


matter as a ſubſtance, which is in its pure ſtate 
quicklime; which, by the ſimple coalition of ait 


with it, Jofes its acrimony, ſolubility in water, and 
other diſtinguiſhing characters; and Which, on the 


bare ſeparation of this incorporated air, proves 


quicklime again a). Thus much appears demon- 
ſtrated, that either the qualities' of the calcareous 
matter are affeted by the air itfelf imbibed or ex- 
pelled, or that both (in all the experiments hither- 


to known) are equally affected by ſome other cauſe; 


in either caſe, the diſcovery is valuable in regard to 

ractical utility; ; the calcareous earths and ſtones 
end quicklime by all thoſe means by Which 
air is ex delle from them, whether calcination by 
fire, or ſolutien in acids and precipitation with ſub- 
ſtances void of air; and quicklime lofing its quali- 
ties by all thoſe means by which air is introduced, 
whether direct expoſure” to the atmoſphere, or 
commixture with certain other bodies from which 


it e abſorbs the acreaF matter.” MOL 


th : Quicklime 
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ſoluble in water; the alkali at the ſame time loſing 


obſerves that it is almoſt cauſtic. 


| given internally with ſafety, and in many caſes with 
Aqua cal- advantage. For this purpoſe, a gallon and a half * 
cis or two gallons + of water are poured by degrees 


+ Ph, Edin. ſel ſhaken when the ebullition ceaſes, and then ſet 
4, by till the undiſſolwed lime has ſettled; after which, 
the liquor is poured off, and paſſed through a filter. 

Only a ſmall portion of che lime is diſſolved by the 

water, and the remainder gives a ſtrong impregna - 

tion to large quantities of freſh water, though not 
ſo ſtrong as to the firſt; great part remaining at 
laſt undiſſolved: this reſiduurm , calcined again, be- 


of this procefs nearly the whole may be diſſolved. 
The ſolution has a ſtrong, ſtyptic kind of taſte, 


Jour; precipitates metallic bodies diſſolved in acids; 


to a dark colour : by theſe properties, the ſtrength 
of its impregnation with the calcareous matter may 


greater ratio than the ſmall quantity taken up can 

effect by the appoſition of its own-welght (4); on 
account, perhaps, of the water being deprived of 
its air. In — gp quite filled with the lime-water, 


0 3 8 Ba it may be kept unchanged for 
1 83 ee 1 $3610. x0 85 7 1 


e Why. Edind. of. Saleh) &. 1. vel. i. 
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Solutions of the calcareous matter i in water are. 


be in ſome meaſure eſtimated, The ſpecific gravi- 
ty of the liquor is increaſed by the lime, in a much 


Quicklime i is employed. os increaſing the activi- 
ty of alkaline ſalts: if water, ſtrongly impregnated 
with the lime, be gradually added to a ſolution of 
fixed alkali, the calcareous matter ſeparates and ſub». 
ſides, - ſatiated with air, and no longer acrid or dif. - 


| It changes the juices of blue flowers to a green co- 


Its air, ſo as to make no efferveſcenge with acids, 
and proving in this ſtate much more acrid than at 
firſt. Quicklime is ſometimes uſed alſo in external 
applications as a depilatory ; and has been ſometimes 
made into an unguent with honey for rheumatic and 
other obſtinate- fixed pains of the joints or limbs: 
this unguent is greatly commended by F ue, hh. 


Ef. Lond. upon a pound of freſh burned quicklime, the veſ- 


LY 


comes quicklime as before: and by the repetitions 


tinges filver of a coppery hue; and turns red wine | 
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1 many months: in open veſſels, the calcareous mat- 
ter ſoon ſeparates from the aqueous fluid, and con- 
cretes upon the ſurface into à eruſt, inſpid and in- 
diſſoluble as the earth in its natural ſtate, and again 
convertible into quicklime by a repetition of the 

calcination. As moſt kinds of liquids, and man 
other bodies, are impregnated, more or leſs, 
| the: ſubſtance which lime greedily imbibes, r 
which renders it indiſſoluble; lime- water fi uffers a 
ſeparation of part of its lime in moſt mixtures, 
and probably alſo in the act of its diſſolving bodies: : 
hence, When this liquor is employed as a men- 
ſtruum, it is adviſeable to add ſome quicklime in 
ſubſtance, in order to continue the impreguntzon of 
the water with the lime. © 
Lime water diſſokes, by the affiftance of heat, 
mineral ſulphur, vegetable dils and reſins, and ani- 
mal fats: it extracts, in the cold, the virtues "of ' - 
ſundry reſinous and oily vegetables, and diſſolves 0 ' 
thick phlegm or mucous matters, and the curd o ß 
milk; with which laſt it forms a White liquid, near- \ oo 
ly ſimilar in appearance to milk in its natural Tate, =! 
It has lately been found to diſſolve alſo the 'human © 
calculus, 2 the lime· water prepared Þ 
calcined oyſter-ſhells, which proves a more'a&1 | 
menſtruum for this conertte (and poſſibly for other 3 SS 0 
ſubſtances alſo) than that made from the ſtone 
limes; the diſſolving power of the oyſter· ſhell lime- 
water ſeeming, from Dr. Whytt's experiments, to 
be more than double to that of the tone lune-wa- 
ters (b). Taken internally, in conſiderable quan- 
tity, it impregnates the, urine: in ſome. degree. with 
its lithontriptic power, and. in ſune ry caleulous a 
ſes has happily given relief. 
Lime water, drank to che quantity 957 2 quarter. 
of a pint three or four times a day, has been 
found ſerviceable in ſcrophulous complaints, fluxes, 
ſeminal weakneſſes, and other e proceeding 
from an impurit of the fluids, or laxity and debir 
We of 3 k lids, * e 8 urine ; 
8 F 
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Aqua e- ade, of ſaſſafras, one ounce and a half of ſhav- 
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oftentimes the cuticular diſcharge; and where the 

| 0 is oppreſſed with viſcid phlegm, expecto- 
ration. It for the moſt part binds the belly, and 
ſometimes occaſions a troubleſome coſtivenefs, un- 
leſs this effect be occaſionally. provided againſt by 
the e of proper laxatives: It anſwers 
bet in cold, 1 uggiſn, phlegmatie, and corpulent 
babits; and is to be uſed more cautiouſiy in hot 
bilious diſpoſitions, and where the patient is greatly 
emaciated, or the appetite weak, and at . 
of any critical or periodical evacuation, |. 

It is cuſtomary to impregnate e wich 
different materials, partly for rendering it more ac- 
ceptable to the palate and ſtomach, and partly for 
improving its medicinal efficacy - againſt Cutaneous 

| defedations. The college of, Elinbargh directs, in 
this view, three; ounces of the ſhavings of the wood 


gane rr 
gp compo- nutme the college of London, half an ounce 


fita Phar, of ia «Ml Bos one ounce of liquorice , with 


Edinb. the addition, in ſome caſes, of four ounces of raſped 
+ minus gualacum wood and three drams of coriander ſeeds t; 
gary to. be macerated for four days in three quarts of 

nd. lime-water, . and the liquor ſtrained off for uſe. 
1 magis Theſe of ers are taken in the ſame quantities as 


compoſita 


Ph. Lond. the ſimple lime: water, by er bg or n a 


additi FOR: bear 10 700 [EY rl 
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oh CAMPHO RA” Pb. Lond t Edinb. .Capbura. 
CaMenoR : a folid concrete, fomewhat' unctuous 
to the touch: totally volatile in the Heat of Yr 
water, and ſubliming unaltered: melting in a! 
degree of heat into the appearance of oil;  readil 
taking fire on a red-hot iron, and burnin; nde 
away, with a bright" white flame, and copious 
fumes, which condenfing fort foot : ſoluble in ſpi- 
rit of wine, and in oils, and in the nitrous and vi- 
triolic acids, not in Fier nor in vegetable acids. 
From the nitrous acid, diluted with a little water, 
it abſorbs the ſtronger acid matter, and forms there- 
* A ATE) ike oil, N NY, on the ſur- 


face 


. - 
my 
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proaching to that of roſemary, but much ſtronger; 
nied with an N of cgolneſs. 
ſeptics, 8 as 


dyne or anti ſpaſmodic power. Ei. It 18 apparently of 
great ſubtility and penetration, quickly diffuſing it- 
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face of the more phle 
a it winden uni 
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Camphor is extracted 


2 a proceſs. ſimilar, to 


that by which eſſential alle aan obtained, from the 
wood and roots of à large tree of the bay kind, 
growing in Japan, called. by Linnzus Jaurus foliis : 
 trinerviis. lanceolato- atis: nervis ſupra baſin uni- 
tis... A. ſpecies. of camphor is ſometimes likewiſe 
found naturally. concreted into little grains, in the 
medullary part of this and ſome other trees; 1 haye 


in my. poſſeſſion A, piece of a reddiſh wood, whi 


ſeems to be part of the trunk of a large tree,, and. R 
which on being ſplit in different, 


phos os content ll = oo ee 7 

As firſt. ſublimed or diſtilled from the 4 it 
appears browniſh, and compoſed of ſemipellucid 
grains mixed with ſome. impure matter. In. this 
ſtate, it is imported by the A and purified by 


A ſecond ſublimation, -. by whic t becomes clear 5 
and white: this laſt proceſs is ſo 333 that the 
head of the ſubliming glaſs is kept warm Enough, 
to make the camphor run together into a maſs of 


its own figure; in which form it is brought into the 


ſhops... It. may likewiſe. be purified by ſolution in 


ſpirit of wine; recovered from the ſpirit by diſtilla- 


| tion, the ſpirit riſing eine the camphor; and 2 = 
terwards formed into loaves b * fuſion, with; A gente : 
heat, in a,cloſe veſſel, .; 5 


This concrete has a fragrant bell, * 


and a bitteriſh, aromatic, pungent taſte, agcomp 
It; 18 a 
upon as one of the principal dia phoretics and anti- 
: e ſome Sounds of an ano 


If through the habit in, a very ſenſible manner 
taken in any conſiderable: quantity, it generally. 


duces, very uneaſy ſenſations about the ſtomach and 
præcordia, and often in the remoter parts; though _ 
it ect rom Son ſo much, ods "57 
packed from: rom Pungency of its taſte... 
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Hoffmann reports, that doſes even of half a" dr: ad. 


did not increaſe the pulſe, of excite any immoderate 
heat, but _ occaſioned rather a ſenſe of coolneſs; _ 


and that on continuing the uſe of the camphor for 


Tome time, the blood became more fluid, and the 
quantity of watery ſerum, which the habn defore 


| abounded with, was notably dimmifhed. * 


+ In acute diſeaſes, this medicine is given Rn A 
quarter of a grain to one or two grams, and ſome- 


times more, in conjunction commonly with nitre, 


or other ſubſtances of the antiinflammatory ſaline 


kind. Hoffmann obſerves (), chat it anſdvers beſt 
on the approach of a criſis, or in the decline; that 


it is' to be uſed with caution during the increaſe, and 
when the fever is at thie height, more eſpecially 


. where the internal heat is great, moiſture deficient, 


and the ſkin dry: : and that it i 18 ſparingly to be gi- 


ven alſo when nature is weak; where a tumidneſs 


and redneſs of the face, with vertiginous com- 
plaints, torpor, and ſlee pineſs, ſhew the veſſels of 
the head to be diſtended ; as alſo in palſies, convul- | 


ſions, and in plethoric and coſtive habits. W e 


In chronical diſorders proceeding from 4 Tedun- 
ne of ſerous defluctions, or from an impurity 
of the humours, and as an aſſiſtant to mercurial al- 


Py it is uſed more freely, and with leſs dan- | 


ger: in ſome caſes a little opium is joined, which 
prevents the uneaſineſs that camphor of itſelf is 
apt to produce, and at the ſame time increaſes its 
operation by ſweat, a mixture of camphor and 
opium being one of the moſt potent ſudorifics. 
Some recommend camphor to be given in maniia- 
cal caſes, to the quantity of half à dram every 


night or oftener; and inſtances have been produ- 
ced (b) of this practice being attended with ſucceſs. 


It has been generally ſuppoſed that this concrete 


corrects the irritating power of cantharides ; and 
Hoffmann looks upon it as a corrector alſo of the 
N n cathartics and emetics. = It 4 


3 Noor 
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avrrethyy in à conſiderable degree, the more aQive _ | 2 
mercurial preparations ;. that is, it Sn their 5 je 
operation to the cuticular emu and by pro- 
moting their diaphoretic, * f their purgative 
or emetic virtue: but how far, it varies the action 
of cantharides, and the ſtimulants, purgatives, 
and emetics, of the vegetable kingdom, i not as 
yet certainly known... fr rag 
Camphor ma May be diffolved ' in watery e 

and thus fitted or being commodiouſly taken, b 
grinding it with ſugar, almonds, or N mucila- | 
ges, and adding the water by degrees. A dram 9 
camphor, rubbed with a few drops —_— rectified ſpi- 3 
rit of wine till it grows ſoft, 0 80 0 about four camphora 
drams of fine ſugar: a pint of boiling Water is Pb. 
poured 90 this mixture, . the veffe dach, covered, 
and the liquor, when grown cold, ſtrained; out ſor 
— 1 alſo, by this treatment, Sobre the 
e with water, and is often pre efcrred, . 
21 fry 9 putrid.or.in ba 
as rendering the ; julep ſomewhat: more grateful 
to the palate. and ſtomach, . and. excellently coincid- 
ing with * medicinal intention, The whole o 
85 | er, i not diſſolved by either; 
a part, "and als a conſiderable one, remaining 
behind upon the ſtrainer. Almonds, or mucalages 
render it completely difloluble into an emulſion or fondo 
milky form. The above. es of camphor re: camp 2 
quires about twelve almon which: mixture a 2 m_ 
Pint of ſome ſuitable aquequs d, . the difilled ban, 
water of, pannyepyel 1s ene added, and haf 
an ounce. of hne ſugar diſſopsd in the ſtrained — 
quor. In this Se nog or, other acids. can 
have no place, as they caagulate. the emulſion, of. amt 10 
at leaſt render it incapabie of keeping the camphes, 14: | 
diſſolved : but nitre may be added in any. granting, nl 
that may; bg thought proper, this neutral ſalt min- 15 
Sling uniformly, with the liquor, and producing 9d. | f 
-paration of its parts. Emulſions made 
eilages admit both nitre and acids. 
A ſolution of camphor in rectified fpirit wy wine, Spies 
in the proportion of an ounce to a pint, is ernploy- vini cam. 
ed externally againſt rheumatic pains and paralytic phoratus 


nunbneſley, tr diſcuſſing tumoprs and inn . L. &. 
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ons, and reſtraining the progreſs of gangrencd. Oh 
diluting this ſolution with watery liquors, 'the mix- 
ture becomes 'milky, and on ſtanding for ſome time 
Freateſt part of 11. camphor ſeparates. It has 
been aal - that with the ſpirit of fal ammoniac 
made by quicklime, and with faturated alkaline lix- 
ivia, it mingles without ſeparation: but, on trial, 
it turned milky with the former, in the ſame man- 
Her 28 with water; and with the latter it did not 
mingle at all, the camphorated | ſpirit ſwimming 
diſtinct upon che ſurface of the alkaline lye, It has 
been teported alſo, that a catnphorated ſpirit, uni- 
as 8 0 1 Doe miſcible with water, may be obtained, 
| grinding the camphor with ſomewhat more than 
- equal its weight of fixed alkaline ſalt, then ine! 
a proper quantity of proof ſpirit, and drawing 0 
one half b diſtillation- This ſpirit, however, 
Goes not anſwer expectation: : the quantity of cat 
1 Phor' that riſes with it is exceeding firiall, * "greateſt 
| — rernaining behind in the diſtilling veſlel: hence, 
though when the ſpirit is mixed with a large quan- 
tity of water, it occaſtons no ſenſible turbidneſs, 


When mixed with only a little water; it exhibits the 


ſame appearances" as the een ſolution, differ- 


en than in degree. op. e 


Ung, al- Semphor is uſed alſo in ungue ts;" Tor bürm 
bum cam! itchings. and ſerpiginous eruptioſis on he Kin: {6k 
phorar. theſe purpoſes, a dram and a half 'of camphor, firſt 
EB. Edin. ground with a few drops of oil; are reduc with 4 
B. Lon. pound * or a pound and à half # of the white oint- 
ment. It is mixed, in a larger p portion, with 
ceataplaſms for the throat” againſt inflammations' of 

the uv ula and tonſils; and \ Ciflolved; for rheuma- 


Ol. cam- fie and other pains, in-freſh-drawn oil of almonds 


N. Elin or linfeed, in the proportion of one part of cam- 
. phor, ts. two of the oil. Hoffmann reports, that 
4 ſolution of camphor, in empyreumatic vegetable 


öͤlls that have been rectified by diſtillation from 


Auch kine, procures immediate relief! in Ts Nu 
10 955 2 1 IC apr. | © 
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 CANCRORUM CHEL A.” - 
 CHELAM "CANCRORUM Pharm. Lond. & | 
Edinb. CRABS 'CLAws: the black tips of the 
claws of the cancer marinus or common ſea crab.” 
This teſtaceous matter, levigated into an impal- Chelz 
pable powder, is made uſe of for abſorbing acidities canc. pra- 
in the firſt paſſages, and makes the baſis of | the paratz Pb, 
compoumd abſorbent powders of the ſhops: to four L. & El. 
parts of the prepared claws, the college of Lon- Fulv.e 
don joins one part of prepared red coral and one of chelis 
| pearl *, that of Edinburgh, two parts of coral +, 220 
All theſe three ingredients conſiſt of the ſame cal- ggf z, 
-careous animal earth: how far any of them is ſupe- 5h. Edin. 
rior, as a medicine, to the others, or any compoſe — + 
tion of them to any one of the three ſeparately, 
does not appear. The diſtinguiſhing characters of 
this kind of earth are, its being convertible, by 
calcination with a ſtrong fire, into quicklime; its 
not perfectly vitrefying with a moderate proportion 
of vitreous fluxes, but rendering the flux or glaſs 
-opake and white; its being diſſoluble in all acids 
except the vitriolic, and precipitable by this laſt 


.  CANGRORUM OCULI didi Pharm. Lond. 65. 
Edinb. Cuncrorum lapides./' CRABS-EYES: ſo call- 
ed: ſtory conotetions, found in the head, or rather 
ſtomach, of the aſtacus fluviatilis or river craw 
fiſn; generally about the ſme of peas, or larger; 
of a roundiſh- ſhape, flatted on one ſide; in colour . 
vhite, ſometimes with à reddiſh, and ſometimes 
With a blueiſh caſt; internally-:of a leafy texture. 
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They are ſald to be brought to us chiefly from Hol- 
© land: perhaps the greateſt quantities are the pro- 

duce of Muſcovy, particularly of the river Don, 
where the craw-fiſh, as I have been informed, are 
extremely plentifal, and have been commonly laid 


it 
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8 materials. Compoſitions of this kind may 85 
be reality diſtingoiſhed from the genuine crabs- eye, 
by their texture being uniform and not leufy, and 
by their ſticking to the tongue, and being ſoftened 
with water. They differ alſo in their habitude to 
acids ʒ either not ene at all, nn 
"rg rabwieges: be puteatice bes 
enuine crabs- e entire into ſtrong 
3 or into aqua . largely diluted 8 wa- 
ter; their earthly part is wy th extracted, and 
there remains a ſoft tranſparent-gelatinous ſubſtance, 
of the fame figure with the original concrete: 
ſuch as were at firſt coloured, retain their colour 
_ -after the action of the acid. The quantity of this 
gelatinous matter is much leſs than might be judg- 
ed from the volume which it occupies; amounting, 
ven the nitrous acid has been uſed, ſcarcely to 
one "tenth part of the weight of the ctabveyes : 
. vinegar leaves a larger quantity, a part of the 
25 itſelf ſeeming ep che action of this 
Ctabs· eyes afetuſadins an abiorbene bf acid hu 
*3 — and are fuppoſed, when combined with the 
acid, to be more aperient and reſolvent than moſt 
of the other abſorbent earths: in this intention they 
are commended by Hoffmann, 'whb looks upon 2 
Iolution of them in vinegar as capable of reſolving 
both ſtagnant thick humours' and coagulated hood. 
Their earth differs remarkably from that of the 
preceding article, in not being | convertible into 
quicklime; but the medical differences of their 
ſolutions in vinegar," or in other acids of the vege- 
mableor' ahimal Kingdom, do not appear to be very 
._yreat, the ſolutions of the two earths being in taſte 
early alike. The earth of crabs-eyes, in regard 
10 its chemical characters, en 5. ſame nature 
1 N that of en nc 0 


A CANELUA AL BA Phorm, Ws Canalle- 
* „ falſo Cortex winteranus Ph. Edinb. Canella 
e leere. eye "5 


. 
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ſuppreſſing its flavour like che pure ſpirit. 
In diſtillation with water, it yields an eſſential ; 
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5 eanella tubis minoribus alla C. B. CAnNELLA AAA: : 
the inner bark of a large bay-leaved tree, growing 
in the low lands of Jamaica and other American 


iſlands : brought over in the form of quills; of 


which ſome are large and thick, taken from the 
trunk of the tree; others lender and thinner, from 


the branches; having generally pieces of a wrin- 


kled browniſh coat adhering to the outſide ; lined on 


the inſide with a fine white membrane; breaking 


over with a cloſe even ſurface, and appearing in- 
ternally of an unequal, pale, browniſh or yellowiſh 


white colour. 


CANELLA ALBA has hitherto. been rarely em- 


ployed in medici ne, unleſs as a ſubſtitute for win- 


ter's bark, which it pretty much reſembles, and 


has been commonly miſtaken for. The London 


college has now received it in two officinal compo- 
ſitions, for alleviating the ill flavour of aloes. It is 


a moderately. warm aromatic; of an agreeable 


ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that of cloves, but far 


weaker; and of a pungent taſte, ACCOMPAni A 
a conſiderable bitteriſnneſs. ; 


Infuſions of it in water are of a yellowiſh colour, 
and ſmell moderately of the canella, but in taſte 


are rather bitter than aromatic. T inctures made 


in rectified ſpirit are of a darker reddiſh yellow co- 
lour, and have more of the aromatic warmth of 
the bark, but very little of its ſmell. Tinctures in 


proof ſpirit are more agreeable than either; this 


menſtruum diſſolving the aromatic as well as the 
bitter matter of the canella, without cov 


oil, of a dark yellowiſh colour, of a thick tena- 
cious conf! Ronen, difficultly ſeparable from the 


aqueous fluid, in ſmell ſufficiently grateful, though 


rather leſs ſo ws the bark itſelf: the remaining de · 
coction, inſpiſſated, leaves an extract of great bit- 


terneſs, in conſiſtence not uniform, ſeemingly com- 


poſed of a reſinous and gummy matter en 
mixed. On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tin&ure, the 


ſpirit, which diſtils, has no great ſmell or taſte of 
the canella, but is ſo far 3 on with bo ** 


. 
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volatile oil as to turn milky on the admixture f 
water: the remaining extract retains the bitterneſs 


of the bark, but has little more of its warmth * 
flavour than the extract made with Water: EO 


CANNABIS, 


N SP ES: Pharm. Edinb. & C. B. Things | 


a «tal annual herb, with digitated leaves, cultivated 


in fields on account of the mechanic uſes of its 
tough rind. Some of the plants, called male, pro- 

duce flowers ; compoſed 'of yellowiſh ſtamina ſet 
in five-leaved cups. Others, called female, pro- 


dice ſeeds; moderately lar e, covered with a ſhin- 


ing dark grey. coloured i ſhell; ; under Which is lodged 


a White kernel. 


This plant has a rank ſmell, of the narcotic. 
kind; and is ſuppoſed to be prejudicial to health. It 
is ſaid that the effluvia of the freſh herb weaken 
the eyes, and affect the head (a): and that the 
water, in which the herb has been ſteeped for faci- 
ltating the ſeparation of the tough rind, is a vio- 


lent and ſudden poiſon (). The deleterious power. 
of this liquor r may de x rs however, not ſolely on 
the ſpecific virtues o 


of the herb contracts during the proceſs: for flax, 


a plant not ſuſpected of any hurtful qualities, is 
_ reckoned to give a like poiſonous impregnation to 
the water in which it is long macerated; infomuch 
that the ſteeping of one, as well as of 'the other, 


in ſpring or running waters, or ponds in which cattle 


drink, is prohibited by law(5). The leaves of al 
oriental f called bangue or ban 5 and by the 


Egyptians affis, are ſaid to be uſed, in the eaſtern 


countries, as a narcotic, and aphrodiſiac (e). 


The ſeeds of hemp, when freſh, have a faint 


mel 'of the L0G, , "ns is N in keeping: 


2 their 


ta) 1 Lindeſtolp ip, De wu, 4 dne cap. 1 15 


40 xiii. p. 541 
. (6) Ray, Hiſt. es 11 59. 


* 


(e) Kæmpfęr. Amenitate; exet, p. 6. Ain, De | 


| med. Egypt . i iv, « Cap, 2. 


the hemp, but in great part 
on the ſtrong putrid taint ich the ſolable matter 


poke EIE, E err 
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their taſte is unctuous and ſomewhat ſweetiſh, 


companied with a flight warmth. They yield Levi 


expreſſion a conſiderable quantity of oil; 

and unite with water, by trituration, into an emil- 
fon. Decoctions of them in milk, and the emul- 
ſions, have been recommended againſt coughs, heat 


of urine, Sc. in which caſes they 1 may be of ſervice, 
as emollients and obtunders of acrimony: but he 


virtues attributed to them | againſt incontinence of 


urine, and for reſtraining venereal 2 appear 


They are faid to 


to have leſs, if any foundation.” 


| be uſed in ſome places as HN _ when taken 


freely, to affect the head (a). | Wb WY 


4 5 * 
* 
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CANTHARI DES Pharm. Lond. 8 5 Bank, | 
CANTHARIDES or SPANISH FLIES : an inſect of 
the beetle kind, generally about half an inch in 


length z on the upper fide, of a ſhining ot co- 


tour, variegated with more or leſs of a blue and 
gold yellow; on the lower fide, brownifh: Treks 


inſects are frequent in Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern - 


parts of France: they are collected from herbs and 
buſhes, killed by the ſteam of ſtrong vinegar, and 


_ afterwards dried in the ſun. The largeſt and beſt 


are ſaid to come from Italy. They ſhould be cho- 


en freſh coloured, entire, and free from duſt: on 


long keeping, they are apt to loſe of their colour, 


and become eee, 12 in n is arg to by he 


jected. e 


Cantharides have little or no ſmell, Mule the 1 
quantity is large; in which caſe they yield- a faint _ 
diſagreeable one. Cautiouſiy taſted, they impreſs 14 
a light ſenſe of acrimony : thoſe who deſctibe the 1 


taſte as highly acrimonious änd cauſtic, have 

bably judged, not from the direct ſenfatiori of taſte, 
but from the' confequential effects. Applied to the 
Kin, they firſt inflame, and afterwards excoriate 
the part; raiſing a more perfect bliſter, and pro- 
ducing : a more plentiful dilcharge ** derum, than 


Q4” 3 2008p. 
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any of the vegetable acrids. Hence their common 


5 uſe as A V eſicatory. „oo 2 „ 
Veſicatories are employed, either as a general 
ſlimulus, for raiſing the pulſe and quickening the 
circulation, in low fevers, and in lethargic diſorders; 
or for reſolving topical obſtructions. Fixt pains, 
whether external or internal, as in the rheumatiſm, 
ſciatica, dyſentery, pleuriſies and peripneumonies, 
are frequently obſerved to yield to a bliſter upon the 
part; though. frequently alſo the matter is lodged 
. bo deep, as to be beyond the reach of this as well 
as of other external medicines, Bliſters are like- 
wiſe applied to the head in ko 7G Ba and maniacal 
diſorders, inveterate and periodic headachs, and ob- 
ſtinate defluxions on the eyes, in which caſes they 
are not to be conſidered merely as topical remedies : 
Hoffmann relates, that in defluxions on the eyes, he 
has known a bliſter, applied as uſual to the nape 
of the neck, increaſe the pain; whilſt one laid on 
the ſoles of the feet has procured relief as ſoon as 
the diſcharge from its operation began to take place. 
Bliſters on the head give the leaſt pain; on the legs 
The bliſtering applications are generally com- 
poſed of cantharides reduced into fine powder and 
mixed with plaſters or other compoſitions of a due 
Emplaſt. Sonſiſtence. Three ounces of the powder are ſtir- 
ver wrt red into three of Venice turpentine and ten of Bur- 
25. Edin. gundy pitch mixed together; or into ſix ounces of 
Emp. veſi- 


the drawing plaſter with the addition of a quarter 

of a pint. of vinegar. .. This laſt ingredient is ſup- 

| poſed to promote or facilitate the action of the can- 
de bar, tharides; for in ſome caſes, where the plaſter with- 


* out vinegar has failed of taking effect, on remov- 

ing it and waſhing the part with vinegar, the ſame 

plaſter, applied again, has bliſtered freely: it is 

pProbable, however, that this was owing, not ſo 

much to any peculiar quality of the vinegar, as to 

its ſoftening and deterging the ſkin ; an effect which 

Emplaſt. is pot to be expeRted from, it when mixed with the 

epiſpaſtic. other ingredients of the plaſter. Other ſtimulating 

g Fb. ingredients are ſometimes added, as pepper, _ 
ts | . 8 tard- 


ö „„ 
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 trard-ſeed, and: verdegris; but it does not appear 
that theſe kinds of ſubſtances give any material aſ- _ 
ſiſtance to the action of cantharides. The pow- - 
dered flies ſpread on the ſurface of a common plaſ- 
ter operate as effectually as any of the compoli- 
tions, and in this form they are often uſed. - _ 

In ſome caſes, as in variolous eruptions or other 
inequalities of the ſkin, compoſitions of a. ſofter 
conſiſtence than plaſters are required, that they | 
may apply themſelves to the depreſſed parts: for p., 
theſe purpoſes, equal quantities of finely powdered ws GY 
cantharides and wheat flour are mixed wath vinegar um Phar. 
into a paſte, - Where bliſters are intended to be Land. 
made perpetual, or continued, as a conſtant drain 

of ſerous. humours, for a conſiderable time, ſome 
cantharides are added occaſi ſionally in the dreſſings, 
to keep the ulcers open: ointments for this inten- 
tion are prepared in the ſhops, by melting together Ung. ad 
equal parts of the bliſtering-plaſter and hogs lard, veſicatoria 
and keeping them ſtirring together till grown cold; Fbar. Lan. 
or by melting twenty-four parts of lard with eight 
of yellow wax, then adding three of powdered Ung. 2 
cantharides, and afterwards twenty -four of Venice pat. Phar: 
turpentine. du. 

Cantharides are applied alſo, in ſmaller quantity, 

ſuffieient to warm and ſtimulate the part conſide- 
rably, but not to raiſe a bliſter, againſt ſome rheu- 
matic pains, chilblains, and paralytic affections. 
In this intention, the bliſtering compoſitions are 
diluted with other plaſters, in ſuch proportion, that 
the quantity of the fly may be about one yy Emp call 
ſixth part of the whole compound. dum No/o- 
The external uſe of — ng if.che quantity com. Edin. 
de conſiderable, is often followed by a ſtrangu 
and heat of urine; this inſect being peculiarly od 

poſed to affect the urinary organs, though applied 
to the remoteſt parts. This inconvenience is pre- 

vented er remedied, by emulſions or mucilaginous 
liquors plentifully nk. 

Small doſes of cantharides are given internally, 
in ſuppreſſions of urine, and for deterging ulcera- 
tions of the eee a bs 5 . an been 
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found remarkably ſerviceable in ſeminal weakneſſes 
and old gleets; in which the balſamic medicines, 
generally recommended, are often ineffectual (a). 
In-leprous cafes alſo they have frequently had ex- 
cellent effects, in virtue perhaps of their diuretic 


power; for ſo great is the conſent of the kidneys — 


with the ſkin, that the humours accumulated in 
the cutaneous glands may be diſcharged by urine; 
as the urinary liquor, when the kidneys fail in theix 


office, ſometimes tranſpires through the ſkin (5). 


Great caution is requifite in the uſe of this highly 


\ od ſtimulating medicine; a ſmall exceſs in the doſe 
producing not only a ſtrangury, but a diſcharge of 


blood, with intenſe pains about the neck of the 
bladder : a grain, and even a quarter of a grain (c); 
has in ſome caſes had this effe&t. The remedy for 
theſe ſymptoms, in good habits, and where 


the cantharides have not been greatly overdoſed, 
Conſiſts in plentiful dilution with emollient liquors | 


in which ſome nitre has been diſſolved, with the 


interpoſition of moderate doſes of opium. It is 
commoniy ſuppoſed that camphor, given along | 
with the fly, corrects in ſome degree its wrritats | 


ing power. 
Cantharides, digeſted in reQified ſpirie, im- 

part to it a bright yellow tincture, and have their 

own colour improved: boiling water receives from 


t dem a muddy yellowiſh or browniſh hue, and con- 


ſiderably impairs the colour of the fly. The active 


matter of the cantharides is completely taken up 
by both menſtrua, and does not riſe with either in 
di tillation or evaporation : the ſubſtance of the 
fly, remaining after digeſtion either in water or in 
ſpirit, does not in the leaſt bliſter or inflame the 


ſkin; whereas both the ey and REES ex: | 
tracts bliſter free. 
The ſafeſt and moſt ieee form for whine 


canthari des oper is the e tincture; 
| 7 wine; 


5 00 Mead, Wonitd i / / racepte, 7 256. | 
() Idem. Medica fa:ra, p. 24. 
00 Hern ann, Cynoſura, n. m. ory ii, Edit. Blr, 


p. 56 
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which, dropt into watery or vinous liquors, mid- 


gles uniformly, without precipitation or turbidneſs, Tinct. 


Two drams of the cantharides, bruiſed a little, are canth. 


Ph.Londin. 


commonly digeſted abaut two days in a pint and 
a half of proof ſpirit, with the addition of half a 


Fs 
4 


dram or more of cochineal as a colouring ingre- Ph. 


dient: ſome employ re&ified ſpirit, that after it 


has extracted the virtue of the eantharides, it may 5 


be able to diſſolve a further addition of an ounce 
and a half of balſam of copaiba; to which other 
ingredients alſo have been joined, that ſeem to be 
of no great conſequence in the ſmall doſe to which 


the medicine is neceſſarily limited by the canthari- 


* 


Edinb. 


des. Theſe tinctures are uſually given from fif- = 


teen to e. or more drops twice a day: the moſt 
od of obtaining, without danger, the 


certain met 


full effect of the cantharides, is, to begin with-the 


ſmaller doſe, and increaſe it by two or three drops 


at a time, till a little uneaſineſs is perceived in max - 


ing water; after which, the medicine being inter- 


mitted for a day or two, the doſe is to be diminiſhed 


a little, and continued juſt below the quantity which 


produced that effece. 


A ſoft extract of cantharides is in many caſes 
preferable, for external purpoſes, to the ointments 


and plafters made with the powdered fly, particu- 


larly for the dreſſing of perpetual bliſters; as it 
acts more uniformly than the compoſitions con- 
taining the fly in ſubſtance, and occaſions leſs 


pain in the dreſſing. Hoffmann's mild blifter which 
gives little pain, mentioned now and then in his 


works, ſeems to have been, or to have had for its 
baſis, a preparation of this kind; and probably 


the empyrical perpetual bliſter is no other. The Unguen- 
college of Edinburgh have now received à com- tum epiſ- 
poſition on the ſame principle: they direct an paſticum 


ounce of cantharides to be infuſed for a night in a 


proper quantity of boiling water, the liquor to be 


ſtrongly 2 and ſtrained -out, and boiled wing 
two ounces of hogs lard till the humidity is waſted; 
after which, an ounce- of white reſin, an ounce 
vr yellow wax, and two ounces of Venice turpen- 
2 e Ee HD os | tine, 


nitius Ph. 
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tine, e to be added, and the whole well mixed fo 


Eh e erm «moot ointment. 
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CAR ANNA Pharm. Edinb. | Cananxa: 
4 concrete reſinous juice; exuding from a large 


tree, of which we have no particular account; 
brought from New Spain, and ſome other parts of 


America, in little maſſes, rolled up in leaves of 


flags; externally of a dark browniſh colour, in- 


ternally brown with a caſt of red, variegated with 
irregular white ſtreaks ; ſomewhat ſoft and tena- 
cious as it firſt comes over, but a of time 
growi ng dry and friable. | 

This juice has an agreeable ſmell, eſpecially 
when heated, and a bitteriſh and flightly pungent 
faſte. 3 diſſolves above one faurth of it, and 


redctified ſpirit above three fourths: what is left by 
the one menſtruum diſſolves in the other, a ſma 


quantity of impurities excepted : both ſolutions are 
of a bright yellow colour, the ſpirituous deepeſt. 
The watery tincture ſmells agreeably of the ca- 


_ ranna, and is in taſte bitteriſh and ſome what warm, 
In diſtillation with water, there ſeparates from the 


aqueous fluid a conſiderable quantity of an orange - 
coloured eſſential oil, of a very fragrant ſmell, and 
2 moderately pungent taſte : the remaining decoc: 
tion, inſpiſſated, leaves an extract of an ungrate- 
ful, though weak, bitteriſhneſs. „ 

The ſpirituous tincture is both in ſmell and taſte 


| ſtronger and more agreeable than the watery. In- 


ſpiſſated, it yields a very tenacious adheſive reſin, 


with an oily matter which ſeparates and floats on 
the ſurface: the reſin has very little ſmell, and 

| ſcarcely makes any. impreſſion on the organs of 

- | taſte: the oil is conſiderably aromatic, and mode- 

-  rately bitter, in which laſt reſpect it differs from the 


purer oil obtained by diſtillation with water. 
Caranna has been chiefly employed as an ingre - 
dient in vulnerary balſams, corroborant and diſcu- 


tient n and other external . KL 
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has very ſeldom been given internally, and is no, | 


HO EI TRUE eee in diſuſe. - | 


CARDAMOMUM, 


CARDAMOM: A dried "Frait.., or r pod, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies ; divided internally i in- 
to three cells, in each of Which are contained wo 


rows of triangular ſeeds, of a browniſh. colour on 
the outſide and white within. 


1. CARDAMOMUM MINUS Pbarm. Lond. e Hain. 


N 3,4 Cap 
S 
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Cardamomum | ſimpliciter in afficinis dium C. 2. 16904 


Cardamom, leſſer cardamom: with ſhort 


Jar huſks, ſcarce half an inch in length; the pro- 


duce of a plant with reed-like ſtalks, deſeribed in 
the Hortus malabaricus under the name of e 


Tpheſe ſeeds, freed from the huſks, are an elegant _ 1 
and uſeful aromatic, of a grateful ſmell and flavour, 


very warm, yet not fiery, n like — ices 


of the pepper kind, to produce immoderate 

The huſks ſhould be ſeparated. only at TOO of 
uſe; for the ſeeds ſoon loſe. a part neee v 
in being kept without this defen te. 


Their virtue is extracted, notionly- by dad 


ſpirit, but almoſt completely. by water ll z with 
this difference, that the watery infuſion is dloudy ' 
or turbid, the ſpirituous clear and tranſparent: 
the colour of both is a pale yellow. n 
of the aromatic ſeeds give out ſo much of 
warmth to watery menſtrua, or abound {© — 
a with gummy! matter; which appears to be the prin- 


ciple by which the aromatic part is made diſſoluble 


in water: the infuſion. is ſo mucilaginous, even in a 
dilute ſtate, as hardly to paſs through a filter. 


In diſtillation with water, a conſiderable quan- 


tity of eſſential oil ſeparates from the watery fluid, 


of a pale yellowiſh colour, in ſmell exactiy reſem · 
bling the cardamoms, and of a very p 5 taſte _ 
the remaining decoction is — 


and mucilaginous, retai ay es — 4 
gency or warmth, any mo Faun of "Thy peculiar | 


 Ravour of the "ſpice. : On r che tincture 
| e 
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made in rectified ſpirit, a part of the flavour of the - 
cardamoms ariſes with the ſpirit, but greateſt part 
remains behind concentrated in the extract; which 
imells moderately of the ſeeds, aid has a pungent 
aromatic taſte, very durable in the mouth, and ra- 
ar more grateful thin that of the ſeeds | in lub: 

. 

Tinctures of this folic both a recs at rotf 
Apinie are more agrecable_than'the watery infuſtons; 
and proof ſpirit, impregnated with its flavour by 
.diftillation, more agreeable than the ſimple diſtilled 


Tin&@.car- water. A tinQure df Nx ounces of the ſeeds, ih 
damomi u quart of proof ſpirit; and a ſpirituous water more 
Phar. Lon. lightly flavoured with them, by drawing off a gab 
Aq. ſemin. jon of proof. f irit from four ounces; are kept in 
cardam. the ſhops, and occaſionally made uſe of 2s pleaſant 


Pbar. 


; IP 


Lon, warm cordials and for flavouring other medicines. I 


- have not obſerved any of the aromatics to anſwer, 
in general, ſo well as the tincture of this ſpice, for 
rendering mineral waters and other Lane Lauck 
"acceptable to the ſtomaccg. 

2. CARD AMOMUM ersten F Pariſ. 
. Cardamomum majus officinarum' C. B. Greater car- 


damom: with thicker and tougher huſks, an inch or 


more in length; the produce of a plant of the fame 


bind with the preceding, but larger. There is ſome 


confuſton in regard to tlle name, that of ram 
majus being applied among us to this ſpecies,” and in 
Fxanee to the gruma purudiſi, of which hereafter. 


The ſeeds of the greater cardamom are allowed 


bythe faculty of Paris to be uſed indifferently with 
thoſe of the leſſer: the: large kind, however, is 


* much weaker than the other, both in ſinell and taſte, 


and hence has in this country been lon diſregarded, 
and is now become a ſtranger to the hops. Both 


ſorts are nearly of the fame nature, nora | differaiice 
e Non ee, Fo THE] * 3 
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a large plant, Wich ae branch ed ſtalks, 


leaves 
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leaves ſet i in pairs on long pedicles at the jeints, und 
the flowers in cluſters round the upper joints: the 


leaf is dark coloured, cut deeply into three 


pointed indented ſegments, of Which the middle 


one is longeſt, and the two lateral ones commonly 
again deeply cut: the flower is purpliſn, labiated, 


with the upper lip long and arched, the lower ſhort 


and cut into three ſections. It is biennial, ny 
wild in waſte ground, and flowers in Jul. 

This plant is ſaid to be uſeful in diſorders of: the 
ſtomach. proceeding from thick phlegm ; to looſen 


the belly ; to promote perſpiration, urine, and the 


uterine purgations. Such, in effect, are the vir- 


tues, which may be expected from its ſenſible a | 


lities. Ihe leaves and the tops have a moderately 
ſtrong. ſmell; not very agreeable ;. and a-very.bit- 
ter taſte. - In keeping for ſome time, or on boiling 


them in water, their ſmell is diſſipated: the decoc- 


tion, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, 


diſcovers to ot 28 a . e pe ſubfaline 


biene 39 tb 83 
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Th Edinh, , Cnicus ftlveftris birſu utior ſive carduus ber 


nedictus 125 . Horx THISTLE: a plant with 
rough, narrow, jagged leaves, terminating in ſoft 
prickles; and large, hairy, branched ſtalks, lean- 
ing to che ground; on the tops of which grow 
large, fealy, prickly heads including a number of 
yellow floſculi, which are len 
ated ſeeds incloſed in down..., 
Spain and ſome of the 
and ſown annually. with us in gardens. te anc 
The leaves of c; rduus have a penetrating, bitter 
taſte, not very! rong, or very durabl ble in the 


is a native of 


omen bat of an ungrateſul flavour, which they 
ſoon loſe in keeping, The herb, when thoroughly 
dried, ſhould, be 5 up Horry | in an airy places 
being very Ape 

mouldy. 


by oblong ſtri- 
0 the Archipglagy 


Lee fied eee Fer or grow | 
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Cold water, poured. on the dry leaves, extracts, 


in an hour or two, a light grateful bitterneſs: by 


Randing long upon the plant, the liquor becomes 


diſagreeable: a' ſtrong de is very nauſeous 


and offenſive Wr A cold infufion and 


a decoction being ſeparately inſpiſſated, the ſame 


differences were obſerved between the extracts, as 


between the liquors in their dilute ſtate; the extract 


obtained from the infuſion being a ſufficiently gute, | 


able bitter, and that from the decoction diſguſtful 


z proof, that the differences of the liquors do not 
depend, as might be ſuppoſed, on their degree of 
ſaturation, but on their being l with | 
| matters of a different kind. 


Rectiſied ſpirit alſo extra, in «ſhort time, the 


Fier birter part of the carduus;' bur does net 


take up the nauſeous near ſo eaſily as water: a ſpi- 


rituous tincture prepared by warm digeſtion for ſe- 
veral hours, and the extract obtained by inſpiſſat - 
ing it, were more ſtrongly but not unpleaſantly bit- 
ter. The colour of the watery tinctures is a yel- 
| lowiſh or greeniſh, inclining more or leſs to brown, 
according as they are more or leſs ſaturated ; that of 
the ſpirituous, a deep green.  _ „„ 
On keeping the 25 watery extracts for ſome | 
months, a confiderable quantity of. ſaline matter 


was found to have ſhot upon the furface, into ſmall 


cryſtals, in ſhape approaching to thoſe of nitre, in | 


taſte bitteriſh with an impreſſion of coolneſs. | 
The virtues of this Mint ſeem to be little 1 


| ed to in the preſent practice. The nauſeous de- 


coction is ſometimes pate to excite vomitin and 


a ſtrong infuſion to promote the operation of other 
emetics: but this elegant bitter, When extracted 
from the offenſive parts of the herb,” may be ad- 
vantageouſly applied to other ;urpoſes. | 5 have 
frequently obſerved excellent effects from a li ght 


infuſion of carduus, in weakneſs of a appetite a1 and 


indigeſtion, where the ſtomach was injured by ir- 


regularities and oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm : nor 
havel found AN aL of the bitter kind 


tle. 


| —— ned. 9 
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tle. Theſe infuſions, taken freely, F the 
natural ſecretions. Drank warm in they com- 


monly increaſe perſpiration or excite ſweat and as 
they act with great N not beating or irri- 
tating conſiderably, nar have. been uſed, in 05 


as chronical diſeaſes. 


intention, in acute as W [ 
Ihe ſeeds of carduus are likewiſe conſiders 


bitter, and have ſometimes been uſed: as 2 5 


or diaphoretics,, in the form of emulſion. Car⸗ 
theuſer obſerves, that they give the proper conſiſt- 
ence of an emulſion to ten times their weight or 


more of water; and puns per abagryregy Frog | 


Ez felt whiteneſs, eee Ns ANN. 


'CARICHK 


CARICE Pharm. Lond. & Etinb. Fics: the 
dried fruit of the ficus communis C. B. a tree of 1 
middling fize, with large leaves cut into five 

ments; remarkable for producing no flowers preri- 
ous to the fruit; growing ſpontaneouſly. in the 


warmer climates, and cultivated in our gardens, -. 


Figs are accounted moderately nutrimental, 
grateful to the ſtomach, and eaſier of digeſtion 


than any of the other ſweet fruits. Their princi- 


pal medicinal uſe is as a lubricating emollient ſweet ; 
in which intention, they are commonly made an 
ingredient in peQtoral decoctions, and in lenitive 


electuaries. They are employed externall 4 in ca- 


taplaſms, for promoting the ſuppuration o 

matory tumours; for which purpoſe they appear 
to be equally adapted with other ſoft PRIN * 
of or irritation. | 


e 4 

NUN a perenhial plant, with long, nat= 
tow, deeply jagged, . x wo ages prickly leaves, ly- 

ing on the ground; le of which grows a 
large roundiſh head, af £9 any * encompaſ- 
ſed with ſmaller leaves, full of prickles: the 
flower iſſues from the middle of the 9 : 

1. CaxLIx A five Chameleon albus Pharm. Edinb. 


Carlina acaulos ** . Ge * —_—— 
| Vo LL Car 
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Cantine THISTLE : with the flower compoſed of 


aà number of white petals ſet round a middle difk. 


It is a native of the mountamous parts of Italy and 
Germany, from whence the dried roots are ſome- 


times brought to us. Theſe are about an inch 
thick, externally of a ruſty or reddiſh brown co- 


lour, internally of a pale yellowiſh or browniſh, 


| corroded as it were upon the ſurface, and perfo- 


rated with ſmall holes, ſo as to appear, when cut, 
as if worm- eaten. og po - 
The roots of carline thiſtle have a moderately 
ſtrong, not agreeable ſmell ; and a weak, bitteriſh, 
ſubacrid, ſomewhat aromatic taſte. Infuſions of 
them in water have very little taſte, and not 
much ſmell : diſtilled with water, they yield a two- 


Hundredth part of their weight, or a little more, of 


a thick ponderous eſſential oil, which, on being 
rectiſied or rediſtilled, leaves a conſiderable propor- 
tion of reſinous matter and becomes thin (a): the 


decoction, remaining after the ſeparation of this 


moſt active principle of the root, is unpleaſantly 
bitteriſh and ſubſaline, though only weakly fo even 
when inſpiſſated to an extract. A tincture and ex- 
tract prepared with rectified ſpirit are ſtronger in 
taſte than thoſe made with water, - but have little 
ſmell. Both the watery infuſion and extract are of 
a browniſh yellow colour, the ſpirituons of a deep 
gold yellow.  _ R 
This root is ſuppoſed to be diaphoretic, antihy- 


ſteric, and anthelmintic. It has been greatly 


eſteemed by ſome foreign phyſicians in acute ma- 
lignant as well as in chronical diſeaſes; and given 
in ſubſtance from a ſcruple to a dram, and in infuſi- 
on from one to two drams and more. It never 


came much into uſe among us, and is now rarely 
to be met with in the ſhops. Frederic Hoffmann 


the elder relates, that he has known a decoction of 


it in broth excite vomiting (509, but does not menti- 
on the quantity which produced this effect. | 


La) Neumann, Chem. works, p. 10. 
7 2 Clavis, Schræder. p. 431. 58 
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2. CarLiNg GUMMI ENA; Curduut 


| Pines; 
Je Carlina-acaulos genere C. B. Cbamæleo 
albus dio ſcoridis Columna. PIX E THISTLE; with 


the flowers compoſed of purpliſh” floſculi, like 


thoſe of the common thiſtle, It is a native of Ita- 

5 ly and the iſland of Candy. 

The roots of the pine thiſtle ate Aargier- than 

thoſe of the carline, and of 4 ſtronger ſmell. 

Mounded when freſh, they yield a viſcous milk 
juice, which concretes into tenacious maſſes, at 


firſt whitiſh and reſembling wax, when much 


handled growing black, ſuppoſed to be the ixion, 
Exia, and acantbina maſtiche of the ancients. The 


Juice, in taſte and ſmell not ungrateful, is ſaid to 
ave been formerly chewed for the ſame purpoſes as 
maſtich; and the root itſelf to be of the 1 8 vir- 


tue with that of the preceding ſpecies. | ' 


CARPOBALSAMUM. 


| CARPOBALSAMUM Pharm; Lond. The fruit 


of the tree that yields the balſam of Gilead. It is 


about the ſize of a ſmall pea, with a ſhort pedicle; 
of a roundiſh or oval figure, pointed at the top; 
compoſed of a dark brown or reddiſh black, wrin- 


kled bark, marked with four ribs from top to bot- 


tom, and a whitiſh or een ne ee 9 69 
ſtance Ca). | 


This frait, haul in peile Son, is faid to hon 


pleaſant warm,  bitteriſh taſte, and a fragrant ſmell 
reſembling that of the balſam itſelf. But ſuch as is 


now and then met with in the ſhops, (for it is but 


rarely to be met with there) has almoſt wholly loſt 
ben its ſmell and taſte. It is no otherwiſe made 


uſe of in this country than as an ingredient in mi- 


thridate and theriaca; in both which, its place is 
common . ſupplied by materials of more efficacy 


than itſelf: ſome direct juniper Oy” _ 9 2 


don college cubebs, for its ſubſtitute: - 


CARTHAMU Be 
© CARTHAMUS' Pharm. Parif. - "Cnicus ſativus 
5 e eee C. B. auen A 
| R a plant 


"Tu Vide rg Alpin, Dial. lee. 
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plant with oval pointed leaves, ſomewhat prickiy 


about the edges, joined cloſe to the ſtalk, which is 
round, firm and branched: on the tops grow large 


ſcaly heads, with ſaffron- coloured fiſtular flowers 


* 


ſmooth white ſeeds, of an oblong roundiſh ſhape, 
yet with four ſenſible corners, remarkably heavy 
ſo as to ſink in water. It is an annual plant, a na- 
tive of Egypt, and cultivated in large quantity 
in ſome parts of Germany on account of the uſes 
of its flowers in dying. It is ſometimes raiſed 


ſtanding out from them: theſe are followed by 


among ourſelves; but the ſeeds, which are the 
part that has been chiefly made uſe of in medicine, 


ſeldom come to perfection in this climate. 


* * F 


them for a little time becomes acrid and diſagreea- 
ble: they form an emulſion or trituration with wa- 
ter, and give out to ſpirit a little nauſeous acrid 
matter. They have been celebrated as a gentle 
cathartic, in doſes of a dram or two in ſubſtance 


and fix or eight drams in emulſion : but as they 


operate very ſlowly, and are apt, eſpecially when 


given in ſubſtance, to occaſion nauſez, flatulen- 


- cies, and diſtenſions of the ſtomach; their uſe has 
long been laid aſide, and the colleges both of Lon- 
Aon and Edinburgh have now diſcarded them from 
their catalogues of offiginals, "|"  —_ 

The flowers have been fometimes employed as a 


colouring drug for alimentary and medicinal ſub- 
ſtances; and when well cured, are not eaſily diſ- 


tinguiſhable by the 1 from ſaffron, though they 
have nothing of its ſmell or taſte. They give a 
- deep ſaffron tincture to rectiſied ſpirit, and a paler 


yellow to water. After the yellow matter has been 


extracted by water, the flower appears red, and 


- comminicates: a deep red colour to ſpirit of wine 


_ ortoalkalinelys, -- 


© Edinb. Cuminum pratenſæ carui oſficinarum C. B. 


:/Caraway; an umbelliferous plant, with ſtriated 
* ; A $74 os 1 . 5 ; ot, . TY 2 : EX He : branched 


| 


Ihe Teeds of carthamus, freed from the ſhells, 
Rave an unctuous ſweetiſn taſte, which on chewing 
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branched ſtalks, two or three feet high; and fines, 
ly divided leaves ſet in pairs along a 


of a browniſh or blackiſh colour, ſomewhat bent, 


ſtriated, flat on one ſide, convex on the other. It 


js a native of the northern climates: in this kings. 
dom it is rarely found wild, but commonly cultivat-. 
ed in gardens for culinary! and 1 as ger 
as medicinal purpoſes. It is biennial. 
 Carawar' ſeeds are an uſeful. fhorgchic and 


carminative; of a ſufficiently agrecable aromatic: 


ſmell, and. a moderately warm taſte: they are gi- 
ven, in ſubſtance, from a ſeruple to a dram. The 


leaves have the ſame kind of flavour with the ſeeds, 3 
but are conſiderably weaker and leſs grateful. The 


roots have a ſweetiſh taſte, accompanied with 2 
light warmth, and ver very fide ſmell. © 


The ſeeds give out the whole of their virtue, by 
moderate digeſtion, to rectified ſpirit; for after the 


rib 8 # Aut 
every two of which, ribs or pedicles croſs one andy! --- 
ther at their origin on the ſtalk: the ſeeds are ſmall, 


a 


action of this menſtruum they prove inſipid and in, 


odorous: the tincture taſtes ſtrongly of . 
ways, but their ſmell is in great meaſure covered 
the menſtruum. The ſpirit gently diſtilled 


from the filtered liquor, brings over very little of | 


the flavour of the caraways, leaving nearly all their ö 


active matter conoentrated in the extract, which 
proves a very warm 


x verging to green. "ori agot” obs 
| cafalions l abe e in * eee 
| ſmell than the ſpirituous tincture, but much weak- 
er in taſte: after repeated infuſion in freſh porti- 
ons of water, they ſtill give a conſiderable. taſte to 
ſpirit. The colour of the watery infuſions i is a pale 
reddiſh-brown. ./ In diſtillation: or n Wa- 
ter elevates all the aromatic part of .the.caraways: 
the remaining extract is almoſt infipid, - and thus 


pungent aromatic. The co:- 
lour,” bath a the tindture eee ene 


diſcovers, that in cara ways there is leſe, than in | 


moſt of the other warm ſeeds of European growth, 
of a bitteriſn or ungrateful matter joined to the, aron 
nne one „ en n . A 
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diſtillation a very conſiderable quantity, about one 
Ol. eſſent. ounce from thirty, of eſſential oil, of a bright yet 


ſem. carui low colour, ſmelling ſtrongly of the caraway, in 
| = Lon, & taſte hotter and more pungent than thoſe obtained 


from moſt of our other warm ſeeds: this oil is gi- 
ven from one to five or ſix drops, as a carminative; 
and is ſuppoſed alſo to be of peculiar efficacy for 
promoting urine, to which it communicates ſome 
degree of its ſmell. The leaves of the plant afford 
likewiſe an oil, nearly ſimilar, both in [ole and: 
quality, to chat of the ſeeds,” but in far leſs quanti- 

ſixteen pounds of the herb i m flower, ſtripped 
fa the ſtalks, yielded ſcarcely an ounce. ' The eſ- 
ſential oil of the ſeeds is directed as an officinal; as 


Aqua ſe- allo a cordial water, pretty ſtrongly flavoured: with 


| _ carui them by drawing off a gallon of ee 5 e 
Tos 5 


| ſmoke, and afterwards drying them i in the ſun. 


half a PO of the caraways. 11755 
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: CARYOPHT: LLA AROMATICA om Ai 
Caryopbyllus aromaticus Pharm.” Edinb. Caryopbyl- 


Tus aromatitus ſeu Potius garyopbillus Pharm. Parif. 


CLoves: the unripe fruit, or perhaps more pro- 
perly the cups of the unopened flowers, of a bay- 


| Hike tree growing in the Eaſt Indies. In ſhape they 


ſomewhat reſemble a ſhort thick ſquare nail, of a 
ruſty colour inclining to black: in the inſide of 
each clove are found a ſtylus, and ſtamina, with 


their apices: at the larger end ſhoot-out, from the 


four angles, four little points like a ſtar; in the mid- 


dle of which is à round ball, of a ghter colour 


than the reſt; compoſed of four ſmall ſcales or 


leaves, which ſeem to be the unexpanded petala of 
the flower. The tree is one of thoſe, whoſe ſouw- 


er is produced above the rudiments of the fruit: 
the ripe fruit ſometimes brought into Europe under 


the We uf antophyllus, is marked on the top with 


the 8 of the flower; it is about the ſize and 
ſhape of an olive, and contains, under a thin black - 
Hh hell, 'a hard kernel of the ſame colour, which 
has a deep longitudinal ſeam on one ſide. © The 
cloves are faid to be cured by expoſing them ta 


The 
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The clove has a ſtrong agreeable ſmell, and a 


-bitteriſh, hot, very pungent taſte; it is one of the 
hotteſt and moſt acrid of the ſubſtances of the aro- 


matic claſs, and as ſuch is often uſed, not only in- 


tternally, but as an external ſtimulant. The anto- 
phyllus has the ſame kind of flavour with the clove 


itſelf; but being far weaker, in ſmell as well as in 
taſte, is very rarely applied to any medicinalpurpoſes, 
and is now ſcarcely ever to be met with in the ſhops. 
The clove is remarkably diſpoſed to imbibe hu- 


midity; and when robbed of its active parts by in- 


fuſion in menſtrua or diſtillation, and afterwards 
mixed with freſh cloves, it regains from them a con- 


ſiderable ſhare both of taſte and ſmell. The Dutch, 
through whoſe hands this ſpice is brought to us, 
have often practiſed this abuſe; which, - however, 
may be _ diſcovered; for thoſe eloves, which 


Have once loſt their virtue, continue always not on- 


| Jy weaker than the reſt, but likewiſe of a much pa- 


ler colour. 


| TinQuresof dovesin reQified ſpirit are of adark 


reddiſh brown colour, of no great ſmell, but of a 
highly acrid taſte: if the quantity of ſpirit be con- 
ſiderable, it leaves the clove deprived of all its vir- 


we. On inſpiſſating the filtered tincture, the ſpirit, 
which diſtils, is found to have very little impregnati- 


on from the ſpice: the remaining extract, neverthe- 
leſs, does not diſcover ſo much fmell as the clove in 
ſubſtance, but its taſte is exceſſively pungent and fie- 

The quantity of this burning extract amounts 


to about one third the weight of the clove, 
Digeſted or infuſed in water, they impregnate the 


liquor more ſtrongly with their ſmel{ than they do 
ſpirit, but not near ſo much with their taſte: after 


repeated infuſion in water, they-impart ſtill a conſi - 


derable tincture to rectified ſpirit. - In diſtillation 


with water, they give over, ks ſlowly, . near one 


ſixth their weight Ca) of eſſen 
ly diſtilled, colourleſs; by age, changing to a yel- 
low, and at length to a reddiſh brown colour; when 


oil; when careful- 


7 1 


drawn with a ſtrong fire, proving often of this co- 


Jour at firſt; ſmelling ſtrongly ef the cloves z but 


(2) Hoffmann, Obſervat. phyfice-chymic@, lib, i, ob. 3. 
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an taſte $1448 pungent, very much leſs ſo 
than the * extrad. Neither the remaining 
Clove nor decoction have any conſiderable taſte ; the 
-pungency of this ſpice ſeeming to depend, not on 
the volatile or fixed parts ſeparately, but on the 
combination of the two ()). 

The oil of cloves commonly met with 3 in the 
ſhops, and received from the Dutch, is indeed high- 
I acrimonious: but this oil is plainly not the genu- 
ine diſtilled oil of che dove; for notwithſtanding its 
being more pungent than that which cloves afford by 
the common proceſs of diſtifiation, ' it contains a 
large admixture, oftentimes half its weight or 
more, of an infi pid expreſſed oil; as appears upon 
treating it with chte ſpirit, which diſſolves the 

pungent aromatic matter, and leaves the groſs inſt- 
pid oil. It is probably from an admixture of the 
Teſinous part of the clove, that this ſophiſticated oil 
receives both its acrimony nub meu as 


7 ee both the com- 
| mon and the genuine vil to be kept in the 
making eſſential oil of cloves both an article of 
22 materia medica and an officinal preparation: 
perhaps the cemmon oil, as being moſt pungent, 
beſt adapted for ſome external purpoſes, as the 


oy” 2k 


| = drucken e en 15 ae er 
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" CARYOPHYLUATH Pharm. Blink, = 
| yophillate vulgaris C. B. Avens, or HERB-BE= 
KIT : a roughiſh plant, with dark- coloured wing 
ed leaves, reſembling "thoſe of agrimony ; and | 
pentapetalous yellow flowers, | ſtanding” on tet- 
K aved cups on the e of the Rene 88 
; pain. 


G Neumann en aremat, | Obim, works: f. 
413. Canteuſer,m 1. ii. 1 363. ; 


followed; each, by e eee 
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with hooked” tails; : the roots are flender, full of 
fibres, of a dark browniſh colour on the outſide; 
and reddiſh within. It is perennial, grows wild 


in the woods and hedges, and is in flower 


greateſt part of the ſummer. 


The root of avens vom as a — 


tle ſtyptic, corroborant, and ſtomachie; and for 


theſe intentions continues, not undeſervedly, 


of ſome eſteem in foreign countries, though 've- 


ry little regarded among us. It bas a er | 


auſtere ſome what aromatic taſtes, and a very plea- 
ſañt ſmell, ſomewhat of the clove kind, eſpecially 


in the ſpring, and when produced in ary warm 
ſoils : ſuch as is the growth of cloſe, ſhady, moiſt 


places, has little and often nothing of this flavour. 
This root gives out its aſtringent matter equally 


to watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, its aromatic 
Aly to the latter: the aqueous in- 


part moſt perfe 
fuſion is of à reddiſh brown colour, the ſpirituous 


of a _ yellow. In diſtillation with water, it 


yields a fmall quantity of a whitiſh concrete oily 


matter, of a very grateful fragrance: the re- 
maining decoction, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence "of | 


an extract, is moderately aſtringent. On commit- 
ting to diſtillation the ſpirituous tincture, little or 


nothing comes over with the ſpirit; the aromatic 


part of the root, as well as the auſtere, remaining 


concentrated in the extract. The ſmell, which in 


* * 
RY ES Bae 
© - * 
N 
r 
> * 
” £ 


the tincture is concealed or ſuppreſſed by” the, men- n > 


7 ſtruum, e itſelf rae" when the ſpirit "is ASE +: 
drawn off. Wer; 


- 


CaRrOPHYLEUS: RUBER- 


| CARYOPHYLLA RUB RA Pharm. 
ie Caryopbyllus hortenſis ſeve Tunica Pharm. 


inh. Caryopbyllus altilts. major C. B. _ CLOVE- 


JULY-FLOWER, or SHLIrLo WER: A plant with 

ſmooth round jointed ſtalks, and graſs- like 
2 leaves de in pairs at the joints: 
the flower is compoſed of five petals, narrow at 


the "Vines, broad and Tagged at top, ſet | in an . or = 
_ 


* 
* 
a ” 
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long cylindrical cup, which is covered. at bottom 


with four ſhort ſcales forming as it were a ſecon- 
dary cup: after the flower has fallen, the cup be- 
comes a covering to a number of ſmall, flat, 

wrinkled, black ſeeds, It is perennial, one ſaid 
to be a native of Italy. 

Many ſpecies or varieties of theſe flowers are com- 
mon in our gardens. Thoſe employed for medi- 
cinal uſes, to which the name of clove- uly-flower 
is more particularly appropriated, are of a dee 

crimſon colour, and a pleaſant aromatic Fac 
ſomewhat akin to that of the clove ſpice : : their 


| taſte is bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. In drying 


their taſte becomes ſtronger, and their ſmell is 
not ſoon diſſipated as that of many other fragrant 


flowers. 


Clove-july-lowers have been mented as 
iacs and alexipharmacs. Simon Paull relates, 
that he has often cured malignant fevers by the 


uſe of a decoction of them; which, he ſays, 


powerfully promotes ſweat and | urine without 
greatly irritating nature, and at the ſame time 
raiſes the ſpirits, and abates thirſt, _ 

At preſent theſe flowers are valued chiefly for 


their fine flavour; which is readily. extracted by 


Syr. ca- 
ryoph. 
rubrorum 
* Ph. Lond. 
1 Fb. Edin. 


infuſion in water, and diſſipated even by light coction. 
Three pounds of the freſh flowers clipt from the 
heels, communicate, by infuſion in a cloſe. veſſel 
for a might, a grateful and moderately ſtrong 
ſmell, and a deep red colour, to five* and even 
to nine t pints of water: theſe liquors, with on 
proper quantity of fine ſugar, form very 

able ſyrups. On diſtilling the freſh- flowers 2 
water, the diſtilled liquor proves conſiderably im- 


pregnated with their fragrance, but no eſſential 


oil ſeparates, though ſeveral pounds of the flow- 
ers be ſubmitted to the operation The remain- 
ing decoction is of a deep red colour, and yields, 
upon being th a dark purpliſh red extract, 
of little or no ſmell, and or.” a biuenth, auſtere, 


ſubſaline taſte. 


Regigel 


8 
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RNectified ſpirit, digeſted on the W | 
ceives a much paler tincture than watery liquors, 
but extracts the whole of their active matter. 
In diſtillation or evaporation, ſpirit elevates much 
leſs than water; the ſpirituous extract retaining a 
conſiderable ſhare of the fine ſmell of the flow- 


ers, as well as their taſte : its colour is karin 
Jike that of the watery extract. | 


04814 CARYOPHYLEATH. 


04574 CARYOPHYLL ATA Pharm. Pariſ. : 
Cortex caryophylloides. CLove BARK : the bark 
of a tree of the clove kind, (caryephyllus aroma- 
ticus fructu rotundo, 'caryothyllen' plinii C. B.) 
brought from the iſland Cuba, Jamaica, and other 
parts / of the Weſt Indies; rolled up in quills; 
like cinnamon, but ſomewhat thinner, rougher on 
| the out ſide, and of a darker ruſty brown colour. 

This bark is a warm aromatic, nearly of the 
lame kind of ſmell and taſte with the clove ſpice, 
but weaker, and with a little admixture; as 3 
were of the cinnamon flavcur. It agrees neatiy 
with cloves alſo in regard to the ſolubility and 
volatility of its active principles. Tinctures of it 

in rectified ſpirit ſmell; and taſte ſtrongly of the 
bark: the watery infuſions are conſiderably im- 
pregnated with its ſmell, but have very little 
of its taſte. On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tinc- 
ture, the ſpirit which diſtils has little or nothing 
of its flavour: the remaining extract ſmells light- 
ly of the bark, and proves in taſte very hot and 
pungent, though much leſs ſo than the ſpirituous 
extract of cloves. In diſtillation with water, it 
yields a very ſmall portion of eſſential oil, nearly 
ſimilar in flavour to the oil of cloves, but more pun- 
gent than the genuine oil of that ſpice : the remain 
ing decoction is ungratefully auſtere and bitteriſh;: 

A bark of the ſame kind is ſometimes brought 
from the Eaſt Indies under the name of culitlawan 
or culilawan; a Malaccan compound word, of 
which the Latin cortex raryophylloides or clove 
bark is ſaid to be a tranſlation. That _—_— 


MAT ERIA MEDICA - 
ed in Europe by the name of culilawan is ticker 
than the other, and in colour approaches ſome- 
what more to Wanemee n, en dillers in 
imell or taſte, —- 

The ſame with this appears likewiſe to. ths: the 
earahaceitin of Baglivi; which he deſcribes as being 
in taſte like cloves, but very temperate and grate-. 
ful, and in colour having à great reſemblance to 
cinnamon; and which, he ſays, he made uſe of, 
with great t benefit, in decoction, for correcting 2 | 
mon Fo ſcorbutic diſſolution of the lymph, and. 

for enghening th Romach and Fun e 

1on fa 
Vu obſerves, that the outerinad-i inner . 
barks, and the barks of different parts of the tree, | 
differ ſomewhat in colour and in taſte from one 


another; (whence, probably, ſuch differences as 


may bave been obſerved in thoſe brought under 
different names into Europe); and that the bark 
of the root approaches both in appearance and in 
flavour to ſaſſafras, to avinch: it ben age in * 
ee ſubſtituted. 
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0481 FISTULARTS Pharm. Lond, | 
Caffia fiſtularis Pb. Edind. CsTIATISTUIA: 2 
hard woody cylindrical pod, of a tree reſembling 
the walnut, (caſſin fiſtula ale xandrina C. B.) which 
grows ſpontaneouſly in Egypt and the "warmeſt 
arts of the Eaſt Indies, and has: been thence i in- 
troduced into the Weſt. The or canes are 

diameter, and a foot or more in length; external - 
ly, of a dark brown colour, ſomewhat wrinkled, 
with a large ſeam running the whole length upon 
. ſide, and another leſs: viſible on the oppoſite 

one; internally, of a pale yellowiſh colour, di- 
vided by thin tranſverſe. woody plates into a num- 
ber of little cells, containing each a Mattiſh al 
ſeed with a ſoft black pulp. 

The pulp of caſia has a Gncetich toes Wow 
ed + cron as an, e acri- 

. mony. 


= ) Bali 2 circa ſaliva, Ons. p. 426. 


MAT ERIA MEDICA. | 
mony. The cafia of the Eaſt Indies has a more 
agreeable ſweetneſs, and leſs acrimony, than that 
of the Weſt ; and hence the former is univerſally 


preferred: they may be. diſtinguiſhed. from one 
another by the eye; the oriental canes being ſmall- 
er, ſmoother, and thinner-rinded, and their pulp 


of a deeper ſhining black colour, than the occi- 
dental. The lighter-canes of either ſort, and thoſe 
in which the ſeeds rattle on being ſhaken, are ge- 
nerally rejected: in theſe, indeed, the pulp has 
become dry, but it does not neceſſarily follow that 


it is damaged; it loſes. nothing in drying but its 


aqueous humidity, and by this loſs it ſhould ſeem 
to be effeQually ſecured. from growing mouldy 
or ſour, inconveniences to which in its moiſt ſtate 
it is very ſubject. | | : 


'The pulp of caſia, whether moiſt or dry, | diſ= © 
ſolves both in water and in reQtified ſpirit ; readi- 


ly in the former, ſlowly and difficultly in the lat- 
ter, and not totally in either : the part which re- 
mains undiſſolved appears to be of little or no ac- 
tivity. It is uſually extracted by boiling. the 
bruiſed pods in water, or evaporating the ſtrain- 
ed ſolution. to a due conſiſtence: the exhaling va- 


pour carries off nothing conſiderable of the caſia. 


As it is very apt to grow ſour in keeping, only 
ſmall quantities ſhould be prepared at a time. 

| Caſia, in doſes of a few. drams, is a gentle lax- 
ative; of good uſe in coſtive habits, in inflamma- 
tory caſes where purgatives of the more acrid or 
irritating kind can have no place, and, as Geot- 


froy obſerves, in the painful tenſion of the belly 
which ſometimes. follows the imprudent uſe of an- 


- timonials. - It is rarely given in ſuch doſes as to 
have the full effect of a cathartic ; the quantity 
. neceſlary for this purpoſe, an ounce and a half or 
two ounces, being apt to nauſeate the ſtamach, 
and produce flatulencies and gripes, eſpecially if 
the caſia is not of a very good kind: mild aroma- 
- tics, and dilution with warm liquors, are the beſt 
ene {nn oi 1 


. 
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It is ſometimes acuated with the ſtronger pur- 
gatives, or with the antimonial emetics; of which 
Jaſt it is ſaid by ſome to diminiſh the activity ſo 
far, that four grains and a half of the tartarum 


_ emeticum may be taken, in a decoction of caſia, 


by thofe who can bear but one grain and a half 
of the antimonial preparation by itſelf (a). It 


is often joined alſo as an auxiliary to the milder 


purgatives, as cryſtals of tartar, tamarinds, and 


Manna; and of theſe, particularly of the lat- 


ter, it is ſuppoſed to increaſe the-/ cathartic 
virtue: a mixture of four drams of caſia, and 


one and a half or two of manna, is faid, by 
Valliſneri, to parge as much as twelve drams 
of caſia or thirty-twoof manna by themſelves. 


It is obſervable, that during the uſe of caſia, 


the utine appears frequently of a green colour, 


and ſometimes where the quantities taken are con- 
ſiderable, of a dark brown or blackiſh, ' 


CASIA LIGNEM, -/ 
\CASIA LIGNEA Pharm. Pariſ. Ca- 


'SIA LIGNEA: the bark of a tree of the cinna- 


mon kind, (cinnamomum ſeu canella malavarica & 


javenenſis C. B.): brought from the Eaſt Indies; 


exactly reſembling cinnamon in appearance, but 
diſtinguiſhable by its breaking ſhort or ſmooth, 


4 
- 


while cinnamon breaks fibrous or ſhivery like 


This bark reſembles cinnamon in aromatic fla- 


vour as well as in external appearance; but dif- 
fers in being weaker, or containing leſs active mat- 


ter, and in its abounding with a viſcous mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtance. Chewed, it diſſolves as it were 


in the mouth into a kind of ſlime: powdered and 


boiled in water, it renders a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of the fluid thick and glutinous, ſo as to con- 
crete on cooling into the conſiſtence of a gefl. 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, digeſted on the bark, 


diſſolves and extracts its aromatic matter; the pow- 


der retaining its mucilage, ſo as to form a geny 
Es 7 wi 


(a. Malouin, Chimie medicinale, part. ji, chap. Sh 
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with water as at firſt. The aromatie part may f 


be ſeparated alſo by diſtillation with water; z in 
beg 3 if a large quantity of caſia is uf- 


portion of eſſential oil may be col- 
Dae The ſpicy principle of the caſia, thus 
freed from the mucilage, in the form of ſpirituous 
tincture, or g eee extract, or diſtilled water, * 


or eſſential dil, Ih (qr the ſame-with that of cin- 
namon; provid 
that they have not received an empyreumatic tant 


in the operation, an inconvenience to which they _ 
are very ſubject on account of the mucilaginous = 


matter ſwelling up and burning to the veſſel, 


in regard to the diſtilled fluids, - 


Caſia lignea was employed by the ancients as 2 SE 


ſuccedaneum to cinnamon, of which i it was reckon- 
ed equivalent to half its own quantity. At preſent, 


it is not unfrequently mixed with, or ſubſtituted to, 


that ſpice in the ſhops, but is ſcarcely ever made vn} 


hos ns under its OWN name. 


CASTOREUM:. 


CASTOREUM Fh. Lond. & Edinb, Cas- 


rok: the inguinal glands of the caſter or beaver ; 
a four-footed amphibious animal, frequent in ſeve- 


ral parts of Euro pes and in North America. Theſe 
erent ſhapes and ſizes, covered 


glands are of di 
with a thick ſkin, including an unctuous liquid mat- 
ter, which in keeping grows dry and hard : on cut- 
ting the dry cods, as they are called, they are found 


fall of a brittle friable ſubſtance, of a browniſh red 


coldur, interſperſed with fine membranes and fibres 
f 3s 8 The beſt caſtor comes from 

Ruſſia in * ge, round, hard cods; an inferior ſort, 
ſmaller and — ja from Dantzick; the worſt of 
all from New England, in longiſh thin cods. 


Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong not agreeable ſmell, and 
8 biting bitteriſh nauſeous taſte : the other forts are 


weaker than that of Ruſſia, yet more ungrateful. 


It is generally looked upon as one of the capital ner- 


vine, antiſpaſmodic and antihyſteric medicines : its 


virtues have SOUS been much exaggerated 


* | 
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but though they are not near ſo great as they have 


Gs 4 


vertheleſs to be conſiderable. The common doſe is 
from two or three grains to a ſcruple ; though it has 
been ſometimes taken by drams, and theſe doſes ve- 
rmomneencdtek.: out et hes 

| "Redified ſpirit, proof fpirit, and water, extrad; 
by the aſſiſtance of heat, nearly all the active mat- 


ter of caſtor : rectified fpirit diſſolves moſt readily 
the finer and leſs ungrateful, . the more 


U 
Es 
4 * 
4 % 
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| nauſeous bitter part: proof ſpirit equally, but 
Tinct. ca- difficultly, on both. Three ounces of powdered 
ſtore! Ruſſia caſtor, digeſted with a gentle heat, for three 


Pb, Edinb. days, in a quart of rectified ſpitit, communicated a 


deeper reddiſh tincture, and a ſtronger though ra- 
ther leſs ungrateful taſte, than four ounces did to the 


fame quantity of proof ſpirit by maceration with - 


Pb. Lond. out heat for ten days. On digeſting in the two ſpi- 


rits equal quantities of the powder, with equal de- 
grees of heat, for ten or twelve hours, the tincture 
in proof ſpirit proved ſenſibly moſt ungrateful, and 
that in reQified ſpirit poſſeſſed moitperteRty the ſpe· 


| cific flavour of the caſtor: an infuſion in boiling water 
was bitterer and more nauſeous than either. The 


caſtor remaining after the action of water, retained 


a little of its flavour, but nothing of its nauſeous bit- 


terneſs; that left by rectified ſpirit retained a little 


of the latter, but nothing of the former. 


In diſtillation, it gives over to water the whole of 
Aq. caſto- its ſmell and flavour: a quart of water, diſtilled from 


rei an ounce of Ruſſia caſtor, receives a qi 
Ph. Lond. ftrong impregnation, but gradually lofes great 


part of it in being kept. It is faid, that on ſubmit- 
ting to this operation large quantities of the caſtor, 


a ſmall portion of eſſential oil is obtained, which 
ſmells exceedingly ftrong, and diffuſes its ungrateful 
ſcent to a great diſtance (b). This odorous and moſt 


active principle of the caſtor is carried off by water 


. Marius, Caſtorolagia aucta ab Francs, þ. 74: ; 


( Cartheuſer, Fundamenta m. m. ſed. xii. cap. 48. 


I Eds 8 1 E ˙A EY Ve was  * % 
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in a very gentle heat; infuſions or light decoctions + 
which are very nauſeous, yielding, however ſſowi , 
inſpiſſated, a hrittle extract, which has nothing of 
the ſpecific flavour of the drug, and proves in taſte 
but weakly though ungratefully bitteriſn. Rectiſi- 
ed ſpirit, on the other hand, diſtilled from the tine- 
ture made in that menſtruum, 2 over ſcarcely 
any ſenſible impregnation; nearly all that it had ex+ 

_ trated from the caſtor, remaining entire in the in- 
ſpiſſated maſs, which proves of an unctuous conſiſt- 
ence; not eaſily reducible to dryneſs. ge 
Caſtor is commonly joined in preſcription with the 
deobſtruent fetid gums, volatile alkaline ſalts, the 
volatile oily ſpirits,. and other materials. of ſimilar 
intention. The volatile gil ſpirits. are well 
adapted alſo. 3s menſtrua for diflolving the active 
matter both of the caſtor and of the fetid gums ; at 
the ſame time that they prove in many caſes excelr 

lent additions to their virtue, as particularly in ſome 
hyſteric diſorders, and the ſeveral ſymptoms. whigh Tin. ca- 
accompany them: in this view, an ounce of Ruſ- 83 Z 


ſia caſtor and half as much aſafetida, are digeſted Fb. Edi 
about ſix days, in a cloſe veſſel, with a pint of the 
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 CASUMUNA'R Ph. Lond. Caſſumniar 
froe Caſmunar Pb. Ed. Bingalle 5 Riſagen. C. 
Muna; the root of an Faſt India plant, of which. 
we have no certain account; brought oer in irre- 
gular flices of various forms, ſome èut tranſverſely 
and others longitudinaſly : the cortical part js marx- 
ed with circles, and of a duſky browniſh colours? 
the internal part dine and unequally yellow. 
Ĩ bis root was intfaduced ſome time ago by Mar- 
loe, as a medicine of uncommon efficacy in hyſte- 
ric, epileptic, paralytic, and other nervous giſor- 
ders, At preſent it is ſometimes res as a ſto- 
machic, but its uſe is not yet become fo general as 
it ſeems to deſerve. It is an elegant mild groma- | 


1 
* 
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MATERIA MEDICA 
tic, A warm, -lightly- bitteriſh, in ſmell 
ſomewhat reſembling ginger. Its virtues are ex- 


traQted in perfection by rectified ff pirit, and on 
drawing off the — from — filtered tines 


ture, remain concentrated in the inſpiſſated maſs; 3 


which ſmells very agreeably, and impreſſes on the 
organs of taſte a grateful bitteriſnneſa, and a durable 
'glowing warmth, nota fiery or pungent heat. Both 
wo tinehure and extratt e 


EDR Us. | 
CEDRINUM LIG NOM Pharm Per 


| Cedrus conifera folifc! laricis & B. Cxpax or Li- 


BANUS :' a large evergreen coniferous tree, with 
very narrow {tiff ſharp-pointed leaves ſtanding ſeve- 


ral together in tufts. It is a native of the bleak 


Tnowy mountains of Syria, and is not as yet become 


common in this kingdom. 


The cedar is one of the dab ede trees; 


in its general medicinal qualities ſimilar to the fir, 


© but in ſome reſpeQts different. The reſinous j uice, 
extracted from inciſions made in the trunk, has a 


ſtronger and more agreeable kind of ſmell, and is 
much more diſpoſed to concrete into a ſolid brittle 


_ maſs, without loſing much of its valuable parts in 


the exſiccation. - The wood, Which is of a fine 
Teddiſh-colour and very light, is likewiſe more fra- 
gran ant than the fir, and its odorous matter leſs vo- 

tile: a tincture of it in rectified ſpirit, which is 
reddiſh like the wood itſelf, being E. e to di- 


ſtillation, the ſpirit brings over nothing of its virtue; 


all the active matter of the cedar remaining behind, 
concentrated into an elegant balſamic extract. Even 
boiling water does not eaſily carry off its flavour: 
the watery extra& imells conſiderably of the wood, 


and is in taſte bitteriſh and ſaline. Marggraf re- 


lates, that on keeping the extract for ſome time, 
ſmall cryſtals ſhot upon the ſurface, which were 
found on trial to be common ſalt: and that on di- 
ſtilling the wood with water, it yielded about one 
hs its own eight of a thick, ye 1 | 

"FM ential 


MATERIA MEDICA | 
| _effſentidl. oil, which grew thicker in a moderate 
degree of cold, and quite conſiſtent in a ſtrong one 


(a). In the ſaline nature of the watery extra, 
this wood differs from all the. reſinous ones that 


have been examined; and in the thic and 


congelability of its eſſential oil, from al ba tithe 
lignum aloes and yellow ſaunders. 1 | 
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 CENTAURIUM' MINU'S Pharm. 
Lond. & Edinb. & C. B. LESSER CENTAURY: 


2 ſmall plant, with three ribbed, ſomewhat oval ” 


< leis ſet in pairs on the ſtalks; which divide, 


towards the top, into ſeveral branches, bearing 


umbel- like cluſters of bright red, funnel · haped 
little o long capſules full of very ſmall feeds. 


flowers in July. 
The * —— N of centaury: are 0 hd. 
ters, of ſcarcely any ſmell or particular flavour. 
The ſeeds alſo are very bitter; the petala of the 
flowers, and the roots, almoſt inſipid. The flow- 
ery tops are generally made choice of, and are of 
conſiderable eſtimation in the n an aucb: 
Toborant ſtomachic bitters. 
The active parts of this plant are diſſolved 1 rea- 


aily both by water and rectified ſpirit, the herb, 


after infuſion in ſufficient quantities of either men- 
ſtruum, remaining inſipid: infuſions of the 


| leaves in water are of a paler or deeper brown- _ | 


b iſh colour, according as they are leſs or more 

ſaturated; to recified ſpirit, the freſh leaves give 
a green, "the dry a dark browniſh red tincture. 
| All theſe liquors are - ſufficiently elegant bit» - 
| ter. 


Vater takes up, along with the bitter, a large | 


quantity of an inffpid- mucilaginous ſubſtance, 
whereas reQified ſpirit moms to diffolve-little*more 
wang hs IO ber art 
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flowers, cut into five acute ſegments, followed 5 | 
is annual, grows wiki; een e and 


„ on . 
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dtiate ſpaces, with a ſerrated margin: the ſtalk di- 
vides, towards the upper part, into ſeveral branch- 


root * c a number of coats ; 3 producing 
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ting the two ſolutions to the ſame conſiſſ 


_ the watery extract proves much leſs 2 


the fpirituous, and its quantify above four times 
greater: according to Cartheuſer's experiments, 


am ounce of the herb y wich water above half 
an ounce of extract, t with ow 1 two 


ſcruples. 


CENTAURTIUM MAUS. 


-CENTAURIUM MAFUS, fove Rba- 
gonticum vulgare afficinarum, Pharm. Furiſ. Cen- 
aur ium 'majus folro ee lacinias diviſa C B. 
GxkAT CENT AURY: a large plant, with the leaves 


compoſed of oblong ſerrated ſegments ſet in pairs 


on a middle rib, which is edged, in the interme- 


es, bearing on the tops, round ſoft ſcaly heads, 


from which come forth blueiſh floſculi, followed hy 


-down incloſing the ſeeds. It is perennial, a native 

of the ſouthern parts of Europe, ; and raiſed with 

ws in \gardens. 

be root of this plant, of a dark blackiſh colour 
on the outſide, is internally reddiſh, and yields, 

jen a juice of a deep red. It has a flight 

ſmell, not diſagreeable; and in chewing diſcovers 


* wiſcous fweetiſhneſs and roughneſs, with ſome de- 


of acrimony. It is reckoned aperient and 


<orroborant, and ſuppoſed to be:particularly uſeful 
_ in alvine faxes; in which intention it has by ſame 


been greatly recommended, though — much 
inferiour to the root whoſe place it was employed 


| to ſupply, to wit, the true rhapontic. Among us 


it has long been diſcarded from practice, and is now 


dropped by the callegaatbeth of London and 


8 
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"CEP A Pharm. Lond. & au. Cee ulgaris 

e: B. ONlox ' à plant with a ſingle bulbous 


* 
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long fiſtular leaves, and a tall naked bellied Ralk, 
bearing a large cluſter of ns SI white flow- 


ers, each of which is followed by à roundiſh cap- 
ſule, containing a number of black r ſeeds 
It is cultivated in gardens for culinary uſes 


Onions are very acrid, ſtimulating, and of little 
nouriſhment. Taken freely i in bot tilious diſpoſi- 


tions, they produce flatulencies, _ thirſt, headachs, 


and febrile ſymptoms. In cold flu ggiſh phlegma- 
tic temperaments, they are of ſervice; warm- 


ing the habit, attenuating viſcid humours, and 4 


promo the natural excretions, particularly ex- 
pe toration and- urine. They are likewiſe power- 

ly antiſeptic,” and by virtue of this quality are 
recommended by ſome as a ſalubrious addition te 
the food in ſcorbutic caſes. Externally, they are 
employed in cataplaſms for ſuppurating hard tu- 
mours : ſome recommend them alſo to be rubbed 
on bald places for promoting the growth of hair. 


Frederick Hoffmann reports that ſuppreſſions of 


urine, in are ſpeedily. Sh, by the 


application of roa | anions to the region of the 


The root, which is 0 moſt ert part of 


the plant, loſes. att” in drying,. both of itt 


ſmell and taſte, together with near ſeven eighths 
of its weight. "It gives out its virtue, by infuſion, 
both to water and to rectiſied ſpirit, but not rea- 
and nor completely, to either. In diſtillation, 

the whole of its acrimony and peculiar flavour ariſe 


Vith water, and a very conſiderable part with ſpirit: 


the diftilled water ſmells exceeding ſtrongly and of- 


fenfively of the onion, but no eſſential oil could be 


3 on ſubmitting to the operation ſeveral 

of the root. The watery decoction, inſpiſ- 
fated to the conſiſtence of an extract, is very mu- 
cilaginous, but of ſcarcely any particular taſte; 


| and the taſte of the ſpirituous extract is very weak. 
The active matter of onions. appears therefore to 


be of a much more volatile kind than that of gar- 
5 e * or 8 it nou Agrees. 
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BEES WAX: a ſolid concrete, collected 


| from vegetables by the bee; and extracted from 


the combs, after the honey is got out, by heating 
and preſſing them: lighter than water, heavier 
than proof ſpirit; ſoluble in rectified ſpirit, very 
ſparingly, and not without the aſſiſtance of heat, 
into a gelatinous liquid; not diſſoluble at all in 
watery liquors; melting, by a heat à little greater 
than that which the hand can ſupport, into the ap- 
pearance of oil, and in this ſtate eafily miſcible 
with oils and liquid fats ; readily inflammable, and 
burning totally away; almoſt totally ariſing in di- 
ſtillation, partly in form of a thick empyreumatic 
oil, and partly in that of a conſiſtent butyraceous 


matter, which by repeated diſtillation becomes 
fluid and thin. e eee B72 . 2 
I. CERA FLAVA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Yellow 
wax; in the ſtate wherein it is obtained from the 
combs. When new, it is of a lively yellow, ſome- 
what tough, yet eaſy to break: by age, it loſes 
its fine colour, and becomes harder and more 
EF 
2. CERA ALBA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. White 
wax : the yellow wax artificially bleached, by re- 
ducing it into thin flakes, expoſing theſe for 4 


length of time to the fun and open air, and ſprink 


ling them occaſionally with water: when "ſuffici: 
ently whitened, the wax is melted and caſt” into 


FP Ilow wax, when in perfection, has an 


agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that of ho- 
ney : by long keeping, and in the proceſs by which _ 
it is whitened, its ſmell is in good meaſure diſſipated. 

Diſtilled with water, 'by a boiling heat, it impreg- 
nates the liquor ſlightly with its ſcent, but gives no 
appearance of any eſſential oil; nor is the whole 


of its odorous matter to be eaſily ſeparated by this 


proceſs. Chewed, it proves tenacions, does not 


| mingle with the ſaliva, or diſcover any particular | 


taſte. The gelatinous ſolution, obtained by boil 


5 


MATERTA MEDI cx. RR 
ing it in ſpirit of wine, by mixture with a thick * 
mucilage of gum-arabic, becomes ſoluble in water, 

ſo as to form therewith an emulſion or milky li- 
quor: the wax itſelf is made in like manner ſoluble, 
without the intervention of ſpirit, by thoroughly 
mixing it with the gum in fine powder: when 
thus diſſolved, it proves fill inſipid, and perfectly 
void of acrimony. 

The chief medicinal uſe of war is in plaſters, 
unguents, and other like external applications; 
partly for giving the requiſite conſiſtence to other 
ingredients; and partly on account of its o. . . 

emollient quality. The yellow ſort, diſſolved into 5 
an emulſion, or mixed with ſperma ceti, oil of 
> almonds, conſerve of roſes, & c. into the form: of: 
an electary; or divided, by ſtirring into it, when Pulvis mc. 
melted over a gentle fire, as much, as it will take taceus ce- 
up, of powdery matters, as the compound crabs- ratus Pha, 
claw powder; is given alſo internally, and often Edinb. 
with great ſueceſs, in diarrhceas and dyſenteries, 
for obtunding the aerimony of the humours, — 
plying the natural mucus of the neee 
healing their excoriations or eroſions. | 
The empyreumatic oil, into which wax is re · 
ſolved by diſtillation. with a ſtrong heat, is greatly 
recommended by Boerhaave and others, for h 
chaps and roughneſs of the ſkin, for diſcuſſing chil 
dan and, with the aſſiſtance of proper fomens 
tations and exerciſe, againſt ſtiffneſs of the joints 
and contractions of the tendons. It is, doubtleſs, 
highly emollient, but does not appear to have any 
other quality by which it can act in external ap- 
plications: it has nothing of the acrimony or pun- 
gency, which prevail in all the other known di- 
ſtilled vegetable oils; though in ſmell it is not a 
Attle diſagreeable and empyreumatic, a circum | 
ſtance which occaſions it to be at preſent more 
rarely uſed than it has been heretofore. As the 
wax ſwells up greatly in the diſtillation, it is cn 
venient to divide it, by melting it with twice its Oleum ce. 
weight of ſand, or putting the ſand above it in r Pharm, 
the retort, chat it VO mingle * the wax when Edinb, 
S 4 Ol 
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brought into fuſion. The oil, which is preceded by : 
a ſmall quantity of acid liquor, congeals in the 
pick of the retort, from whence it may be melted _ 
don by applying a live coal, and made fluid Mo 3 
N it two or three times without ene 


CBTERAJCH. 2 
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ASPLENIUM "fro Cererach Pb. Peri: 0. 
terach officinarum C. B. Scolopendria vera Tragi, 
SPLEENWORT or MILTWASTE? a fmall buſhy. 
plant, growing in fiſſures of rocks and old walls; 
conſiſting of capillary blackiſh roots, and long 
narrow leaves, cut dom to the rib,” on each fide, 
alternately, into a number of oblong obtuſe narrow 


ſſections with broad baſes. It has no ſtalk or 


flower: the ſeeds are a yellow ek e on 


iihe backs of the leaves 


The leaves of ceterach have an ierdacooue; uy 
cilaginous;* roughiſn taſte, and no conſiderable 
ſmell: with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol, they 
ſtrike a blackiſh colour. They ſtand recommended 
as a pectoral, . ſimilar to maidenhair, to Which 
they have been frequently joined in infuſions and 
apozems; and likewiſe as an aperient in obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera. Mr. Morand' relates, that 
there has lately been diſcovered in them an excel. 
lent diuretic virtue; that they were ufed with great 
ſucceſs by count DYAuteuil, 4 Spaniſh naval com- 
mander, againft the gravel, with which he was 
violently tormented ; that they have ſince come 
greatly into uſe at Paris, Verdun, and Grenoble; 
that from the obſervations made there, they ap- 
pear to gently. carry off ſand, cleanſe the kidneys, 

and allay pains in the urinary paſſage 3 -and that 
the way of uſing them is, to drink "infuſions of. 
them in the morning as «I with the addition of 
ſuch other medicines as particular caſes may re- 
quire. 4 1 1 15 „ £52 F N . 3 
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OEVADILLA 


CEVADILLA biſpanorum Ph, Wy 4 
hordeolum,) Sebadilla. Sabadilla., Hordeum cau- 
ſticum C. B. IN DñIAN cavsric BARLEY: : the ſeed 
veſſe} of a Mexican plant, reſembling in its form 
and ſtructure a barley ear, but with {maller leeds, 
not above the ſize of linſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds appear, from the accounts given of 
them by ſome authors, to be the ſtrongeſt, of the 
vegetable cauſtics. Monardes reports, that in pu- 
trid verminous ulcers, and gangrenes, they have the. 
{ame effects as corroſive ſublimate, or the actual 


cautery; and that the way of uſing them ie ts = 


ſprinkle a little of the powdered ſeed upon the part, 
or, for the greater ſafety, to dilute it with watery. 
liquots, and apply lint dipped in the mixture (a). In 

Linnæus's amenitates academice' they are ſaid to be 
the moſt effectual of all medicines for deſtroying: 
cutaneous inſects in children. In France, they are 
ranked among the officinals: in thus Ne 77 | 
are very rarely to be met wit. 


CHAREFOLIUM. 


CHERBFOLIUM' Pb. Edinb. 3 
Pbyllum wo C. B. Gingidium. Cngrvit: 
an umbeltiferous plant, with winged leaves fome-' 
what like thoſe o parſley, roducing ſmooth long- 
iſh ſeeds ſhaped like a bitd's beak. It is a native of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, and fown annually | 
with us in gardens. op 

Cuxkvil. is a ſalubrious culinary bad "ſuſfici- 
ently grateful both to the palate and ſtomach; . 
lightly aromatic; gently aperient and diuretic. 
The expreſſed juice 


and others in dropſies; and Geoffroy relates, that 
he has found it, from experience, of remarkable - 
ſervice in this diſeaſe, that it acts mildly and with⸗ 
ont irritation, and abates inflammatory ſymptoms.” 
He directs N or four ounces of the e 


1 | juice, 
(a) 5 Hifteria 1 tom, il. 5. 1246. 


is recommended by Riverius 


MATERTIAMEDI 
juice, with ſeven or eight grains of nitre, and half 
an ounce of a ſyrup of the five opening roots, to 
be taken daily every four hours; though he inti- 
mates alſo that the chervil juice has ſucceeded 


without any aſſiſtance. He -obſerves that it is to 


be uſed with caution where the patient is troubled 
with a cough or a ſpitting of blood, as being liable 
to aggravate theſe complaints, in conſequence. of a 
nitrous ſalt by virtue of en he n e. this j Pcs 
to .. 

Tb depurated juice, inſpiſſated to the conſiflence _ 
of an extract, is manifeſtly faline to the taſte, but 
not entirely of the nitrous kind: it is more pungent 
than nitre, and did not viſibly deflagrate in the fire. 
Of the aromatic flavour of chervil, little or nothing 
accompanies the juice; though water, as well as 
ſpirit, extracts greateſt part of it by infuſion, The 
aromatic matter of this herb is of a very volatile 
kind, being ſoon diffipated in drying or boiling: in 
diſtillation: with water, there ſeparates from the 
aqueous fluid a ſmall portion of eſſential oil, re- 
ſembling in taſte, as eee nme _ Wy 
tial oil of fennel-ſeeds. f 


c HIN DR TS. 


_CHAMADRYS Pb. Lond. we eve 
Triſſago Ph. Edinb. Chamedrys minor repens C. B. 
Cbamædrys vulgo vera exiſtimata F. B. GERMAx- 
pkER: a low creeping. ſhrubby plant; with ſquare 
ſtalks; ſmall ſtiff oval leaves, notched from about 
the middle to the extremity, like thoſe of the oak. 
tree, ſet in pairs at the joints; and purpliſh labi - 
ated flowers, ſet thick together, 5 the upper 
lip. It grows wild in ſome of the woods of France, 
by and Switzerland : with us it is raiſed 1 in 
gardens, and flowers in June and July. - | 
The leaves and tops of germander have 2 * : 
rately bitter taſte, accompanied with a weak aro- 
matic flavour, which is diminiſhed a little in drying, 
but not totally diſſipated in keeping for ſeveral. 
months. They ſtand recommended as mild ape - 
rients and corroborants, in uterine and other ob- 
ee 
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| firuQtions, intermitting fevers, and in the rheuma- 
tim and gout. They make a principal ingredient : 
in the alterative antiarthritic compoſitions .pre- | 
ſcribed by. the ancients; whoſe uſe has lately been 


revived, with, little variation ; and which 5 ſaid, 
when long perſiſted in, by ſtrengthening the habit, 


rendering the blood more fluid, and promoting per- 


ſpiration, to prevent returns of the gouty paroxyſms. 
In ſome-arthritic caſes, theſe and other warm bit- 
ter medicines- have been of conſiderable ſervice: 
in others, they, have been continued for years with- 


out any apparent benefit; in others, particularly 


in hot diſpoſitions, in perſons of an advanced age, 
and who had dong ſuffered the diſeaſe, the abate- 
ment they procured of the gouty prog ne bas 
been followed by ſymptoms more alarming. 

The tops of the plant, gathered when the Tecds 


are formed, are generally preferred to the leaves. 


Their doſe, i in ſubſtance, dried and powdered, is 
from half a dram to a dram or more. They give 
ont their virtues both to watery aud. ſpirituous 
menſtrua; and tinge the former of a yellowiſh | co- 
Jour inclining more or leſs to brown, according to 


the degree of ſaturation ; the latter of a deep green. 


Water ſeems to diſſolve the bitter matter more per- 
fectly than pure ſpirit; the watery extract being 
ſtronger 1 in taſte than the ſpirituous, though the 
quantity of both extracts, according to ata 
re is very nearly alike. „ 


N A M E L U 


5 CAM OMILE: a plant with finely Aided 
leaves; ; and moderately large flowers, ſtanding ſo- 


litary on the tops of the ſtalks, upon long naked 


pedicles: the flower is. compoſed of a number of 
White petala, ſet round a yellow convex diſk. 


I. CHRAMAMELUM Pb. Lond. e 5 
nobile Ph, Edinb. Cbamæmelum nobile ſeu leucantbe- 
mum odoratius C. B. Chamomilla. Trailing pe- 


rennial camomile, called Roman. It is found wild 
in HE moiſt paſture e in ſeveral parts of En- 


| 5 
© 1 * 
2 34 


flowers in June and July. 


5% 
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gland, but commonly cultivated in gardens, and 


The leaves and flowers of this ple 
ſtrong, not ungrateful fmell; and a very bitte 


nauſeous taſte. The flowers are fomewhat bit. 


terer, and conſiderably more aromatic than the 
leaves; and the yellow difk of the flower is, in 


both reſpects, far- ſtronger than the white petala. 


The ſmell, as well as the taſte, is rather improved 
than weakened by careful drying, and does not ſoon 


ſuffer any conſiderable diminution in keeping. 


This plant, beſides its general virtues as a bitter, 
has been ſuppoſed to have ſome degree of à carm 
native, anodyne, and antiſpaſmodic power, de- 


pending on its odorous matter. It is recommended 


in colics of different kinds, particularly fuch as 
ariſe from flatulencies or cold; in hyfterical and hy- 


pochondriacal diſorders, and nephritic pains ; in th 


pains of childbed women, and deficiencies of the 


uterine purgations ; and intermitting fevers, where 


3 viſcidity of the humours, or obſtructions of the 


_ viſcera, render the Peruvian bark ineffectuał or pre- 


„ 


judicial. In this laſt intention, the camomile is 
generally aſſiſted by fixt alkaline ſalts, fal ammo- 


niac, or other aperients, and often, alſo, by cor- 


roborating materials: Baglivi's preparation of ca- 
momile, which he looks upon as the moſt certain 
fpecific in obſtinate intermittents (a), was probably 


rather a compoſition of this kind, than any par- 


ticular preparation of the camomile alone. The 
doſe of the dry flowers, in ſubſtance, is from ten 
or twelve grains to half a dram or more; in de- 
coction or infuſion, two drams. _, 2 


Camomile flowers give out their virtues both to | 


water and reQified ſpirit ; infuſions made in the 
former are of a yellowiſh brown colour, in the lat- 


ter of a bright gold yellow): when the flowers have 
been dried fo as to be pulverable, the infuſions 


rove more grateful than when they are freſh or 


mpregnate the aqueous fluid pretty ſtrongly _ 


4% De fibra motrice & morboſa, cap. xiii, Oper. p. 389 


have a 


t moderately dryed. Diſtilled with water, they 


ad 
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With the fragrance of the more odoriferous flowers 


Mather: hone the camomile, 
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their 1 if the quantity of camomile, ſub- 


mitted to the operation, is large, a little eſſential | 
5 ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface of the water, Ol. eſſent, 

ur yellow with a caſt of greeniſh or brown, gor. cha- 
I a pungent taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell exactiy re- mzm. Phe, 
ſembling that of the camomile, DecoRiens of Lond, 
the flowers, inſpiſſated, though with a very gentle | 
heat, to the conſiſtence of honey, loſe almoſt all Extrat. 
the peculiar flavour of the plant, retaining its bit- flor. cha- 
terneſs entire: the extract diſcovered to the taſte a 3 
flight ſaline kind of auſterity joined to the bitter; 
and on keeping for ſome months, threw off to the 


| ſurface a number of minute faline cryſtals. - 


ReAified ſpirit, drawn off from the ſpirituous 


- tincture, brings over likewiſe a part of the flavour 


of the camomile, but leaves a conſiderable part 
behind in the extract. The ſmell is in great mea- 
ſure covered or ſuppreſſed by the ſpirit, in all the 
fpirituous preparations; but the taſte, both in the 
ſpirituous tincture and extract, is con derably 
ſtronger than in the watery, | 
The leaves and flowers 8 3 
externally, in diſcutient and — fomenta- 
tions, and in emollient and carminative glyſters. 
They appear, from Dr, Pringle's experiments, 
to ſtand very high in the ſcale of antiſepties; the 
ſoluble part of the flowers reſiſting the putrefac- 
tion of animal fleſh, with a power-at leaſt one 
hundred and twenty times greater than ſea ſalt. 
Some . endeavour to impregnate oil olive with the 
active matter of the camomile, for external uſes, 
by gently boiling the freſh-herb and flowers bruiſed, 
in thrice their quantity of the oil, till they be- 
come criſp; and then ſtraining and preſſing out Ol. cha- 
the fluid. A preparation of this kind might be mæm. Pha. 
obtained to better purpoſe, by a proceſs ſimilar Edinbd'. 
to that, whereby expreſſed oils are . perfumed 


(fee BEN); or by infuſing the flowers in the oil 
without heat; for the ſtrong heat, neceſſary for 
making the fluid boil, impreſſes a diſagreeable 
taint, and diſſipates greateſt - __ of the A 


2, Crna A- | 


rn bn Abi 
Qt Ga AMEAMELUM "FLORE PLENO: Cham. 


- bg Pere 'nobile flore multiplici C. B. Double camo- 
mile: a variety of the foregoing,” produced by 
culture; differing in the flowers being double, or 


having ſeveral rows of the white "petals, and the 


OL: Liſd proportionably ſmaller. 


The ſingle and double flowered iam have 


deen often uſed indifcrimmately, and are allowed to 
de fo uſed by the faculty of Paris. The leaves 
of the two plants are indeed alike, in quality a 


well as in their external form: but with regard to 
the flowers, as their active matter is almoſt wholly 
confined -to the yellow difk, and as the ſingle 


have large diſks, but the double very ſmall ones, 


and when very double, ſcarcely any at all; it i 


| | eons that the latter cannot be equivalent to the 


rmer unleſs taken in much greater quantity; 
and that therefore the ſingle or large-diſked flowers 
alone ought to be employed for medicinal uſes. 
3. CHAMEMELUM 'VULGARE, Anthemis, 


| Area vulgare Ieucuntbemum dioſcoridis C. B. 


Common camomile; upright, TO growing 
wild in corn fields. 

This ſpecies alſo is allowed by: the faculty of 
Paris to be ufed indifferently with the Roman ca- 
momile. Both its leaves and. flowers are much 
weaker than thoſe of the Roman, and their ſmell 


of a leſs agreeable kind: ſometimes they have 


ſcarce any ſmell at all. They yield in diſtillation 


_ conſiderably leſs oil: from eight pounds of the 


flowers of the Roman were obtained about five 


drams, or a very little more; from the ſame quan- 


tity of thoſe of the common, ' ſcarcely three drams. 


I be oils of the two plants are in ſmell and taſte 


nearly alike, but in colour remarkably different, that 


- of the common being of a beautiful deep blue: if | 


the oil is carefully kept, it retains its fine colour for 


man be but if the air is admitted to it, the 


blue degenerates in a fhort time to a yellow, like 
that which the oil of the other ſort has on its firſt 


| diſtillation, 


4. CoruLA A Phabing Blink; bo- 


| e 5 1 C. B. Mayweed or ſtinking ca- 


momile: 


E wy Th 
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momile : annual, more upright than the other ca- 
momiles, with finer leaves, the flowers thicker to- 


ther, and their diſks more convex and protuberant. 
fr grows? in waſte grounds, and among corn, - . 


This ſpecies differs greatly in quality from the 


three preceding, Its ſmell is diſagreeable : the 


flowers have little or no taſte; the leaves a ſtrong 
one, of the acrid bitteriſh kind. It has never been 
much in uſe, nor are its medicinal effects well known. 
Decoctions of it are ſaid to have been ſometimes 

employed as a bath or fomentation, againſt hyſteric 
ſuffocations, and hæmorrhoidal pains. and ſwellings. 
Mr. Ray ſays, that a decoction of the berb has by 
ſome been given e with pn; in 5 
phulous onion 


CHAMAPITYS. 


HAI Pharm. Lond. a 
Zitys ſroe Iva arthritica Pharm. Edinb. Chamepitys 
lutea rd ig e folio trifido C. B. Abiga & ajuga 
quibuſdam. GROUNDPINE: a low, hairy, creep- 


ing plant, with ſquare ſtalks; whitiſh clammy leaves, 


cut deeply into three long narrow ſegments like 
thoſe of the pine tree, ſet in pairs at the joints; 


| and yellow labiated flowers, without pedicles, and 


wanting the upper lip. It 1s annual, grows wild in 


ſandy and chalky grounds in ſome parts. of England, 
and flowers in July. | 


The leaves of groundpine are e moderately bitter, 
and of a reſinous, not diſagreeable ſmell; 5 ap- 


proaching i in this reſpect, as in their external f we, = 
end 


to thoſe of the pine tree. They are recomm 
as aperients, corroborants of the nervous ſyſtem; 


1 5 : 
7. : 
; ” 


and ſaid to be particularly ſerviceable in female ob- | 


ſtructions, paralytic diſorders, and when continued 
for a length of time, either by themſelves or with 


the aſſiſtance of germander, in rheumatic, iſchia- | 


dic, and gouty pains. 
The leaves in ſubſtance, dried and powdered, 


are directed to be given from half a dram to a dram. 
Their virtues are extracted both by water and ſpi- | 


Tit, moſt * by the latter: the aqueous tinc- 


| tures | 


. 


knefs and warmth. 


fenſibly ſaline one. 


tares are yellowiſh, the ſpirituous green. In di- 
ſtillation, they weakly impregnate water with their 
reſinous ſcent : on diſtilling large quantities of the 
herb, a little efſential oil may be celleNey i qua- 
lity ſomewhat approaching to that of turpentine, 
The watery extract has, joined to its bitterneſs, a 
weak faline auſterity ; the ſpirituous, a flight ſweets 


regs „ ͤͤ i, comthriet 

 CHETRI, foe Leucoium Iuteum Pharm. Edinb; 
Leucoium luteum vulgare C. B. Viola lutea Gerard. 
WarL FLOWER: a plant with woody brittle” 
ſtalks and branches; ſmooth, dark green, oblong, 
narrow, ſharp-pointed leaves ; and numerous, te- 
trapetalous, yellow flowers, opening ſucceſſively, 
on the tops, followed by long ſlender pods con- 
taining reddiſh flat ſeeds. It grows wild upon ole 
— * and among rubbiſh, and ee in April and 

4 - 5 : 8 3 51 5 5 


The flowers of cheiri have a moderately ſtrong 


pleaſant ſmell, and a nauſeous, bitteriſh, ſomewhat 


pungent taſte ; which ſeem to afford ſome founds- 
tion for the nervine and deobſtruent virtues com- 
monly aſcribed to them. 'They give out their ac- 
tive matter, together with a deep yellow tincture, 
both to water and ſpirit ; and impregnate water, in 
diſtillation, with their odoriferous principle ſepa- 
rated from the other parts; but no oil is obtained, 
at leaſt when only moderate quantities, as 2 pound 
or two of the flowers, are ſubmitted to the ope- 

ration at once. The decoction, after the diffipa- 
tion of the aromatic matter, diſcovers, beſides the 
ſtrong taſte manifeft in the flowers themſelves, a 


 CHELIDONIUM MAU. 


' CHELIDONIUM MAFUS Pharm. 
Edinb. Chelidonium majus vulgare C. B. CxLAx- 
DINE : a plant with longiſh leaves, divided to the 


1 


E . 


- browniſh, pods containing fattiſh ſhining black ſe 


MATERLA MED 10 Ar 


rib into reundiſh: indented. portions, of, which, thoſe; 
at the extremities are much larger than the others, 
of a bright green colour on the upper ſide, 9 h 

green underneath, . full of a gold coloured juice, 
are likewiſe the ſtalksz from the boſoms of the : 
leaves ĩſſue long pedicles, bearing cluſters of tetra-, 
petalous yellow. flowers, which are followed by. 


the root is pretty thick at top, with 3, number 0 

fibres at bottom, externally browniſh, internally of 

a deep yellowiſh red. or ſaffron colour: It is A 
places, 


nial, grows wild in hedges and aps waſte 
and flowers in May and bn 1 2 81145 


The leaves and roots of celandine have a Faint 

unpleaſant, ſmell, and a bitteriſh, very acrid,. . and 
yery durable taſte, which is conſiderably ſtronger 
the roots than in the leaves. Both water and recti 
fied ſpirit extract nearly the whole. of their e pe at 
matter : the leaves, notwil g. the -, yellow: 
juice which iſſues. ſo plentifully from a flight wou 
and in which their activity Aeg to reſide, give 
to rectifled ſpirit à green tinctu re: the -. 
which yield a:cgpious, ſaffron red j vice, 125 the 
ſame menſtruum of a browniſh y 3 

gency of this plant. is not of the . 95 4. kae 

or nothing of it riſing in diſtillation, With Waters | 
any more than with ſpirit: it is nevertheleſs grea 
abated by: drying the plant itſelf, or by inſpiff ne, 
with a gentle heat, the ſpirituous or, Water 
ſions. ene the Nd Bt | Wy. 1p; 
in drying, va: 35 

This 8 plant ſtands recommended : 25 4 Powers 
dernen, and. _—— obſtinate garters 
When nqt accompanie inflammatory ſymp⸗ 
toms, in cachexies, chloroſes, dropſies, ang THE: | 
diſeaſes, alk Ar Stam. 7 1 of We 


1 


any convenient 9s e Aire: 0 > a ole, 
Great caution is 9 in the internal FE 


medicine ſo acrimonious and irritating ; more par- 


o in acute Apes, in which nn, of 


MAT ERIA MEDIC; 


it, made i in vinegar, have by ſome been recom- 
| mended as a ſudorific. Among us, it is employed 
by the common people for ſome external 


purpoòſes; as the deſtroying of warts, cleanſing foul 
2 removing ſome cutaneous defedations, and 


| <clouds and beginning fuffuſions of the eyes: for 
this laſt intention, the juice is diluted largely with 
milk, being of itſelf much too ſharp to be applied | 


with fafety do ſo tender an organ. | 
CHELIDONIUM 1 * U 


CHELIDONJUM MINUS Vida 
Chelidonia rotundifolia minor C. B. Puz- 
wort: 2 fmall plant, with roundiſh, . 


ſhining, green leaves, ſet on long pedidles; and 
ſlender procumbent talks ; bearing bright gold- 
coloured folitary flowers, of eight or nine petals, 
which. ſtand in three-leaved cups, and are followed 
by cdulters of naked ſeeds : the root conſiſts of flen- 
der „ Ik Ls number. _ tuberdes or 1 
among 15 perennial, grows wild in 
and moiſt meadows, and flowers in April. 2 
The leaves of pilewort are — — che 


antiſcorbutics, but do not promiſe to be of much 


: they have no ſmell, and only an herba- 
 ceous taſte, which, on chewing conſiderable quan- 
kities of them for ſome time, is followed by a very 
F a u The roots are celebrated as 3 

the piles: they have been ſome- 
185 given inwardly, but chiefly applied exter- 


nally, in the form of a cataplaſm, lotion, or un- 
guent. Boerhaave felates, that he curell an atra- 
biliary perſon who was troubled with che piles, by 


uſing daily a decodtion of two ounces of this root, 
fr ſundry other medicines had been'tried in vain. 
Perhaps the” pilewort root acts, in theſe caſes, 
little Aber wd than as a ſimple emollient: it has 
à ſoft N and yields e- a lage 
. of a 'mucil W e 
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CHINA. 22 26 
IN 1 Pharm. Edin. Caixa Roor: 


an oblong thick jointed root, full of i Irregular knobs, 


of a reddiſh brown colour on the outſide, and a 
pale reddiſh” within. Two forts are common in 
the ſhops, an oriental and occidental : the 2 
which is accounted the beſt, is conſiderably paler 
coloured and harder than che other. O = 5 
kind, ſuch ſhould be choſen, as is freſh and heavy, 
and which, when cut, exhibits. 2 coſe, imooth, 
gloſſy ſa ace. 1 : 

The plant is a climber with tendrils like thoſe. 
of the vine, producing Filters of ſmall flowers, 
which are followed by pretty large berries. The 
oriental ſpecies () has roundiſh prickly ſtalks ng 
red berries, . 90 is a native of China and 


che occilnt #3 has 8 ſmooth tal Lind 


+ + 0 


Tee roots have feats any ſmell or arte 
taſte: when freſh, they are ſaid to be n omewhat 
acrid, but as brought to us they diſcover, even. 
when long chewed, no other than a light u unctuoſi- 
ty in the mouth, Boiled in water, they impart a4 
reddiſh colour, and a kind. of vapid ſoftneſs : the 
decoction, inſpiſſated, yields an unctuous, farinace: 
bus, almoſt infipid maſs, amounting to upwards of 
half the 1. eight of the root. They give a gold 
fellow ein use to rectified ſpirit, but BE; no ſen» 
ble alteration in its taſte; on rawing « off the ſpi⸗ 
rit from the filtered liquor, there remains an or 
coloured extract, nearly as inſipid as that obtained 
by water, but ſcarcely in half its Res meats | 
China root. is ay pol to-promote pers 
ſpiration and urine, and by its ſoft bart quali- 
ty, to obtund_acrirqonious e 1 was firſk 


T 2: 


(a) Smilax cane aculeats tene, follis fetal 
bus ovato cordatis, Lis u. Pe 5 plant. 


68) Smilax caulę mermft tereti, Folits iter canlt- k 


dis cordatis, ragemis * W 1031. 


* 


292 
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MATERIA- MEDICA. 


ent into Europe about the year 1536, with 
the character of a ſpecific againſt venereal diſorders: 
the patient was kept warm, a weak decoction of 
china root uſed for common drink, and a ſtronger. 
decoction taken twice a day in bed to promote a. 
ſweat. Such a regimen is doubtleſs a good auxilia- 
ry to mercurial alteratives: but whatever may be 
its effects in the warmer climates, it is found 1 8 
this to be, of itſelf, greatly inſufficient. At pr 
ſent, the china root is very rarely made uſe of, 
ing for ſome time given place to ſarſaparilla, BOY 
is ſuppoſed to be more effeQual. Proſper Alpinus 
informs us, that this root is in great eſteem among 
the Egyptian women for e, fatneſs and 
e 3 . 
2 1 0 . 0 R E * M- fa 
cl HOREUM. Pharm. Edinb. "Citbormun * 
E five officinarum'C. B. Wilp cicHoRy: 4 
nt with oblong, dark green, ſomewhat hairy 
rt deeply jagged, like thoſe of dandelion, but 
larger; in the boſoms of which, towards the t 
of the branches, the flowers come forth in ſpikes, 
Conſiſting, each, of a number of blue flat floſculi 
ſet in a fcaly cup, which afterwards becomes. a £0- 
vering to ſeveral ſhort angular ſeeds: the root is 
long and lender, of a brown colour c on the outſi de 
and white within. It is biennial, grows in hedge 
and by road ſides, and flowers in June and July. 
Wild cichory abounds with a milky juice, 9 15 2 
penetrating bitteriſn taſte, and of no remarkable 
ſmell or particular favour : the roots are bitterer 
than the leaves or ſtalks; and theſe much more ſo 
than the flowers. By culture i in Pin ardens it loſes its 
n colour, and in great meaſure its bitterneſs, 
and in this Wte' is” a common ſallad herb. The 
darker 'colqured, and the more 'deeply Jagged the 
leaves are, the pitterer i is the” taſte of PS the parts 
_ of the plant. 
The roats and. leaves + wild cichory. are, very 
uſeful aperients, acting mildly and without irritati- 
1 e rather. to abate, than to ee 45 
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and which ma ay therefore be given with ſafety in 

hectic and inflammatory caſes. Taken freely, hey 
keep the belly open, or procure a gentle diarrhoea; 
and when thus continued for ſome time, they have 
often proved ſalutary i in beginning obſtructions of 
the viſcera, in jaundices, cachexies, U 


acal and other chronical diſorders. offroy re- 
lates, that he has known inveterate and ubbom 
intermittents cured by the daily uſe of wild cichory 
leaves, after many febrifuges had been tried in vain. 
The virtues of cichory reſide in the milky juice; 
and may be extracted by expreſſion, or by infuſing 
or boiling” the herb or root in water or in 7 
The plant ſeems to loſe nothing of its taſte in d 
ing; or the juice or infuſions in being gently p 
ſated to the conſiſtence of an extract; though the 
plant in its recent ſtate, or the liquors uninſpillated, 
are ſuppoſed to be of moſt efficacy. The watery 
extract is ſomewhat” larger in quantity than the ſpi- 
— 6 and yu laſt is Koen wines e in 


| c1cu T4. df kee badet 
-CICUT 4 Phat Edinb. Ry —2 © 15 


| Hero cx : a tall umbelliferous plant, with large 


kaves, of 'a blackiſh green colour on. the upper ſide, 
and a 'whitiſh green underneath; divided into 4 
number of ſmall oblong ſomewfiat oval ſegments, 
which ſtand in pairs on middle ribs: theſe ſegments 
are again deeply cut, but not quite divided, on 
both ſides; and many of theſe" ultimate ſections 
have one or two ſlighter indentations. The ſtalk is 
round, ſmooth, hollow, irregularly variegated 
with ſpots and freaks of a red or blackiſh” purple 
colour. The flowers are white; the Teeds green - 


iſh, flat on one fide, very convex and marked with 


Ave furrows on the other. The root gl oblon g. 

about the ſize of à middling par 

without, white and fungous within. The. SR 

annual or biennial; common about the ſides 

fields, under hedges, and in e ſhady grounds; 

and flowers in Jain „ 5 On 
ES 2 A M - highs %* nb, The 
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The leaves of hemlock have a rank ſmell: the 


organs of taſte, they affect but little. On expreſ- 
ſion, they give out their ſmell to the juice; which, 
on being direQly inſpiſſated with, a gentle heat, | to 


the conſiſtence of an extract, retains great part of | 


the ſcent, and diſcovers an un pleaſant fubacrid taſte 
ſeemingly of the ſubſaline Und. If the juice be 
ſuffered. to ſettle till it becomes clear, it loſes, nearly 
all the ſpecific flavour of the hemlack,.. the odo: 
rous principle ſeeming to ſeparate and ſubſide along 
with the herbaceous feculencies: the proper men- 
ſtruum of this matter is rectiſied ſpirit of wine; 
which completely extracts the ſmell, both of the 
leaves in ſubſtance and of the inſpiſſated j Jules, and 
receiyes, from both, a green tincture. The ſatu- 

ted tincture mixed with water, grows wre, 
and depofites a green reſin. 

This herb is recommended externally, i in enge 
plaſins, fomentations, and plaſters, as a powerful 
reſolvent and diſcutient, Taken internally, in no 
great quantity, it has occaſioned diſorders of the 
ſenſes, fleep, convulſions, and in ſome inſtances 
death; and hence it is ranked among the poiſonous 
plants: Boerhaave- tells us, that by the effluvia of 
the herb bruiſed: and ftrongly. ts: he became 
vertiginous (a). It is. ſaid, that to certain brute 
8 440 it is innocent (5); and that its ill qualities 


f its effects in doſes, inſufficient to do harm, 
4 which it has been by ſome recommended, no- 


ae eee til, hs 19 87 _— 


5 


0 Hiſtoria u-, Lugg. 8 


betvetite, P. 4 —_ = 
; 0 . 525 LR licet, pin ne ſcere "Ky cients... 15 


pecudes, ho ini quæ eſt acre venenum. 


preſens illud venenum, {i coquitur i in ace- 
to, fine noxa- comedi poteſt, quod proba vi aliquoties, 


urbem frequens; creſcit, Lindeflolge, de unn, edit. 


ne & iple ed, I. p. 781. 


1 2:5 Aar or other vegetable acids (c). | 


r Srirges | 


CEeFTUS. 5 


i Batavorum, ubi in foſſib extra 


Stentael. p. 431.—Cicutæ caules, aceto macerati, in 


F 
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ments of Dr. Stœrck, lately" publiſhed (h., gave 
room to hope, not only that the virtues aſcribed to 7 
it in external applications are better founded _ | 
— Sitiofters in general ſeemm nos / to ſu; uppoſe, but 
eve that i ix plat eve great wp 
as an internak medicine | 
Dr. Stœtck relates, that bags of the hy tens, 
nted together, IT 


or in milk, where they could not otherwiſe 
gre then ar, che from the 5 


5 * 1 
FS 5 & 


15 on account of their fmell and the itchin 


years, ee that the pains, wind * 
diſcuſſed the tophaceous concretions, and occaſion- 
ed the next fit to be milder and of ſhorter continu- 


ance : that its effects were likewife confiderable' in 


cdematous tumours, ſcirrhous ſtrumæ, indurati- 
ons of the glunds of the breaſt” and in very bad 
cancers: that nevertheleſs forme received from it no 
benefit, though no one Harm; that in inflammati- 


ons or hot ſerous tumours; it wis kf proper than in 


the above cafes, or hat place only after evacuations: 
and that plaſters, containing the juice of the hei- 
lock, pl reſolve arid Gals what 7 — all other 


applications.” Tr is th the form of plaſter that! this Empla- | 

ſt de 

recent juice is mixed with 4 {lution of twice its 1 
ach trade in vinegar of cum am- 


kerb, among us, has been "chiefly made uſe off the 


of garti ammom 
. and the mixture boiled Jown to's a l Ede 
"For, wes Sofes lie rd the julce; "while 
freſh, ering tg it t6 "ſettle,”. tb be inſpi [ 


ed in 05 ea Witt over tle 
e 0 ſtitring to Foe Frans, 1 
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ol her This preparation, he ſays, was given to a 
e dog, in the quantity of a ſcruple; taken by 


Mal, in doſes of one and two grains, every 
75 and evening, for ſeveral days continued 

1 perſons in health, for a year or two; increaſed, 
in ſome caſes, to a dram and a half in a day; with- 
Gs roducing any ill conſequence, or affecting any 
the actions, ſecretions, or excretions of the bo- 

It nevertheleſs had very p werful and ſalutary 
eee in ſome. reputed incurable diſeaſes; acting, 
though ſlowly inſenſibly, as a high reſofvent: 
he relates hiſlories of inveterate 1 cancers, 


* 


and the worſt kind of ulcers and fiſtulæ, being com- 
pletely cured by it; and ſays it reſolyes alſo recent 


cataraQs, or at leaſt reſtrains their progreſs. He 
——— always with ſmall doſes; giving one pill, of 
two grains, firſt twice a day, then thrice a day, 
gradually increaſing the number to ſix or more 

or a doſe. The ood effects of the medicine were 
ſometimes viſible in 3 few. days; though the. cure, 

Senerally required ſeveral months. 

The trials of this medicine, made among us, 
have not, as yet, ſo far as I can learn, , been ac- 


* 


ade — 5 ſo much ſucceſs. I have been 1 1 - 


formed d of ſome caſes, . in which it 7 N 
of grept benefit; of ſome, in which it Fg no 2 
Vice ;. and, of 4171 in which it affected the ſpeech 


* 5 10 | 1 55 It has been ſuſpected that the gene 
e Jl me 207 of. ne 2 in this Bis FOungy was. 
. wi Wing either to, 550 lock being different in qua- 


from the German, or to the extract being leſs. 
l pe prepared ra 1 Tome of the extract has. 
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np procured. from Dr,. Stcerck himſelf, and found 
E 


ccged. 80 better than; dur own: thou ch the 
medicine. has. ſeldom. be n. accompanied Wit very 


happy effects, it had a avity enough to be produc-, 


tive of ala 


11 ſymptoms. 


The root of hemlock is generally "ſup Fete be, b 


aken Mites. 


both in external applications and 2 
nally, of more activity than the leaves. Storck 
relates, that on being cut, it yields. a Fitne 


milk, of which a drop or two, * the, tip 10 
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me tongue, occaſioned a rigidity,” pain, and ſwell- 
ing of the part, ſo as to prevent ſpeech; and that 


he was freed from this complaint, by waſhing and 


rubbing the tongue with citron juice. In drying, 


it ſeems to loſe of its virulence: he ſays he has ta- 
ken a grain or. two of the powder. without injury: 


there are inſtances of twenty and thirty grains be- 


ing given, with advantage, in ſcirrhuſes of the lis 
ver, Cc. (a), in quartan agues on the approach of 
a fit, and even in acute fevers ). Nor does the 
freſh root appear to be at all times of equal viru- 
lence :' I have ſeen it chewed: freely, without any 
other effect being perceived, than · an impreſſion of 
ſweetiſhneſs reſembling that of parſley roots or 
carrots: there are inſtances of ſome drams, and 


even ounces, having been taken, without produe- 


cing any ill conſequence. (c). So variable does this 
plant appear to I in its qualities; » If really the 
ſubject 5 the ſeveral hiſtories was preciſely. the 
ſame ſpecies of plant. | 

The ſeeds have been recommended b ſome a 28 


demulcent, paregoric, and antaphrodiſiacſ. Of 


their real qualities, little more is known with cer- 
tainty, than that they are innocent to ſo”. kinds of 
birds; Mr. Ray ſays, he found the crop of a thruſh 


full of hemlock ſeeds, even at the ſeaſon when 


corn was plentiful. . 


In the third volume of the medical obſervations, 
and inquiries publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in 
London, Dr. Fothergil and Dr. Rutty have given 
two papers on this medicine, drawn from extenſive 
practice in England and Ireland; from which we 
have ee to aeg e chat though the 


cicuta, | 


'(a ) 13 — iii. &; iv. * Sabre. 


der dilucidat. bar. i. eck. ii. P. Til. 


( Bowle, apu [Raium, hift. plant. i. 451. bh 

(e) Petiver, „ tranſact. Ar. e it 
641. Henle 15 Ties Eph. nat, curioſ. dec. 
i. ann. iv. — — 106. with Ee?” Bee N 
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which Dr. Stcerck had raiſed, it may nevertheleſs 


be an uſeful acquiſition, and may affift in curir 

ſome diforders, and alleviating others, in whic 
the common medicines are inadequate auxihiaries, 

In real cancers, whether ulcerated or oceult, there 


is no inſtance of its effecting a complete cure; 
but it was found to retard the progreſs of the de- 
plorable diſeaſe, to mitigate the pain for a time, 
and to change the thin, ichorous, fetid diſcharge 


to a ſtate more approaching that of laudable pus, 
In different kinds of malignant ulcers, it in like 


manner mended*® the diſcharge, and difpoſed the 
ulcer to heal. Some ſcrophulous tumors were 


. completely reſolved by it, and the cure has flood 


for ſeveral ſeaſons: in other caſes of this kind, the 


atient has frequently ſuffered a relapſe, — | 


in the ſpring. - Dr. Fothergil obſerves, that the 
ſucceſs of this medicine depends on its being 55 
ven in as large a doſe as the patient can bear; for 


otherwiſe, though continued for a length of time, 
it ſeldom procures any benefit: that the hem- 
block is in greateſt ion when the flowers be⸗ 


gin to fade, and the habit of the plant inclines to 
yellow ; and that in making the extract, the leſs 


| Heat it undergoes, the better: that he has found 


chad grains of one ſort of extract equal in point 
of efficacy to near forty of another: that the doſe 
is to be increafed by degrees, till it produces cer- 
tain effects, which ſeldom fail to ariſe from a 
full doſe, and which for the moſt part are, either 
a giddineſs affecting the head, and motions of 


the eyes, as if ſomething puſhed them outwards; 
or a flight ſickneſs and trembling agitation of the 
body; or a laxative ſtool or two: that here we 


muſt ſtop till none of theſe effects are felt, and 
in three or four days advance a few grains more: 
that a greater quantity can commonly be borne 
at night than at noon, and at noon than in the 
morning: that the method he commonly follows 
is, to order two drams of the extract ta be made 
into thirty pills, of which two are to be taken in 


2 morning, two at noon, and three or four at 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
night, and one pill added to each doſe, accor- 
ding as _ patient can bear it eee the entract 

iven in this manner, is apparently anodyne; 
aber war Crate. ee 
or that kind of morning headach which bugs 
an opiate; rarely occaſions-coſtiveneſs, but inanoſt 
procures a: laxative: ſtool the day following: that 
in ſame: habits, very ſmall doſes offend” the ſto- 
mach, excite ſpaſmodic twitchings, heat, and 
thirſt; and that tO NG e — 
ately forbid. ” | 


, e © inn be 
T0 — argillaceous earth are directed un- 
der this name in catalogues of the materia medi- 


ca: CiMOLIA ALBA ens Argilla alba” Pharm, 


Edinb, the pure white ſtrong clay, called, from 
the uſe to which it 1s er applied, Tobac- 
co-pipe clay: and CIMOHIA PURPURASCENS 
Pharm. Edinb. a compact bolar earth, commonly 
of a greyiſh brown glow, called: from ks ue, 
Fullers earthi Re 4 
Theſe earths. appear to be of che ſame 
medical qualities with 'the boles formerly treated 
of; but are rarely or never employed, at leaſt un- 


der their own names, for any medicinal purpoſes. 


If the virtue of theſe kinds of ſubſtances depends, 
as it moſt probably does, on their ſoft viſcous 
quality, (for they do not appear to have any other, 
by which they can act 10 the bodies of animals) 
the white . is ee the moſt effectual | 


of 10 mA! 
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0 IN ARA; Scolymus: Cinara bortenſis hein 
non aculeatis C. B. ARTICHOKE: a rough plant, 


with large leaves, divided almoſt to the rib 


into irregular y indented ſegments: among theſe 
ariſes a thick ſtaſk, bearing a large ſcaly head, 
which, opening at top, ſends out a number of 


Woged 


the ſouthern parts of Europe, and cultivated in 


eur” cphnaryp erden... BL 0s 1s 
The bottoms of the heads; and the. fleſhy part 
of the ſcales, are ſuppoſed to be of eaſy digeſtion; 
but groſs, flatulent, : and of little ' nouriſhment; 
The leaves are bitter, and give out their bitterneſs; 
along with their juice, on being bruiſed and preſ- 
ſed; The expreſſed juice is given in dropſies, and 


in ſome inſtances has proved ſucceſsful after the 


medicines more commonly made uſe of in that 
diſorder had failed: for this purpoſe, the juice, 
not depurated, or | free only from its groſſer 
feculency dy paſſing it through a coarſe ſtrain- 


er, is mixed with equal its quantity of white wine, 


and three or four ſpoonfuls or more of the 


operation is chiefly. by urine 

Lied Gd NA BART Sei 
.CINNABARIS NATIV A Pharm. 
Edinb. Minium Gracorum. NATIVE CINNA- 
BAR: - ponderous, red, ſulphureous ore of mer- 
cury; found in Spain, Hungary, and ſeveral other 
parts of the world. The fineſt is imported from the 
Eaſt Indies: partly in pretty large irregular maſſes; 
partly in ſmaller roundiſn ones, ſmooth without, 
and ſtriated within: both externally and internally 
of an elegant deep red colour, which is greatly 
Lu e by grinding the maſs into fine pow- 


mixture taken every morning and evening. Its 


? 


Cinnabar conſiſts of quickſilver and co ỹð 


brimſtone; in the proportion of not leſs than four 
(a), commonly ſix or ſeven () parts of the mer- 
cury, to one of the ſulphur: the finer. its colour, 


the more mercury and the. leſs ſulphur it is found 
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alſo a quantity of earthy matter, from which it 
may be purified by ſublimation, If this earth 
mould Th of the calcareous kind, or if calca- 
reous earths, iron filings, or other fubſtances that 
abſorb ſulphur more ſtrongly than mercury does, 
be added; more or: leſs of the "ſulphur, pro orti- 
onably to 'the quantity of fuch abſorbent addition, 
will be -detained at the bottom of the able 
wein on "this" Fore nl the unte, cinnabars 


wy prey 71h pure ere "ARille off in its 
running form: one part of lime or iron filings is 
generally. ſufficient for extricating all the mercu- 
ry from four parts of cinhabar.' The humid 
menſtrua, that diſſolve either one or the other 
of the ingredients of cinnabar by themſelves, have 
httle effect upon the compound; the mercury 
being protected by the ſulphur m the action of 
acids, and the ſulphur by the mercury from that 
of alkaline liquors: alkalies indeed, even in the 
dry Way of ſublimation, do not *fo perfectiy de- 


15 een. a8 bodies of the earthy ot or me: 
tallic kind: 7 25 £05 - 24.6] get oth 2) 


_ "Native: einbgdur wr by meny been pre n 

as a medicine, to that which is made by art, but 
apparently on no good foundation! The only dif- 
ference between them conſiſts in this; that'the na- 
tive is. ſubject to an admixture of heterogeneous 
matters, which” are not perhaps always innocent 
(a) ; and that the proportions of its conſtituent i in 
gredients are more precarious” than in the faQiti- 
ous. The native cinnabar is therefore defervedly 


rejected by! the orgy u 
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ones excitet, necnon etiam anxietates circa præcordia: . 
quod & ipſe bis terve obſervavi, licet cinnabaris plu- 

ibus boden bus hate fuiſſer. , mat. 00+ i. 
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up, in drying, into quills or canes, the form in which. 
it is brought to us 3 very thin, light, of a reddiſh yel- 


erz MEDIOA: | 
CINNAMOMUM- 


EINNAMO MUM Phorm. Loud 1 1 Blink. 4 
Cinamomum ſive canella zeilanica C. B. Caſſi a cina- 
momea Hermann. bort. Lugd. Bat. Cinxamon : | 


the bark of a tree of the bay kind, growing in 
the iſland Ceylon; freed from the outer green or. 
greyiſh part, and cut into long ſlices, which curl 


low or pale rufty iron colour, ſomewhat tough in 
and of a fibrous texture. It is frequent · 


ly mixed with another bark, greatly reſembling it 


in appearance, but much weaker in virtue, caſte 
lignes : this laſt is diſtinguiſhed by the cloſe ſmooth 


35 538 which it exhibits on being broken, and * | 


its remarkably ſlimy taſte. | 
This bark is one Wings; the moſt grateful of the: aro- 


n; of a very fragrant ſmell, and a moderate 


ly 8 glowing, but not fiery.. taſte, accom- 
pa 

gree of aſtringency. It is aid, that the fine flavour 
reſides, originally, only in the thin pellicle, which 
lines the interiour ſurface of the bark, and which 
abounds with veſicles of eſſential oil ; the veſt of 


the bark while freſh, being merely ſubaſtringent, 


. and receiving the flavour, which we find it to have, 


from the inner pellicle in drying (a). Accordingly 
the thinneſt pieces ate found to be ſtrongeſt; as 


contaming the largeſt proportion of this * part, | 


: and the leaſt of the inert woody. matter. 


Tinctura 
cinnamo- 
mi 


15. Lend. 


Cinnamon, infuſed. in boiling water in 4 cloſe 


| veſſel, gives out to the fluid greateſt part of its vir- 
tue: together with areddiſh brown tinfture, deep- 
er or paler, according to the proportion of cinna- - 


mon employed. ReRified and proof ſpirit extract 
its virtues more perfectly than water, and without 
the affiſtance of heat; three ounces of the pow der- 


ed bark, by cold maceration for a few days, give a 


Kanns impregnation to a quart of proof ſpirit. 


The aromatic principle of this ſpice is an ein 


tial oil; e in diſtillation with water, wy flow- 


Append. p. 8. 


ich conſiderable ſweetneſs, and ſome de- 
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MATERIA MEDICA. „ 9 
ly and difficultly, and renders the liquor ſomewhat | | 
milky : the water continues to run milky, and 
gratefully impregnated with the fragrance bf the Ad wk 
cinnamon, till about à gallon has been drawn off 7 22 
from a pound: when large quantities of the ſpice ino. P. E 
are ſubmitted to the operation at once, a ſmall por- Oi. eſfent. 
Kh of oil commonly ſeparates and ſinks to the bot- cinnamom. 
tom of the water; in colour gold yellow ; of a de- Ph Lond. 
lightful ſrnell like that of the cinnamon itſelf; and & — 
of a fiery pungency, ſo as not to be ſafely taſted.or 
applied to the ſkin without dilution; for, as Boer- 
| haave obſerves, it burns the part to a gangrenous | 
eſchar: in doſes of a drop or two, diluted by. the 
means of ſugar, mucilages, tc. it is one of the 
moſt immediate cordials and reſtoratives, in lan- 
guors, ſingultuſes, and all debilities. If the milky 
diſtilled water be long kept, great part of the pon- 
derous oil, ſuſpended in it, ſeparates and ſubſides: 
ſome, with a view to the perfection of the water, 
endeavour to prevent this ſeparation, by adding a 
{mall proportion of ſugar, which contributes to 
keep the oil diſſoved: others, with a view only'to 
the obtaining of the oil, endeavour.to promote the 
ſeparation, by ſetting the liquor in a very cold place, 
and perhaps by other means not commonly known. 

It is ſaid, chat from fixteen ounces of good cinna- 

mon, a 'dram and a e nn nn oil have ht 

been collected. 2 
The watery 1 eee ae the ick 

lation, yields, on being inſpiſſated, a mildly aſtrin- 

gent maſs, which has nothing of the ſweetneſs, 

any more than of the peculiar flavour of the cinna- 

mon. It is obſervable, that this extract is free from 

the nauſeous -reliſh which moſt of the other ſpices 

diſcover, in a greater or leſs degree, whendiveſted by 

the ſame means of their proper aromatic matter - 
Rectified ſpirit, diſtilled from the cinnamon, 

brings over very little of its flavour.” An extract, 

made by this menſtruum, retains nearly all the va- 

luable parts of the ſpice, the ſweet aromatic mat- 

ter as well as the reſtringent: it has a durable 


and very grateful warmth and pungeney, not a fiery 


304 MATERIA ME DIe 
blast like the ſpirituous extracts of many other ſpi- 
dees; the heat and E of einnamon reſiding 
2 in the pure eſſential oil. The quantity of this ex- 


* EE tract is about one fixth- af that of the er . eh 


7 DN ee ed.' 


On diſtilling proof:ſpirit frem this ſpice, the 


a purely: ſpirituous part, which comes | over. firſt; 
proves almoſt flavourleſs, but the wate part 
_ = which follows brings with it the eſſential « 1 

chis oil being diſſolved by means of the 8 

Aq ein- portion, uk 
4 820 < this kind is commonly prepared in the ſhops, by 
; drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit from a pound 


cum vino 


Pb. Edin. of cinnamon. A like preparation might be obtain- 


ed rather more advantageouſly, and free from the 


foreign flavour which the common proof ſpirits are 
accompanied with, by adding to the ſimple water a 
ſuitable quantity of pure rectified pan e 

Some other products of the cinnamon tree are 
uſed medicinally in the eaſtern countries, and have 
been ſometimes, though very rarely, brought into 


Ol. AP. Europe; to wit, an aromatic. eſſential oil diſtilled 


Caphura from the roots, and a ſpecies of camphor which 
baros In. ſeparates from this oil on rediftilling 1 it: an oil drawn 


dorum. de leaves, ſimilar in flavour to the genuine | 
Oleum dil of cloves with a little admixture of that of the 
malabathri cinnamon. bark; aud a whitiſh ſebaceous matter, 


Cera cin- ſaid to reſemble the expreſſed oil of nutmegs, ob- 
namomi. tained either by na or 1 ORs in yr 
from the fruit (a. Frog 


* 


e 1 
CIT REA MAL US PU. E. Mahis medica 


C. B. CIT RON: sfmall evergreen tree, reſembling 5 


the lemon, and differing from it chiefly in the fruit; 


which is much larger; leſs juicy and contains, under 


the yellow rind, thicker. fungous white bark. It 
is a native of Aſia, _ W in the 2 
706 ety caps F 
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This fruit has a near affinity with lemons 10 10 
medial qualities as well as in its external form: 
the principal e difference lies, in the juice of the. ci- 


tron being ſomewhat leſs acid, and the yellow rind 


being ſomewhat hotter and accompanied with a con- 
ſiderable bitteriſhneſs. The rind gives out its vir- bs 
tue, equally with that of lemons, both to dae, 

and ſpirituous menſtrua ; but its flavour is not equa 

ly retained in the irituous extract, the eſſential 

oil of citron peel being v light” "and volatile, fo 

25 in great part to riſe in diftillation Along with — 4 

higheſt re&ified ſpirit.” Several Varieties of thefe © 
trees are common in the warmer climates, ' Oils 
obtained from the freſh peels of the * mote” odorife- 


tous Kinds, by rolling the fruit on a plane ſtock full 


of. points, are brought from Italy, and uſed as per- Eſſentia de 
fumes: theſe ate ſomewhat more grateful, and con- cedro Ger- 
ſiderably leſs pungent, than fuch as are drawn by 22" 
diſtillation with Water. The oil prepared/in cithes Ol can. 
of theſe way: e ſubject to loſe of its fine fla * Pariſ 
vour, e thick and . in keeping? * 2. 
when diſtilled Win Te&ified ſpirit,” and afterward; 

ſeparated from the ſpirit by dilution” with a Arg 

portion of Nate it retains 8 longer! its - 

e and lim mpjidnels, - e 10 53 
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eee FNEEL'A Pharm, Lind: 1s Cochin? 
Pharm. Edinbitr * Cocnmnrare little? wrinklet 
grains, of an irregular figure, cent Wfche f 
and flat or ſomewhathollowed on the other, exter- 
nally of a dark fed” £9 whores printed wien 


2 whitiſh clammpy der, "internally ef 4 deep 
bright red. T nice; Brödg ght from Mexico 
and New Spain, ſu — vt the ſeed" of 4 


the Karabieuy 
kind, found: adhering to the leaves anch branches — 


= untix'or Afnerican prick tree, and care 
95 preſerved an Wed 5 op natives. The 
male et have wings, and are about the ſtze off 


4 pots : the females have no wings,” and are larger; 


when full of young, they become terpid, and : 


ſwell ſo as on firſt fight to reſemble. berries, in 
Vor. I. 1 ” which. 
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| which Nate they are ſwept. of e a. pencil; if 


left 1 ti he young ones creep out, the Hafen dies, . 


1 Me iy, dy becomes an empty hi 


of 4 


it a 


he principal uſe of cochineal ĩs 33 ry 8 rt 


Fa, it gives 2 fins deep. durable red both to rec- 


, tified and proof ſpirit, and a deep purpliſh. crim- 

, ſon to w ter: Beit! er the watery or ſpirituo | 
fuſions ſuffer any change of their colour on being 
jn'piſlgted to the conſiſtence of an extract. Coch 


Beal 

nal view, and ſuppoſed to act as a mild corrobo- 
| t and 1 It h ts rug kind of 
„ and a very {li ight, diterit taſte; 
both which ch are en _ Nis” 
matter, by e y, ſpixituaus 1 
„ nc, th ſcarcely e in the dilute 
„ tinQures or infuſions, are 11 in the in 
ET. ullated, extraQs, e e 1 age | 
2159 0 pirit. Cartheuſer abſc erves, ino 


wk * * 5 weight of t he cochineal ;. and the balſamic 
nd moderately alringentſirtuous extra 
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2. Fe MARINA en britannica. 
Cochlearia folio finuato C. B. Engliſh or ſea ſcur- 
vygrafs: with all the leaves alike, oblong; poatited, 
deeply and irregularly indented or ſinuated. 

The freſh leaves of theſe plants have an ungrate- 
ful kind of ſmell, and à penetrating acrid taſte: 
the firſt ſort is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, and hence 
has long ſuperſeded the uſe of the other. The 
flowers and ſeeds alſo are Prnganty but leſs ſo than 
the leaves. V 

Seurvygraſs is a 3 antiſeptic, eee, 


and aperient: it manifeſtiy promotes the ſenſible 
excretions, particularly urine, without heating or 


irritating ſo much as might be expected from its 
great pungency. It is one of the capital antiſcor- 
butic herbs, and in this intention has been princi- 
pally: made uſe of, in conjunction, generally, with 


mild vegetable acids, or ſubſtances of leſs acrimony, 


as orange juice, ſorrel, becabunga, c. It is of 
ſervice alſo in paralytie and eachectic indiſpoſitions; 
and in the wandering rheumatic pains, of long con- 


tinuance, unaccompanied with a fever, called by 


Sydenham the ſcorbutic rheumatiſm. 1 have had 
frequent experience of the efficacy of the compo- 
ſition which he preſcribes in this commonly obſti- 


nate diſtemper, and which, he ſays, if the public 
bad not out- weighed private advantage; he thould 


have concealed; to wit, ſixteen parts of freſh made 


conſerve of garden ſcurvygraſs, eight of — 


of wood ſorrel, and ſix of the compound powder 


of arum root, made up with ſyrup of orange peel 


into an electary, of Wh two drams are to be 
taken thrice a day for a month, along with: fone | 


ounoes of a diſtilled water impregnated with ſcur- 1 


vygraſs, mint, nutmegs, Ee Among different 


12 NOT made trial ob _ covering the 
flavour of ſcurvygraſs, nutmegs ſeemed to an- 

ſwxer the beſt. Inſtead of- the compound powder 
of arum in the above compoſſtion, an equal quan- 


tity or more of freſh' arum root, mixed with a5 
much powdered: gutn arabic, may be adyantageouſſy 
e 1 eee nee, of the mer 
: 8 * 2 1 nee 


dicine depend as e u root as on he feur- 

vygraſs. ; 
be active matter of this plant is nden by | 
maceration both in watery and in ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua, and accompanies the juice obtained by ex- 


Conſerv. 


fol. cochl. 


hort Þh. 
L. Ed. 


ſpirituous as well as in 
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preſſion. The moſt conſiderable part of it is of a 
very volatile kind ; the peculiar penetrating pun- 
gency totally exhaling, in the exſiccation of the 


herb, and in the evaporation of the liquors; and 


only a flight biting bitteriſhneſs remaining in the 
dried leaves, in the f wr mw juice, and in the 

watery extracts. The 
freſh leaves, beaten into a wry vents with thrice theit 
weight of fine ſugar, may be kept in a cloſe veſſel, 
without much diminution of their virtue, for years. 
The juice alſo, purified from its feculencies by ſet- 


tling and ſtraining, may be preſerved for à conſider- 
able time, though by no means equally with the 


cConſerve, by ſetting it in a cool place, and ee 


Spirit. 


cochleariæ 


Ph. Edin. 


the ſurface with a little oil to prevent the acceſs 
air. The orange or ſorrel juice, commonly added 
to that of the ſcurvygraſs, ſeem to promote the de- 


puration; for if the juices, ſeparately, are made 


moderately fine, they ſoon depoſit, on being mixed 


together, a freſh feculence. 


he principal virtue of this plant bete in an ef: 


ſential oil; ſeparable, in very ſmall quantity, by 


diſtillation with water! The oil is ſo ponderous, 
as to ſink in the aqueous fluid; but of great wvolr- 
tility, ſubtility, and penetration. One drop, diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirit, or received on fugar, communicates 


to a quart of wine or other / liquors' the fmell and 
taſte of ſcurvygraſs. It riſes in diſtillation with rec- 
tiſied fpirit as well as with water: a pint of recti- 
fied ſpirit, drawn off, in the heat of a water 'bath, 


from two pounds of the freſh herb bruiſed, | brings 


over nearly all the oil, and proves exceeding ſtrong- 


83 wilh the volatile pungency of the 


graſs; Both the oil and the ſpirit, — 


larly the former, require the bottles th 


to be very carefully ſecured; the — — — 0b 


tak plant, when thus diſengaged by diſtillation from 


the groſler arts, be! I dif} ſed to eſcape. 
* OFB 
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COFFEA Pb. Ed. e tp 


oval ſeed, ſomewhat ſmaller than a common bean, 
convex; on one ſide, flat on the other with a remark- 
able furrow. It is the produce of a tree of the 


jaſmine kind, (Jaſminum arabicum caſtanem felio, fore 


albo 33 me, Comme lin. hort. amſt.) growing in 
Arabia, and thence introduced into the Weſt Indies: 
the fruit is à juicy berry, including two of the ſeeds, 
joined by the flat ſides, 2d covered each with A 
thin ſnell. 

Corres feeds have. a. _— 38388 


unctuous, bitteriſh taſte, and little or no ſmell: the 


flavour, for which they are valued, 1 is procured b 
geatle roaſting ; ; and ſome, of our own ſeeds. 
ernels acquire, b that proceſs, A flavour. ſome- 
what of the ſame kind. The roaſted ſeeds, ground 
into powder, ſoon loſe, their flavour in «og air, im- 
part it to water and ſpirit, by {light coctidn or digeſ- 
tion, and give over great part of it with water in 


diſtillation. An extract made from them by water 


is, not diſagreeably, bitteriſn: an extract made by 
rectiſied ſpirit. is ſtronger, and not a litt nauſeous, 

The dietetic uſe of coffee is laid to ſtrengthen the 
ftomach and promote the. ſecretions; to be ſeryice- 
able in phlegmatic corpulent habits ; to be injurious 
in thin habits, and bilious temperaments, in melan- 
cholic and Werders Ane. an 10 rio 
ee e es 1 


"COLCHICUM:) 5 rl 
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9 0 LOH ICUM: eee a 
Colebirum commune C. B. Colebicum ang licum pur» 
pureum & album” Ger. & Part. MxAbOSewW SA. 
FRON: a plant with a fleſhy; bulbous root, pro: 
ducing from its lower part à ſmaller bulb z from 
. this laſt ariſes, in autumn, along à furrow in the 
ſide of the old root, a lender hollow trahſphrent 


pedicle, widening at top into a flower like thoſe of 


the crocuſes, divided into ſix ſegments, of a pur- 
pliſh or whitiſn colour, withering in two: or three 
En. HAST © U 5 : | : ; _ days; 
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days: gen dhe ſame root, next ſpring, come forth 
three of four upright leaves; like"thoſe of the lily; 
in the middle of which appear, on ſhort pedicles, 


commonly three triangular p , about the fe of 
mall walnuts, divided into three cells full of round- 


ih dark- coloured feeds. It grows wild in rich moiſt 
meadow grounds in the ſouthern and weſtern - parts 


of England. The roots, freed from the outer 


blackiſh coat and the fibres at bottom, are while 
freſh of a white colour, and full of a milky: juice; 


m drying they become wrinkled, and of a blackiſh 


or dark reddiſh brown. 


'This is one of thoſe plants, W vielorit and 


fingular effects in the bodies of animals engaged the 
attention of Dr. Stcerck ; in hopes that by giving 


it in very ſmall doſes, or by due preparation, it 


might be converted into a medicine not only fafe, 
but capable of relieving diforders in- which the com- 
mon remedies prove mmeffectual. He obſerves, that 
on cutting the freſh root into flices, the acrid par- 
ticles emitted from it irritate the noſtrils, fauces, 
and breaſt, and that the ends of the fingers with 


which it had been held become for a time be- 


numbed : that applied for two minutes to the tip 
of the tongue, it rendered the part rigid and al- 
moſt void of ſenſation for ſix hours: that leſs than a 


28 wrapt up in a crumb of breid'and taken inter- 


nced alarming ſymptoms, à burning | heat 
410 Pain in the ſtomach and bowels, ſtrangury, te- 
neſmus, thirſt, total lofs of appetite, Oc. which 
were greatly relieved by an acidulous mixture with 
ſyrup of poppies, and whichon the fourth day went 
entirely off: that an infuſion of three grains of the 
root in four ounces. of wine, - lowly ſwallpwed, oc- 


eaſioned a tickling in the we and ſhort coughs 
mn wot in the urinary l 


urine, 1 ſenſihly a&- 
| Qtions of the body: that an 
ounce of the are juicy root being digeſted with a 

tie heat in a pound of * for forty-eight 
Darn bottle frequently ſhaken; the root 
became almoſt inſipid, and the ſtrained vinegar 


ne 


e 


0 


be Rs 2 


„ . n wa.” 


glabris, le ä y + 7 J) brought 


cathartic 3: 
obſlinate pra diſorders; 15 others « e emned, 


Purga 


fauces, and raifed-a 2 : that. his vinwgar, 
mixed with twice its quantity of honey, gently! 
boiled down to the — — CT Oxymel 
Rirring the mixture with a woodenifpoon):proved-a; colchicum 
ſufficiently grateful oxymel, which taken in doſes of 

a tea- ſpoonful, that is a dram, promoted a copious 

diſcharge of urine,” without inconvenience. After 

theſe experiments on himſelf, he made trial of this 

oxymel, in the hoſpital at Vienna, in deſperate. hy- 
dropic and 6ther: ſerons diſorders, in — it was 


always found to act without diſturbance; a5 mo 


potent ' diviretiey after the common medicines em- y 


ployed in that intention had failed. He begins with 
giving a dram twice à day in any — 


and. ;gradually" increaſes the doſe to an dunce, and 


ſometimes an unte and a half in a day: if this lat 
quantity ſhould prove ineffectual, he thinks there are 
mile Heftes of any benefit from this mediein 


80 0 NepL dec leg 


2 OLOCYNTHIS R. E Ce locyntbidis- 
medulla Pb. Longs, 2 Fs po. 
m or t of a ſpecies of gourd or 
ene e Pf #liis multi 1 5 Fomis. globoſic 

from Aleppo, It 
ht, Aue, of a fungous texture, co 
a it wer f; membrongys leaves, with 4 


5 5 


ber: r of roundi 1555 lodged in the cavities. 471 


The fungous. medulla, freed; from the ſee ds, | 
(whic are ſorhewhat unctuous and ſweetiſh, like : 
thoſe ofthe common ucumber) has a aulcousacrid, 
le. It is a very {it Affi 
JAITEELIO! d by y fore, not only ,A$. an e 
ficacious purgative, „ but. kewil e as an a Foe, in 


23 a dangerous. and:deleterious HIS 


is certain, that w u kene | 


itſe 
in ſuch doſes as hen wires by Je ally, e i 
2 


twelve grains, . rates, for thy mol Pct 3 W 
great vehemence ; 0 ee th ec onltitution, 
caſioning violent gripes and 7 es. blood 


charges. Its PRuGieels uſe is 4 4 


in bus TX 9717 e a it 85 
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Colocynth, boiled in water, renders a large quan- 
tity of the liquor ropy and ſlimy: even a tinQture | 
of it made in proof ſpirit is ſo giutinous, as not to 


155 WR wa through.a filter, and not eabily through a com: 


mon ſtrainer. The watery 9 infpiſſated, 
yield a large proportion, half the weight of the 


colocynth or more, of a mucilaginous extract 3 
which purges ſtrongly, but with much leſs irrita- 
tion, and greater ſafety than the colocynth itſelf, 
and appears to be the beſt preparation obtainable 
from this draſtic drug. The college of Edinburgh 


Pil. Rugiz, uſes a ſolt extract of this, kind, made from cclo- 


Extract. 


cathart. 


quintida. and black. hellebore, for mixing into pills 


With ſcammony and aloes ; that of London direct 


a tincture of the coloquintida: in proof ſpirit, in 


| which the ſeammony and aloes are to be diſſolved, 


and the whole inſpiſſated together. Both theſe 


4 — are greatly preferable to thoſe. i in which the 
vegas A is 8 to the ſame materials, 


3 2 5 © 3 1 
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Hort. malabar. Fb. Pariſ. . Coxksst: the barkof 
a mall tree, growing in the iſland Ceylon and Ma- 
| labar; of a dark blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
_ covered more or leſs with 4 white moſs or ſcurf: 
the bark of the ſmall young branches, which has 
the leaſt of this matter, is reſerved. 1 has but 
lately been introduced into uro e, and is a8 Jet 5 
little known in the ſhops. * 


Thhbis bark, to the taſte aratefilly ers 3 pit⸗ 


ter, is recommended in the Hortus Malabaricus for 
the cure of diarrhœas; and its efficacy 1 in this dif- 


order has been confirmed in the Edinbürgh medical 


eſſays, The bark, freed from the ſcurf, is directed 
to be made into an electary with fyri of oranges, 


and taken to the quantity of half a dram or more 
four times a day: it ſenſibly loſes of its roughneſs 


and its yirtue if kept for two or three days, in the 


form either of powder or electary; and hence freſh 


1 are to be prepared at leaſt every other 
ay. It is ſaid, that the firſt day of taking the me- 


dicine, it increaſes the 1 and quantity l. 


J  SIOS - 
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ſtools, without increaſing the gripes; that on the 
ſecond day, the colour of the ſtools is mended; and 
that on the third or fourth day, if it ſucceeds at all, 
the conſiſtence generally comes near to a natural 
ſtate : that in recent. diarrhœm, from irregulari- 

coanha, is given immediately before its uſe; that 
the ſame. management ſucceeds in perſons, of a lax 
habit, to whom diarrheex are familiar in moiſt wea- 
ther: but that, in anz caſe, if a fever is joined, the 


coneſſi has no place till the fever is removed. Mr. 


Monro informs us, in the Eſſays above mentioned, 
that he cured a dyſentery of three years ſtanding, 
which had reſiſted a great variety of other medi- 
OY giving this bark in the form above-preſ- 
Tribe WE 3 
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0 wein foe Syphitim muju 
Pb. Ellinb. Sympbytum confolid; C. B. Cow 
FRY : a rough plant; wit . ſomewhat oval, 
pointed leaves; producing, o 


— 


on the tops of the 
branches, ſpikes of white or purpliſh, pendulous, 


nearly cylindrical flowers, followed each by four 
ſhining black ſeeds: the root is thick and fleſhy, 


black on the outſide and white within. It is peren- 
_ ial, grows wild in moiſt grounds, and flowers in 
May or June. 5 8 F 


The roots of comfry abound with a viſcid glu- 
tinous juice, of no particular taſte or flavour. The 


dried root, boiled in water, renders a large propor- 
tion of the fluid ſlimy: the decoctions, inſpiſſated, 
yield a ſtrong flavourleſs mucilage, ſimilar to that 


obtained from althea, but ſomewhat ſtronger-bodied 


or more tenacious, and in ſomewhat larger quan- 
tity, amounting to about three fourths the weight 
of the comfry. From this analyſis it may be pre- 
fumed, that the conſolida, though rarely employed 
in prattice, is rather ſuperiour to the althea in the 
ſeveral intentions in which that root is made uſe of 3 


the mucilaginous matter being, in both reots, the 


— F „ x 2 2 ; 5 
only medicinal principle. 
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nſolida major C. B. Cow. 
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rallice, Plum. gen.) 
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Drabena, Ph. Ed. ConTRAYERYA: the robt ef 
a ſmall plant / dorſlenia Jphondylis folio, dentariæ 


wing in Peru and other 
parts of the Spaniſh 


all ſides with numerous long tough fibres; moſt of 


which are loaded with ſcaly knobs; of à reddiſh 
brown colour on the outſide, and pale within. It 
was firſt brought into Europe, about the year 1881, 
by Sir Francis Drake, whence its name Dratend 
radix. en, 
This root, freed from the fibres, which are much 


weaker than che tuberous part, has A light aromatie 


ſmell; and a roughiſh, _ bitteriſh, penetrating taſte, 


which, as Fuller obſerves, is not eaſily conceaſed by 


a large admixture of other ſubſtances, It is Even, 
45 4 diaphoretic and antiſeptic, in low. and malign- 
ant E and e to be one of the mildeſt and 


fafeſt of che ſu of the pungent kind com- 
monly made uſe of in theſe e — being 


kae to produce, though taken pretty fre che, anx 


SITE heat. The doſe, in ſubſtance, is from 
five or ſix grains to half a dram and more; in de- 


er or infuſion, from half a dram to two drams. 

ayerva root gives out its virtue, by the aſs 
ft . 5105 heat, both to water and redlified irit; 
and tinges the former of a dark browniſh red, the 


latter of a brighter reddifh ; colour: the watery : 
decoction is very mucilaginous, fo. as. not to p 
through a filter. In diſtillation or evaporation, 
pure ſpirit elevates nothing, and water very little 


of its virtues; the active matter of this root being | 
of the fixed Kind, and, r emaining nearly 5 in 
the watery as well as in 8 ol e extracts. - 


The extract made by rectified ſpirit taſtes ſtrongl 
of. the- contra eva, and leaves 155 * mou 


A durable, glowing, vibrating, ki 
* e that of peppermint, but uy LE; 


Weſt Indies. The robt is an 
inch or two in length, and about half an inch thick; 
full of knots and itregular tubereles; furrounded or 
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its quantity is about three drams from ſixteen of the 
root. The quantity of watery extract is more than 
double to that of the james We its "REP 12 
ben eee Ka. 


COPAL.. 


Ob. Pharm. Edinb. Cn - Gaye to 
be a reſinous concrete, obtained from certain large 
trees growing in New Spain; more probably a mi- 
neral bitumen, analogous to amber. It is brought 
to us in irregular maſſes; ſome of which are tranſs 
parent, and of all'the intermediate ſhades of co- 
| lour from a very light yellow to a gold colour and a 
deep brown; others are whitiſh and ſemitranſpas 
rent, In the middle of ſome of the maſſes is found 
à cavity containing ſome drops of a clear ſaline li- 
quor: in others, 27 and vegetable matters are | 
 Incloſed (a) 

— Theſe concretes, however" various in appears 
ance, are in quality very nearly if not entirely 
alike, They have a more agreeable ſmell than 
frankincenſe, to which ſome have reſembled them, 
and when laid on a red-hot iron, they do not melt 
ſo thin, or burn away ſo faſt. They do not ſoften : 
in the mouth on being chewed; like anime, with 
which they have been confounded by others, 
From thoſe, and from all the other known reſinoub 
bodies, they differ more remarkably, in being ex« 
ceeding difficultly diffoluble in rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and yielding in diſtillation an oit which like 
the mineral petrolea is alſo indiffoluble in ſpirit; in 
being readily diffolved by the concentrated vitrio- 
lie acid, and eſſential oils, not by exprefled oils, or 
volatile or fixed alkalies. T. hough pure ſpirit of 
wine, by moderate 1 ſeems to have little 
action on copal; a boiling heat, or long agitation, 
enables it to take up a conſiderable portion: the 
undiſſolved part is tenacious and white: the filtered 
ſolution is | 4 ol 22 3 4 in taſte” at firſt 


 Hreetilh, 


ood 2 ts Pacad. . 2 Brolin, 
. Pann, 1758. | | 
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ſweetiſh, . afterwards agreeably | aromatic, hello: 


to bitter. It is ſaid that ſpirit. of wine ſaturated 


with camphor diſſolves the copal more eaſily than 


pure ſpirit. The medicinal effects of this bitumen 
are not much known, as it has never been much in 
uſe: it is recommended as a warm corroborant ; 
and may be preſumed to be ſimilar to amber. 
roo CO NEL ER. 
+ CORALLINA Pharm Edinb.  Muſcus maritimu: 
froe corallina ' officinarum C. B. CokAHAIx R: a 
marine production, common on rocks, ſhells, Cc. 
reſembling a ſmall plant without leaves; conſiſting 
of numerous ſlender jointed branches, generally of 


a a greyiſh or whitiſh colour, ſometimes greeniſh, 


ellowiſh, reddiſh, or blackiſh; of a brittle ſtony 
— — friable betwixt the fingers, and crack- 


ng between the teeth. It has been commonly 


ſuppoſed a vegetable; but late obſervations afford 
grounds to believe, that it is of an animal origin: 
it is apparently the habitation, and probably the 
production, of marine polypfp t. 
Pow dered coralline has been celebrated in doſes 
of from half a ſcruple to a dram, as an anthelmin- 


tic probably on too ſlight foundation. As uſually 
met with in the ſhops, it has no ſmell, and very 
- little if any taſte. It is almoſt wholly diſſolved by 
aqua fortis, is precipitated from this acid by the ad- 
mixture of the vitriolic, and by calcination in a 


ſtrong fire becomes a true quicklime; - proofs that 


nt conſiſts chiefly of an abſorbent calcareous earth, 


and that it is of the ſame general nature with crabs- 


claws, oyſter-ſhells, and other teſtaceous marine 


 CORUALLIUM, 


...., CORALLIUM. rubrum Pharm, Lond. & Edinb. 
Rep cox Al.: a hard, . brittle, branched ſubſtance, 
reſembling the ſtalk of a plant; uſually about the 
thickneſs of a gooſe quill; full of knots; ſome- 
times ſtreight, and ſometimes variouſly bent; both 


externally and internally of a deep bright red co- 
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tour. 1 f is ſound adhering to rocks and other bo- 


dies in the ſea, particularly in the Mediterranean; 
covered with a ſoft fungous bark, in which is a 


great number of cells curiouſly divided, contain- 
ing a milky juice, with apertures on the ſurface: 
this cortical part is ſeparated while freſh and ſoft, 


It has been generally referred to-the vegetable king- 


dom; but is more probably, like the preceding, the 8 


work and the neſt of little animals. 


Red coral appears to have for its baſis the in b 


calcareous animal earth as the corallines and the 
ſhells of ſea fiſhes: like them, it is changed by cal 
cination into quicklime, diſſolves in all acids except 


the vitriolic, and is precipitated by this laſt from its 


ſolutions made in the others. It is uſed alſo, like 


thaſe productions, as an abſorbent of acid humour 


in the firſt paſſages; and like them, when ſatiated 


with ſuch acids as are generated in the bodies of 


animals, it forms therewith a reſtringent. faline 


compound. That it has any virtues diſtin from 


thoſe of the other calcareous abſorbents, or that it 


” ſuperiour i in abſorberit power to the cheaper te- 
ſtaceous bodies, there are no grounds to ſuſpect. 


The levigated coral is ſometimes counterfeited in Corallium 


the ſhops with the common teſtacea coloured with 


Pfræpara- 
dragons blood or red bole. Theſe abuſes may be tum 


8 by ſhaking the powder with water and Ph. IL. E. 


ſuffering it to ſettle, when the white and the co- 
loured matter will ſeparate from one another and 
appear in great part diſtinct; dragons blood may be 


known -likewiſe by its giving a red tincture to ſpirit 
of wine; and bole, by its retaining its e | 


1 1 5 W m white. 


CON DR eee e eee 


ee B. Coxliax DER: an umbellifſe- 


rous plant, with finely divided leaves; ey e 


pale yellowiſh or browniſh, ſtriated, hemiſpheri 
ſeeds, which are joined, by the flat ſides, two to- 


gether. It is annual, a native of EP. and cult 


vated? in ſome parts of England. 
5 ＋ he 
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The leaves of coriander have a ſtrong ſmell, 
ſomewhat of the aromatic kind, but not a little 


diſagreeable. The ſeeds alſo have, when freſh, a 


very unpleaſant flavour, which by drying i is altered 
and becomes tolerably grateful : their jafte, in this 


dry ſtate, is cathy: warm and-flightly 1 
The dried ſeeds are ſometimes employed 


Aomackio and carminative, though leſs 2 
than the other warm ſeeds. They give out their 


virtue totally to rectified ſpirit, _ only partially 
to water: the ſpirituous tinQure is of a pale bright 
yellow colour, the watery infuſion of a deeper 
browniſh. -- Tn diſtillation. with water, they yield a 
ſmall quantity of a yellowiſh; eſſential oil, which 
ſmells ſtrongly and pretty agreeably of the corian- 


der. Pure ſpirit likewiſe carries off, in evaporati- 


on or diſtillation, great part of their flavour; the 


ſpirituous extract proving, in taſte as well as in 


ſmell, Wege weaker thes d the en e 
ſpilſard. | 
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. 
nt? 1 large branched horns of the hart 
vor male red deer. The horns uſually met with in 


—T ag fhops ate thoſe of the common or fallow deer. 


HFlartſhorn, raſped or ſhaved, gives out to os 


ter, by boiling, a ſoft gelatinous matter, of ſcarce: 


ly any particular flavour, amounting, when inſpiſ- 
fated, to about one fourth the weight of the horn. 
The decoction and gelly are ſometimes directed in 
diarrhœas and other diſorders, partly as affording a 
mild nutriment, and partly for obtunding and in- 
craſſating acrimonious thin humours. An elegant 


| Gelatina hartſhorn gelly 1s prepared, | by boiling half a 
cornu cer- pound of the ſhavings in three quarts of water till 


vi 


two parts are waſted, and adding to the ſtrained 


Fb. Edinb. liquor an ounce of Seville orange or of lemon 


Juice, a quarter of a pint of mountain wine, and 


half a pound of fine ſugar; and boiling down the 
mixture- to a due confiſtence. 8 f 


ns kind are very nn to many in acute d 8 
wrt 1 | n 
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matter as to 5 pulverable, either by boiling them Cornu cer- 
been uſed by ſome. in the ſame intentions as the ab- phice præ- 


together: the horns, after the burning, retain 1 * 


ſo 48 to be eaſily ſeparable from the aſhes into 
which, .the vegetable coal is reduced. The horns 


* the teſtacea, in not being conyertible i in- 
to he ag and agrees with them, in being dis 


ſo that probably i it tends to reſtrain fluxes only in 
conſeq 
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On diſtilling the with. a red heat, it gives 5 
over a volatile falt a0 le, together with a fetid | 
empyręumatic oil. The ſame products are obtain- 
able, in greater or leſs quantity, 2 all ſubſtances, 
though thoſe prepared from hartſhorn have been in 
moſt general uſe ; ſee Sel alkalinus volatilis. 

The hords, ſo far freed from their 11 


in water or by expoſing them to its ſteam, have vi philoſo- 


ſorbent earths: by calcination, in a ſtrong fire, with paratum. 
1 admiſſion of air, their earthy part may be Cornu cer- 
obtained. in a much purer ſtate, in quantity about vi calcina- 
one half of the weight of the original horn. The 7 £97 
calcination may be formed in a potter's furnace; or 
by ſtratifying the horns with 8 in any com- 
mon furnace or ſtove, and ſetting the 4 on fire 


* 
ar rng I Bah MP we = Vo , — nun OS W 60 8 e 


eir figure, . and a conſiderable degree of } ardneſs, 


rr = We IIARS? eeaporngtea yy 


remaining after the diſtillation. of the volatile falt 


Mr as Pee for this uſe as ſreſh ones. 
ure An hartſhorn differs from that of 


ſoluble | the vegetable, nitrous, and marine acids, 

and in being precipitated. from theſe, acids on the 

addition of the vitriolic. The earth of the horns, | 
and of. bg bones alſo, of other animals, appears 
to be of the ſame nature with that of hartſnorn. 
How far, this ſpecies of earth differs from Tra others 

in its, medicinal aer is little: known. It is cuſ- 
tomary, in acute diſeaſes accompanied. with a 
looſeneßz, to impregnate the common drink with 

the caleined hartſhorn levigated into an impalpable 
powder, on a ſuppoſition of its acting as a | 
reſtringent 4 2 ſolutions of it in vegetable Mel bg are 
apparently. reſtringent, As. 1 75 diſcover a degree of 

auſterity to the taſte ; but the pure earth is infipid, 


e of its untung with acid humeurs in the 
firſt 
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firſt Tyr. Hogan Taz chat this earth, 


/ fg 


NE coofus. OW: 
COSTUS. Ph. Lond. Co us rieten 4 Ph. Einl. 6 


Coftus dulcis officinarum C. B. Cosrus: a'root, 


dtdught from the Eaſt Indies, 28hout the fite of the 
finger, of a pale greyiſh or whitiſh colour on the 
——* * outfide, and yellow within. An Arabian, a bitter 
—_—_ e coſtus were formerly diſtinguiſhed i 
tte ſhops: whether they were, as ſome z— rt ; 
the roots of different plants, or, as others, | 
and the ſame plant in different ſtates, does not fully 


appear. At preſent, only e one ſort is met with, 


| and this but rarely. 


This root has year! ent" * 2 bons. 
chic, uterine, diaphoretic, 'and diuretic. The 


editor of the Wirtemberg Pharmacopœia obſerves, 
that it impregnates the urine, like the turpentines, 

vith a vielet fine. The ſmell of the fee itſelf 
approaches to that of violets or Florence orris: its 


taſte is warm and bitterifh. Both the fmell and | 
taſte are confined chiefly to the brittle cortical part 
the internal. tough woody matter having very fle 


of either. 


DecoAions of coſtus 75 water 518 of a e 5 
Who," a bitter taſte, and leſs grateful ſmell than 


the root in ſubſtance: in evaporation they diffuſe a 
very diſagreeable ſcent: the inſpiſſated extract is 
moderately bitter, of ſcarcely any particular fla 
vour, in quantity amounting to no leſs than two 
thirds the weight of the root; in keeping, it ſoon 
grows eee and N on the ſurface. 255 8 


n 


| 155 warm pungent, "bitte Ert FE an aroma- 


tic flavour, leſs grateful than'that of the coſtus it- 
ſelf, in quantity not eee one e the e 
of the root. | 
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R ETA. 


e Lond, & Elinb. 1%. LIE a pure 
white mineral calcareous earth, met with in moſt 
parts of the world, of various degrees of hardneſs. 
The ſofter maſſes, included in fea ſhells (which are 
common in chalk pits) called from their figure chalk 
eggs, are by many e to thy others for 


medicinal uſes. 


'There are innumerable W in the ma | . Ws 


kingdom, of the ſame general nature with chalk; 
or which confiſt chiefly, or wholly, of the ſame 


earth, formed into maſſes, which differ from one 
another little otherwiſe than in their external ap- © 

pearance, compactneſs, or texture. Such are the . _ . 
| limeſtones ;' the marbles; ſome of the marles; the 


fine earth called er mineralis, medulla ſaxi, 
or lac lunæ: the - tranſparent cryſtalline concretes 
called ſpars; moſt of the petrefaAions; and __ 
of the flalaFite, or the earthy matter, which, 

its concretions from waters, incruſtates the ſides be 
caverns, or hangs in icicles from the tops. Many 
of theſe bodies were formerly introduced into me- 
dicine, from an erroneous ſuppoſition of their poſ- 
ſeſſing diſtinct qualities: chalk, one of the pureſt 
of them, is the only one now tamed: in practice; 
nor would the art ſuffer any detriment, if a like 
reduction was made in the anlegen bodies fur- 
niſhed by the animal kingdom. 

The diſtinguiſhing characters of aa earth, in 
all its forms, are, its not diſſolving in the vitriolic 


acid, though readily diſſolving in all the others; 


its being precipitated by the vitriolie acid from its 
ſolutions in the others, and being thus changed in- 
to a ſelenites; its being convertible, by calcination. 
with a ſtrong fire, into quicklime; and its melt- 


ing eaſily, with certain vitrefactive fluxes, as bo- 


.Tax, into a tranſparent glaſs. In this laſt. proper- 
ty it differs from the -caleareous animal earths; 
which appear to be. unvitreſcible; communicating, 


to a large \proporygn. of Vitewaud. mat d an opake 
ailkineſs, 17 ax 33 ER, 12 „„ 9% 2 
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e Pure AK ; is a very uſeful abſorbent in cardial- 
— _gic and other complaints from acidities in the firſt 
paſſages. For this purpoſe it is formed, in the 
ſhops, into troches, with ſugar and a little nutmeg, 
and generally with the addition of ſome of the 
other abſorbent earths, which add nothing to its 
virtue; and into juleps, by mixing the chalk, levi- 
gated into a ſubtile powder, with water, in'the 
proportion of half an ounce to a pint; with the 


* Julepum addition of two * or three + drams of ſugar, and 


e creta Ph. one dram of gum arabic, to give ſome conſiſtence 
Lond. to the liquor, ſo as to enable it to keep the powder 
ſuſpended : ſome boil the chalk, an operation not 
at all neceſſary, in a larger quantity of water, con- 
ta tinuing the coction till it is reduced to the above 
4, Proportion, and adding towards the end balf A rain 
— of bruiſed nutmeg f. 
When chalk is combined with ach acids, as 
may be deemed moſt analogous to thofe which are 
preternaturally generated in the human ſtomach, 
as ſour milk and four vegetable liquors; the com- 
pounds prove ſomewhat more auſtere than thoſe re- 
ſulting from the coalition of the ſame acids with 
the animal abſorbents: hence chalk, given in caſes 
of acidities, is generally obſerved to bind the belly 
more; and thus to prove more injurious in coſtive 
| habits, and more beneficial in fluxes: two drams 
given for a doſe, and repeated at proper intervals, 
have often effected a ſpeedy cure both in ſimple di- 
 arrhez. and in dyſenteries. But that it has any 
aſtringent power, as many have ſuppoſed, inde- 
pendently of its combination with acids, or in diſor- 


ders where there are no acid juices in the firſt paſ- 


_ ſages to diſſolve it, is not ſo clear: the ſenſe of 
aſtringency, which the chalk in ſubſtance produces 
in the mouth, appears to proceed, like that of the 
bolar earths, only from its VO to 3 the 125 2 

bing! its woifture. 5 


CROCUS. 


-CROCUS Pb. Lond. & Edinb. 3 fader 


| C. B. Cracus autumnalis ſativus Moriſon. biſt. 
SAFFRON: a bulbous-rooted plant, with narrow 
graſslike leaves which have a white line _ 
| | ong 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 
along the middle: the ſtalk is ſhort and undi vi- 


ded, and bears on the top a purpliſh blue flower, 


deeply cut into ſix ſegments; in the middle of 
the flower ariſes, among the ſtamina, a whitiſh 


-iſtil, divided at the top into three chives or © 


4 72 
ba; * bd * 
— fam > 
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fleſhy filaments, the lower part of which is len _ 
der and pale coloured, the upper broader, of a 


deep orange red, and very finely: indented about 


the ſides: theſe filaments, carefully picked, mo- 


derately dried in kilns, and preſſed together into ND 
cakes, are the ſaffron of the ſhops. The plant 


is perrennial, and flowers in autumn: the com- 


mon ſpring crocuſes of our gardens are reckon- 


ed by Linnæus to be no other than varieties 


Saffron is cultivated in different parts of the | 


world: that produced in our own country is 
greatly ſuperiour to the ſorts brought from aboad, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed from them by its blades 
benig broader. It ſhould be choſen freſh, not 
above à year old, in cloſe: cakes, neither dry not 
yet very moiſt, tough and firm in tearing, of a 
high fiery colour, ſtaining the hands on rubbing 
it, and of the fame colour within as on the out- 
fide. {xt 257 36 e eiyrk onion pane pers. 


of a ſtrong, penetrating, diffuſive ſmell, and a 


warm, pungent, bitteriſh | taſte. It is ſuppoſed to 
have a conſiderable degree of anodyne power, 


depending on its ſubtile odorous principle; to be 
more cordial and more exhilarating than almoſt 


any of the other aromatics, ſo as, when taken 


too freely, to occaſion even immoderate mirth (j 


to be particularly ſerviceable in diſorders of the 


breaſt, in female obſtructions, and hyſteric depref- 


ſions. It tinges the urine of a higher colour. 


The doſe is commonly from two or three grains 
to ten or twelve: Geoffroy ſays it may be extend- 


ed with ſafety t 


* 


a ſcruple and more. 


Saffron gives out the whole of its virtue and 
colour to rectified ſpirit, proof ſpitit, wine, vine- 


NA 
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(a) Hertodt, Crecologia, p. 32. Boerhaave, Elemen- 
ogia, P. 3 


a chemie, proceſſ. 65. 


- 


ra croci 


3. Za, pint f, an elegant cordial ſyrup is obtained. Tinc- 


5 


4 MAT ERIA MEDICA. 
| gear, and water: about three parts in four of the 

ſaffron are taken up by each of theſe menſtrua; 

and the matter which remains undiſſolved is ino- 

dorous, inſipid, and of a pale clay colour. The 
Vinum officinal tinctures are made with fack * or French 
2 brandy +, in the proportion of an ounce to a pint. 
+ Tinctu- By diſſolving in the vinous tinQture a proper 
quantity of fine, ſugar, twenty-five ounces to a 


t Syrupus tures drawn. with vinegar, or other 'liquors ſenſi- 
'croci bly. acid, ſoon loſe of their rich colour in 


Ph. Lond, ing: the colour of the vinous tinctures alſo | 


fades a little, and a part of the diſſolved ſaffron 
is apt. to be in time thrown off: thoſe. made in 


proof ſpirit, and in rectified ſpirit, particularly the 


latter, may be kept in perfection for years. 
In diſtillation, it impregnates water ſtrongly 
with its flavour: if the quantity of ſaffron is 
large, a ſmall por: ion of a fragrant and very pun- 
gent eſſential oil may be collected, amounting, 
as is ſaid by Vogel, to about a dram and a half 
from ſixteen ounces. The remaining decoction, 
inſpiſſated, yields an extract of a high colour, in 
the diſtinguiſhing ſmell or flavour of the ſaffron. 


Rectiſied ſpirit elevates alſo a conſiderable ſhare 


concentrated in the extract. This extract, inſpiſ- 


ſated only to the conſiſtence of oil, is recommend- 
ed by Boerbaave as one of the higheſt cordials 


and exhilarants:- the doſe is a few drops, which 


Þ may be taken in a glaſs of rich wine. It diſ- 


ſolyes in wine and in water, as well as in ſpirit, 
and mingles with oils: both expreſſed and diſtilled; 
AI ̃khbe ſpirit diſtilled from ſaffron, is ſuid to have 
an advantage above moſt other cordial ſpirits, of 
CRT TAL LUS Pharm.” Edinbd, Roe 
CRYSTAL: a tranſparent colourleſs ſtone; of 4 
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of an hexagonal column terminate by a Pais mid . 1 
5 of the fame number of ſides; Hard, J # 
17. il; " Helotning | white, 43 
h opake, and friable, by re Wen ft nition and ex EX 4 | 
. tinction in Water; ot diſſo 55 by the Neid, 1 
* either in its natural fate r Wen 84 or f 
1 5 _ vitrefactive ee into A hearty 40 

" leis gan. ; 

. Rock cryſtal, and ſome. other. ſtones of the 

5 ſame general nature, introduced into medicine by 

6 the credulity bf former on Hot yet 3 | 

= from catalogues of the materi 1 medica, and in 8 

4 eme pfaces ſtill made ingredients in officinal 

e compoſitions z ear, from their indiſſolubility in 

| every known ſpeties of humid menſtruum, ts be | „ 
y incapable of "exerting any ation in the human 8 =_ 
5 body: "unleſs that by the rigidity. and dar, = 
1 which their Render retam, however finely 5 | - 

, rigated, they may offend he ſtomach 540 ; 

If teſtines; of at by virtue of the calcareous RE 

„ which they -abrade plentifully/ from the "marble. 

n inſtruments with Which they are levigated, the 

f prepared'powder may act a8 an abſorbent. 


The colours 'of the precious * _ appear « by | 


s | end on a Principle diſtinck the 
1 1 which 'mikes their ils: l faid, 9 0 5 
C. the bee emerald, amethyſt, and cornelian, 
J. on being wiped with a ſtrong fie „ become "co- 


s WH lourlefs, and nearly ſunilar 15 common cryſtal; 
_— that the emetald, in partiny with its tinging | 
@ matter in the fire, emits viſible names (40: "that 
t the h hyitioth'' and gärnet mel, in a vehement 


3 fire, into à vit maſs, of a browniſh. or black - 
e | ih colöur, like ar which - ferrugineous Galces 
e communicate T5). From thefe' &ias of experi- | 
of ments it has by ſome been inferred, that the 


coloured precious tones, though their ſtony ba- 
ſis is OF 7 may, e, " owe 8 
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a moderately pungent tate. 
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ſome medicinal powers depending on the tinging 
metallic impregnation. But ſurely this rea- 
ſoning does not take off the impropriety, or ra- 


ther abſurdity, of uſing, as medicines, theſe coſtly 
concretes, from a poſſibility of their producing ef- 


fects, which far. Payer ſubſtances are en to 
Produce with certainty. , U 


e 
0 UB E B AM Pharm. Lond. e Edinb. Cubebæ 


vulgare C. B.  Cunxss : dried berries, of an 
aſh brown colour, generally. wrinkled, greatly re- 


ſembling pepper, but furniſhed each with a flen- 
der ſtalk, whence: they are called by ſome piper 


 caudatum.. They are the fruit of an Eaſt Indi- 


an tree, of which we have no particular ac- 
count, ſaid to reſemble the apple tree, and to 


produce its berries in cluſters. 


>ubebs are a warm ſpice; of a 1 55 leaſant mel, 41 


eir heat and pun- 
gency are weaker than thoſe of pepper, but of the 


ſame kind; and reſide, like thoſe of that ſpice, 
nt n the volatile, but in the more fixt matter. 


In diſtillation with water, they yield a ſmall quan- 
tity of a ponderous eſſential oil, of an agreeable 
and moderately ſtrong ſmell, but. 1 in taſte mild: 
the remaining decoction, inipiſſated to the con- 


ſiſtence of an extract, retains a conſiderable ſhare. 
of the warmth and pungen 78 of the cubebs. 


An extract made with recti ſpirit poſſeſſes 
the whole of their flavour in perfection, for even 


the odorous principle does not exhale or diſtil 
with this menſtruum: the taſte of this extract 
is very hot and pungent, though not near ſa 
much lo As iy of the e N of Per . 


Per. 


cUoUmMts.: 


CUCUMBER: an annual FEY with na- 


ked monopetalous flowers divided into five ſeg- 


ments, and a large juicy fruit produced under the 
flower. Thus far the characters of the cucum- 
* agree with thoſe of ſome other plants, 7 75 5 

eins 
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. whate- ſeeds. 
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ſeeds have been commonly ranked among the : 
officinals, and which may properly be placed to- 


gen; © | 3 IP Gin 
1. Cucumis HORTENSIS Ph, Edinb. Cucumis 


ſativus vulgaris C. B. Cucumber: with oblong fruit, 
often covered with little protuberances; and oblong | 


2. CirRUILus Pharm. Edinb. Anguria citrul. 


lus dicta C. B. Citrul : with very large, roundiſh, 


ſmooth hard rinded fruit; and oblong, broad, rhom- 


%* 


boidal, blackiſh ſeeds, 0s : 
3. CucurBiTaA Pharm. Edinb. Cucurbita lage - 


naria flore albo, folio molli C. B. Gourd, bottle- 
_ gourd: with very large, thick, woody dine fruit, 


bellied like a bottle: and long whitiſh ſeeds, hav- 
ing two angles like horns at the top. | 


4. Pero Pharm, Edinh, Pepb vulgaris Raii hiſt, 


Common pumpion: with very large, roundiſ or 


oval fruit; and rhomboidal whitiſh ſeeds, having a 


rim or elevated line round the edges. 


The cucumber and citrul are eſteemed cooling 


ons, and where there is a tendency to inflamation; 


prejudicial in the oppoſite circumſtances; difficult 
* 1 2 


ae 


of digeſtion, and of very little nouriſhment. * 
The ſeeds of all theſe plants are ſimilar in qua- 
lity : and have been generally uſed promiſcuouſly, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the title of the greater cold 
ſeeds. They have à ſweetiſh taſte, accompanied 
with ſome unQuoſity, and no ſmell or particular 
flavour: on expreſſion, they yield a ſoft inſipid oil, 
of the ſame general nature with that of almonds ;. 
on trituration with water, their oil, by the medi- 


ation of mucilaginous and farinaceous matter of the 


leeds, unites with the water into an emulſion or 
milky Huy: Theſe emulſions have been uſed as 


diluents, re igerants, and emollients, in the ſame ca- 


ſes as thoſe prepared from ſweet almonds ; which 
laſt are now almoſt univerſally preferred. The 
ſeeds in ſubſtance have likewiſe been made ingredi- 
ents in ſome officinal emollient powders; for which. 


purpoſes they are not well adapted, as being liable 
to grow ſoon mouldy * 


Fiallx 


— 


4 


rancid in keeping, elpe- . 
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and relaxing; ſalubrious in hot kilious diſpoſiti- 
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Elaterium of the veſſel, The thick fecula, dried in the ſun 
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& Edinb 


v 


TVC 
cially in a powdery form: thoſe of the cucumber 


+ ſeem to be the leaſt ſubjeQt to this inconvenience, 


5. Cucumis AcRESTIS Ph. Lond. Cucumis 


2 * Fb. Edinb. Cucumis ſilveſtris aſiniuus dictu 


B. Wild cucumber: with warty, hairy, ſome- 


what oval fruit, not above two inches in length: tbe 


fruit, when ripe, burſts on being touched, and 
throws out with violence its whitiſh juice and its 


black ſeeds. It is ſown annually, as all the pre- 


ceding, in gardens. Ly 
EE : the fruit appears to be ſomewhat more 
o than the root, and this than the leaves. The 
juice that iſſues ſpontaneoufly, or by very light 


9 on Alitting the fruit when almoſt ripe, 


has an unpleaſant ſmell, and a very durable nauſe- 


ous bitter taſte : on ſtanding for a few hours, it 
parts into a thick matter which ſettles to the bot- 
tom, and a thin watery fluid, which floats above: 


this laſt may be commodiouſly drained off, after 


the clearer part is decanted, by means of ſtrips of 


woollen cloth or ſkains of cotton laid over the ſides 


or any other gentle heat, is a very ſtrong, irrita- 


ting, but ſlow, cathartic ; and often operates like- 


wiſe upwards It remarkably raiſes the pulſe, and 


ter and Hoffmann obſerve, that its effect in increa- 


ſing the pulſe is perceivable even in the extremi- 


ties of the fingers. Its uſe therefore is in cold in- 
dolent phlegmatic caſes; particularly in dropſies, 
in which it has ſometimes been given with ſucceſs 
after medicines of a milder kind had proved ineffec- 
tual. Twoor three rains are in general a ſuffici- 
ent doſe: in ſome caſes this quantity has acted vio- 
lently : in others, five grains have procured plentiful 
evacuation, without much uneafineſs or diſturbance 
to the conſtitution. It is ſaid, that in Holland, an 
extract made with wine from the roots of the 
Tant is fubſtituted to the elaterium, and has been 
found to be equally efficacious and ſafe: though 
s ef an cxtta@ of this root, | 
„ tt ord ata 4 OR. 
(a) Hiftoire de Pacad. roy. des ſcienc. de Paris, your” 
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Boulduc (a) ſpeak: 
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UH the parts of the wild cucumber are ſtrongly | 
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made probably with water, which appears aka 8 - 
been much weaker : the doſe being from twenty- 
1 to thirty grains. In what kind of matter 
purgative virtue of this plant reſides, has not 
8 been iesy examined: according to Boulduc, 
win of wine has ſcarcely any action upon it; and 
that water is not. its proper menſtruum appears 
from its - the FRE WS + and Tet Wan 0 
the doe | | 


5 cuPRUM. FORE: © 

cu PRU M. Pharm, Lond. N ſod an. 
nus Pbarm. Edinb. CopyER: a reddiſh metal, near- 
ly nine times ſpecifically heavier than water; re- 
quiring for its fuſion a ſtrong white heat, and 
calcining by a continuance of a weaker red heat 
into a dark reddiſh powder; contracting, from 
long expoſure to the air, a greeniſh ruſt; ſolu- 
ble in all acids and in volatile alkaline fpirits, -. 
and exhibiting, when diſſolved, a blue or green 
colour, or a colour compoſed "of. the two. Vo- 
latile ſpirits, in particular, receive from a ſmall. 
proportion of it a beautiful deep blue; and if ad- 
ded to ſolutions of it made in acids, when ſo far 
diluted as to appear almoſt or altogether co- 
lourleſs, change them immediately to the fame” 
fine colour. If a piece of bright iron be immer- 
ſed in the acid ſolutions, the acid quits the cop- 
per to attack the iron; and the copper, in its 
ſeparation from the menſtruum, adheres to the 
iron, which ſoon appears covered with a cupre- 
ous coat; On theſe principles, very minute quan 
tities of copper, denn ber in . ge * rea- 
dily diſcovered. 673 357 the 

There are confldetabden mines of copper wy En- > 
gland, Sweden, Germany, and many other parts of 
the world. The ores are often, w holly or in part, 
of beautiful blue or green colours like thoſe of the 
ſolutions: all the mineral ſtones, tinctured with 
theſe colours, are ſuppoſed to receive them from 
this metal. Moſt ws the ores Nabourld with hich. | 

whi 
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Which this metal wed ſtrongly retains, and 
is difficultly x aka 
| fuſions. s 


Po: 1 of the vegetable kingdom, or corroded by 
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ns ich 
by repeated caleinations ang 


Pure copper in its metallic ſtate, | or calcined by 
fire, appears to be indiffoluble, and of no conſider- 
able effect, in the bodies of animals. There are 
inſtances of pieces of copper having been fwallowed, 
and lying long in the bowels, without feeming 0 
act any otherwiſe than by their bulk and figure. 

Diſſolved in the nitrous or marine acids, and 
cryſtallized or exficcated by heat, it proves a firong 


eauſtic. - Theſe preparations, particularly that 


with the nitrous acid, were formerly. ſometimes 
made uſe of in this intention; but have long been 
laid aſide, on account of their great ciipolion to 
Bartz 5 

ned with the . acid, or with the 


the air, it acts, when externally applied, as an e 


ficacious detergent and a gentle eſcharotic; when 


taken internally, as a virulent emetic and cathartic. 
Some have ventured on ſmall doſes of theſe prepa- 
rations, as quick emetics, for procuring immedi- 


ate evacuation where poiſonous ſubſtances have 


been ſwallowed; but that end may ſurely be obtain- 
ed by leſs dangerous means. A more particular 
account of theſe preparations is given under their 
reſpective names, Aruge and Vitriolum, 5 
A ſaturated ſolution of the metal 1 in volatile ſpi- 
rits is recommended by Boerhaave in diſorders pro- 
ceeding from an acrid, weak, cold, phlegmatic | 
cauſe. He fays, that if three drops be taken in 
the morning with a glaſs. of mead, and the doſe 
doubled every day to twenty-four drops, it proves, 


attenuating, warming, -and- diuretic ; that by this 


medicine he once cured a confirmed aſcites, though 
in-other caſes of the ſame "Lind it failed; that it is 
the only preparation of copper which does not 
prove emetie; and that, as it does no harm, it 
W * e un faſery 0055 It is N ae Eo 

ms 


405 Elementa chemiæ, proce 192. & Prax, 1 tom. 
v. 5. 174. 
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this preparation differs from the preceding only! in 
containing leſs copper, the quantity which volatile 
ſpirits diſſolve being extremely ſmall; and that in 
conſiderable doſes, it would exert the ſame viru- 
lent operation with the other ſolutions or em 
preparations of this metal. 

A tincture, differing little in its cupreousfimpr eg 
nation from that made with volatile ſpirits, is uſed 

in the ſhops as an external detergent, and for con, 
— ſpecks or films of the eyes. This is prepar- 


ed with a ſolution of ſal ammoniac in lime-water, Aq "Ws 

in the proportion of a dram * or two of the ſalt phir. 

to a pint of the liquor; which ſolution is tinged of * Fh. Lon. 
a ſapphire blue colour by ſtanding for ſome das + Ph. Edin. 


with ſome ſlips of copper or in a copper veſſel. 
Copper veſſels, in certain circumſtances, given 


aint to almoſt all kinds of liquors, even to pure wa- 


ter; more eſpecially if they have 1 not been tho- 
roughly 3 the ruſt which they contract by 
lying expoſed to a moiſt air: in 0 ee ee 
ces, however, they appear to reſiſt even liquors of _ 
conſiderable. acidity. ion of the vegetable acids, 
ſo long as they are kept boiling in copper veſſels, 
have little or no action on the metal; though i in 5 
gentle heat, or in the cold, they become in a ſhort 
time impregnated with its ill taſte and with its per- 
nicious qualities, corroding it chiefly at the ſurface 
of the liquor: if the metal is only moiſtened and 
expoſed to the air, it is corroded more ſpeedily; 
bw ſooner ſtill if expoſed to the vapours of the 
acid. The moſt acid ſyrups are prepared by the 
confectioners, by boiling in copper veſſels kept per- 
fectiy clean, without receiving any hurtful impreg-— 
nation; whereas the far leſs acid liquor, that riſes 
towards the end of the long protracted diſtillations 
of ſimple waters, corrodes, in its paſſage through 
the copper head, in the form of n ſo mach 
of the metal as to prove emetic. ; | 
Braſs, (es flavum Pharm. Bdink. FE is a i 5 
tion of copper with the metallic part of calamine, 
that is, with zinc, a metallic body ſtill eaſier of 
diſſolution than the copper itſelf. The two ee, | 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
nevertheleſs, form by their coalition a new com- 
d, 1 ruſt, in the air, or diſſolve 


in vegetable acids, or calcine in _ ire,” "NEAL "fe 
ſoon either 4 them ſeparately. . 
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-CURCUMA Pharm Land E Edink: en 
Wb longa Herm. 2 lugd. lat. Maniella tua 
Hort. malabar. indicus; Terra merita ; 
Cypira. I URMERIC :/ a ſmall tuberous knotty 
root, brought from the Saſk Indies; externally 
:> greyiſh, internally of a lively yellow or gal. . 
fron colour; Which by age a towards a red. 
Jo ſorts are mentioned by authors, one longiſh, | 
the other roundiſh:: _ the: firſt is met with! in 


N 2 — "Ws a flight, aches. guns not very 
_ agreeable ſmell ; and à bitteriſh ſomewhat warm 
taſte. It readily gives out its active matter both to 
aqueous and ſpirituous menſtrua: to the former it 
communicates: its own deep yellow, to the latter a 
fine yellowiſn red tincture. In diſtillation with wa- 
ter, it yields a ſmall quantity of a gold cobboured eſ- 
ſential oil, of a moderately ſtrong ſmell, and a pun- 
gent taſte : : the remaining decoction; inſpiſſated, 
leaves a bitterifh, conſiderably ſaline, maſs. Rec- 
tiſied ſpirit elevates little or nothing of its virtue; 
. the active parts of the root being left behind i in | 
e inſpiſſated extract, which is. moderately Oe 
and bitter, and not a little nauſeous. © | | 
This root is faid to be in 2 uſe in the eaſt- 
ern countries, bath for the colouring and ſeaſoning 
of food, and as a medicine: 7 acedunted one of 
the moſt effectual remedies in obſtructibus of the 
viſcera and meſentery, which are there frequent; ; 
in uterine diſorders, ::difficulties of urine, and afo 
fections of the kidneys (a). Among us it has been 
employed alſo as a em and eſteemed by 
„ e ee ee kN "FOE: hens 
& 


(a) B "a neee in ou 4 bo tb. | 
hap, 39- 
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ſtance is from a ſcruple to a dram; in decoction or 


infuſion, twice as much. 1 3 the urine of a 
op 8 ane SE LOLLI ED wv (+ 
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CY ANUS, ; Me Pariſ. e 8 0 B. 
BLUE BoTTLE: a greyiſh green plant, with long 
narrow leaves, of which the — are 3 Jag- 
ged, the upper entire, thoſe between furn 
with one or two long perpendicular ears on ems 
ſide towards the bottom; the ſtalk divides, . near 
the top, into ſeveral branches, each of which is 
terminated by a large blue flower, conſiſting of 
tubulous indented floſculi ſet in a ſmooth ſcaly © 
head; the outer floſculi are larger than the inner, 


and widened in the upper part like a funnel; the | 


ſcales are ſerrated about the edges. It is 5 
common in corn fields, ee in flower ee 
eſt part of the ſummer.. 

The flowers of cyanus, haſtily: dr, preſerve 
their colour better than moſt of the other blue 
flowers: they agree with the others in giving no 
blue tinge to ſpirit, and differ from moſt of them 
in giving none to water. In ſubſtance, they diſco- 
ver very little ſmell, and ſcarcely any taſte: an ex- 
tract made from them by rectified Kiba has a weak 
ſaline auſterity mixed with a kind of ſweetiſtineſs: 
an extract made by water is leſs auſtere and more 
manifeſtly ſaline. From hence it may be preſumed, 


that among the various and oppoſite-virtues aſcribed 


to theſe flowers, the antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and 
diuretic ones have the beſt foundation; though - 


even theſe 2 3 to poſſeß only in a low ell fora a9 


The in varieties df: this plant, produced: by ee * 
in gardens, are not materially different in quality 
from the wild ſort. Another ſpecies, of oriental 
origin, cyanus orientalis major moſchatus flore pur- 
pureo & albo Mori. hiſt. ox. commonly called ſultan 
flower or ſweet-ſultan, | promiſes by its muſky fra 
grance, to have ſome claim to the cordial and anti- 
ſpaſmodic virtues, which have been Sn, 
Foes to our 1 cyanus. 

CYDONTA. 
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: „„ Cr DONT 
= cb MALUS Pharm. Land & Eura. 
1 . Cotonea malus J. B. Mala cotonea majora & mino- 
N ra C. B. Quixcs : a low tree, with uncut leaves, 
9 bearing a fruit like a pear; a native of the rocky 
banks of the Danube, and common in our gardens. 
This fruit has a pleaſant ſtrong ſmell, and a very 
auſtere acid taſte. Its expreſſed juice, taken in 
little quantities, as a ſpoonful or two, proves a 
mild, cooling, reſtringent ſtomachic; of good ſer- 
vice in nauſeæ, vomitings, nidorous eructations, 
1 and ſome kinds of alvine fluxes. A grateful and 
| Syrup, cy- lightly cordial reſtringent ſyrup is prepared, by di- 
duoniorum geſting three pints: of the depurated juice with a 
Ph. Lond. dram of cinnamon, half a dram of ginger, and half 
a dram of cloves, on warm aſhes, for ſix hours, 
1 then adding a pint of red port, and diffolving 1 in the 
&  CGelatina ſtrained liquor nine pounds of ſugar. An uſeful re- 
cen mira ſtringent gelly or marmalade is made, by boiling the 
. 2. Ee juice with fine ſugar to a due conſiſtence, in the 
| proportion commonly of three pints to a pound. If 
the quinces, after they are gathered, be kept for 
ſome. time in a dry airy place, their juice will be- 
come richer by the dit pation of a part of their 
aqueous humidity. 
The ſeeds of quinces abound with « mucilaginous 
ſubſtance, which they readily give out to boiling. 
water, A dram, boiled in fix ounces of water by 
| meaſure, renders the liquor ſlimy, almoſt like the 
| White of an egg: two drams make it quite thick. 
Mucilago On inſpiſſating the decoctions, the quantity of dry 
ſem. cydo- extract amounts to about half the weight of the 
ni. ſeeds. This mucilage has a ſlight agreeable ſmell, 
Ph. Hoe and a ſweetiſh taſte, more grateful than that of the 
other common mucilages. In e in | Its an | 
any it ſoon ow mouldy. 


CYMINUM. 


cr MINUM Pb. Lond. Cuminum Ph. Ed. Cu 
minum ſemine longiore. C. B. CUMMIN : an um- 
| delliferous plant, OS”; „ "ou much 
| a f 4 aa. 


18 
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imaller; producing longiſh, ſlender, plano-convex 


ſeeds, of a browniſh. colour with yellowiſh ſtriæ. 


It is annual; a native of Egypt and Ethiopia; and 
cultivated in the iſlands of Sicily and Malta, from 
whence we are ſupplied with the ſeeds. | 5 


* 


Cummin ſeeds have a bitteriſh warm taſte, ac- 


companied with an aromatic flavour, but not agree- 


able. They give out great part of their ſmell by 


infuſion in water, but very little of their taſte: in 


diſtillation with water, a pungent oil ariſes, of a 
ſtrong ungrateful flavour like that of the ſeeds : 
the decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly rough- 


1ſh bitteriſh extract. Rectified ſpirit takes up the 


whole virtues of the cummin by infuſion, and 
leaves them nearly uninjured in evaporation: the 


inſpiſlated mals is very warm, moderately pungent, | 


and not a little nauſeous... 


Theſe ſeeds are accounted © good carminatives 


and ſtomachics ; but have now, in great mealure, 
given place, for theſe purpoſes, to medicines of a 
more grateful kind. Their principal uſe is in ex- 


ternal applications, as a warm diſcutient and anti- 


ſeptic: the college of London have given a com- 
pound plaſter and cataplaſm of cummn. 
e OTIERN 
 CYNOGLOSSUM Pharm. Pariſ. Cynoglo/- 
ſum majus vulgare C. B. Lingua canina. HounDs 
TONGUE: a biennial plant; producing, the firſt 


year, large, ſoft, tongue-ſhaped, long- pointed 
leaves; the ſecond year, a thick, branched ſtalk, 
with narrower and ſhorter-pointed leaves joined to 


it without pedicles; bearing, on the tops of the 


branches, dark purpliſh flowers, each of which is 


divided into five ſegments, and followed by four flat 


rough ſeeds: the root is oblong, thick, of a dark 


brown or blackiſh colour on the outſide, and white 
within. It is found wild in a ſhady lanes and un- 
cultivated grounds, and flowers in June. - 


The roots of hounds tongue are very juicy, and 


liable to grow mouldy in drying. Such as are 
395 
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produced in moiſt grounds have, when freſh; 3 


rank, though not very ſtrong” ſmell, like that of 


the narcotic plants, whieh in drying is in good 


meaſure diſſipated: thoſe, which are the produce 


of dry grounds, have ſcarcely any ſmell (a.. On 


the organs of taſte, they make no great impreſſion. 
The medical effects of theſe roots are ſomewhat 
doubtful. It has been generally ſuppoſed that they 


are narcotic; by ſome, that they are virulently 
fo. The argument for their innocence (5), from 
the frequent and ſafe uſe of a pill, to which they 
All give name in foreign pharmacopœias, appears 

unfair; the quantity of the hounds-tongue root, 


in a doſe of that opiate pill, being only about a 


grain ; Whereas the root by itſelf is ordered, in 
dec 


oction, to the quantity of an ounce, in catarrhs; 
coughs,  diarrheras, dylenteries, : and hemorrha- 


Se leaves of the plant are ſuppoſed to be of 
the ſame quality with the roots: to the ſmell, they 
are ſtronger and more diſagreeable. Fuller reports, 
that he has uſed a ſyrup of the juice a multitude 
of times, and could never find it to cauſe flee 


p. 
or to be in the leaſt virulent; and that he had of. 
ten experienced it to be a great remedy, ſecond to 
none, againſt hot, ſharp, thin, catarrhous hu- 


mours, and a cough occaſioned thereby. Neither 


the leaves nor the roots are ever made uſe of in 


practice; and the colleges, both of London and 

Rainburgh, have now reſected the plant from 
their catalogue of officinals; all the good effects, 
Which the accounts of thoſe who have recom- 


mended it afford grounds to expect from it, being 
obtainable, without ſufpicion of e from 
the e of the Poppy. | 
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_ Hermann, Ohr- mat. 1—4 edit Buecker, tom. i. 
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OL * 
þ PERU: a plant withograſsdike — 2 
three-ſquars ſtalks, branched at top, bearing dufts 
of ſmall f „ of Whick pe 
lowed by a naked triangular ſeedi. It is perennial. 
I. CV ERUSTLONOGUB harm Pari. 
oderdtus'>wadice 
Cyperbs or-Engliſh 
root,/{crookedand; full f knots, f 4 dar brown - 
rr 
in. It grows wild in m n 0 
of England: I the ſhops: haue been uſually. ſupplied 
from Italytand France, wit driech xoots, not up- 
rior tosthoſt which are d in / our own 
uy bbc 91} © ails no Dae elt Sõο | 
Oyperus root has a pleaſatit arbmatioſineltjming- , 
a warmnvtbitteriſh taſte ;- both whichi: mes. nou 
moſt totally:ts watery | and to ſpirituous  menſtriiu2 
2 — of a dark hein dee 
— bright reddiſti-yellow: In diſtillation, 
it n er- ſelelhi; but 
yields; at leaſt ohen vi CR 
inbriitted) twithe- operation; /.nodepyrableroil:,ro:. 
it Curties off Hkewriſe, in ev r 


Hongq ſiue cmarum- 52 5 
i eee 8 
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diltilkakibnz 4. great phrt of its derben tee - 


The watery extract is moderately bicter, aſlif 
pungent, anch ſübaſtrim gent: —— 
taſte bitterer and warmer! 1 
any more rhan the Watorpo cntracte The- 

of both extacts is very nearly alike, : — © 
about one fourttxof the meignit of 28 Zuivzol 
2. OvenRUs(ROTUND US| Pharm. Par Dari 
perus ratunduv corientaſtermajes CiiBi-. n — 
perus: with ſeveral roimqiſſi roots, aboutſtiie ſize; 
and 3 an olive, uhm˙ne ted by — 
and ruſty»colbured' — — whitiſti or vel 
—— belt ——— 2624y . 
from vrhence the roots ane ſometimes, but ratelyy . * 
brought lo us. It i 18 ſaid tqjgrow wild alſo-in trance? 


This root: has the ſamierkindcofrimell and taſte, 


earl. 2 — the «foregoing: © 
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f Tas differs, according to Carthagſer's examination of 
it, in giving a gold yellow tincture to water, in 
yielqing a little more extract, one tlurd eh, 
Hoch with water and ſpirit; and in the ſpirituous 
| extra being .more; tenacious or refinous: 1 i to © 
Miss zi H DU Ka tk vd bol 
CARROT: ee e obp finely 
. dvi. ed leaves; in 3 
ſttiatedz oval, 3 8 
entire umbel, and each of its ſubdiviſions, have a 
circle of little leaves ar their origin 2 che petala are 
unequal and heart: haped. n 018 11 #1 
bei Daucos crETICUS: Pharm! Lendl E Ein 
© Daucus, foliis Fæniculi tenujſſimis C. B. Candy 
Larrota wich white flowrerg, flat umbels 3 And ob. 
long ſeeds, ſwelled or bellied in the middle, and 
. tach at one end. It is perennial; a mativerof the 
| vant;and; the»: mountains; of - Switzerland, and 
ih cultivated in ſome of our gardens. Phe ſeeds have 
peemgenerally brought to us from the iſle-of- Candy. 
bei ſeeds of the dandi carrot have a light aroma 
tici ſmell, and sa moderately; warm bitingg taſte, 
They have been occaſionally employed as carmina- 
tives, and ſuppoſedilikewiſe to be diuretid and em- 
menagegue: at preſent they are little otherwiſe 
made uſe of than as ingredients in mithridate and 
5 theriaga. 510 es born nn N 2d 1 
1i Waten digeſted/on the ſeeds, becomes impreg- 
 Hiited| with their {miell;;] hut: takes wp.;very-/little' of 
2 ele is diſtillation or evaporation, it elevates 
4 of their mel} and aromatic warmth, 
leaving a, weakly; bitteriſnmucilaginous extraſt: on 
Aablling large quantities da ſmall uf: yel- 
lowiſh eſſential oil is obtained, of am 
gent täſte, and ſmelling ſtrongliy of the —.— 
Rectiſied ſpirit tales up the whole of their virtue 
by digeſtion, and eleuates little in 1 the 
remaining extract ſmells weakly, and taſtes: . 
_ of the ſeells. - The colour: both of - the tindtures 
extract made with ſpirit is a * HY 
thoſe with water, broumiſhe the quantity: ofi-Tpiri- 
> a ts ans 8 2 Bae Eng 
AUCUs 
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2. Daucus SILVESTRIS PB. Edinb. : Slap 


Jinus. | Paſtinaca: fpeftris tenuifolia dioſceridis vel 
daucus fficinarum C. B. Wild carrot, or birds- 


neſt, ©: called from the appearance of the um- 
bels, which cloſe and form a roundiſh c 


in the middle after the flowers have fallen _—_ | 
or more of the inner flowers are commonly off 
'A deep red colour, and ſeveral of the _ ved- 
in part: the ſeeds are ſmaller, ſhorter and round 


er than thoſe of the preceding. It is biennial, 
a in uncultivated. ne g ad flowers in 


The ſeeds af. the wild Coma are e in 
{mell and taſte. to thoſe of the daucur creticus, 
but weaker. The eſſential oils obtained from 
the two are nearly, alike in quality, but ſfome- 
what different in quantity, the wild yielding a 
little leſs than the other. The ſpirituous extract 
of the wild is ſomewhat leſs pungent than that 


of the candy ſort. Malt liquors, fermented with 


theſe ſeeds, receive from them an agreeable fla- 
vour ſomewhat reſembling that of lemon peel, 


and are ſuppoſed to become uſeful diuretic drinks 
in, cachectic and ſcorbutic diſorders. In the ſhops | 


they have frequently ſupplied the place of the 
daucus ereticus, and been themſelves ſupplied by 
the ſeeds of the garden carrot, which are much 


weaker in aromatic warmth than either. The | 
garden and Wild carrot. are: reckoned by bota - 


8; the ſame. ſpecies of Plant, athein di 


. Ro £3 E 
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DE NA. LEON 18 ſeve \Fhraxacum Pharyl 
Bdinb. Dent Leoni latter folio, & anguſtiore fo- 


% C. B. Danpeiion :» he te with long; : 


De deeply indented or jaggedvleaves, lying 
on 


eulous 8 ere 1 


2 — oer ze followed by 


rurned 
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ound; among which ariſes a ſingle, 
naked, Mellow. edide 31 bearing: . ; 
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ſmall ſeediy: covered with a tuft of lor 
the root is oblong, ſlender, yellowiſh” or brown 
iſh on the outſide, and white within. It is pe- 
rennial, common in uncultivated grounds, and 

| flowers from April to the end of furamer. «© 


that the watery, © 
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The roots, leaves, and flower-ſtalks of dandeli- 


on abound with bitteriſh milky juice, of no ſmell 
or particular flavour. They promiſe to be me- 
dicines of no incon ſiderable efficacy in ſundry chro- 

nical diſorders, as mild detergents and aperients, 


ſimilar to the cicboreum ſilveflre,; but ſtronger. 
Boerhaave had a high opinion of this and” the 
other lacteſcent plants; and eſteemed them capa- 
ble, if duly continued, of reſolving very obſlinate 


coagulations and obſtructions of the viſecu. 1 heir 


more immediate ſenſible operation is, to looſen 
the belly, promote the urinary diſcharge, and ren- 
der the water high coloured, without exciting 


any preternatural heaee . 


IT be expreſſed juice of the pin bas been taken 
to the quantity of a quarter of à pint or more, 
three or four times a day: it ſee nns to loſe no- 
thing of its virtue in being gently: 'Inſpiſſated' to 
the conſiſtence of an extract; which is moderate. 


ly and not unpleaſantly bitter; with ſome degree 
of ſweetiſtneſs. The dried roots, which are ſtrong· 


er in taſte than the leaves, give out their virtues 


both to water and rectified ſpirir; and ti tinge che 


former of a brown, the latter of à yellow e 


The tinctures and infuſions, gently inſpiſſated, | 


differ little from the inſpiſſated | juice; except 


that the ſpiritnous, hich is in Mok r quantity, 


hes a ſtronger bitter taſte, and "diſcovers, alſo a 


flight, aſtringeney. Cartheuſer ſupb, that the wa- 


tery extract amounts to one fourth, the ſpiritu- 
ous. only to one eighth the wright of the root. 


Neither the plant in ſubſtance, nor its prepa- 


rations,” bear keeping well: after the dried" root 
Dad laino about -xtwelvemontlsy its bitterneſs was | 

_ Wholly loſt, and only a flight ſweetiſhneſs remain- 
ed: an extract made N ated 


Pant 


ng den: 


ract is rather ee and 


A 
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time, ſuffered" nearly the ſame change. 
 DAICTUMNUS. 


ated to dryneſs, and kept for the ſame length of 


DICTAMNUS CRETICUS Pharm. 


Lond. & Edinb. & C. B. Origanum creticum lati- 


 falium tomentoſum Tourn. Di r Ax or CRETE: 
2 ſmall, ſhrubby, branched plant; with ſquare 


ſtalks; roundiſh leaves about an inch in length, 
covered with a thick white down, ſet in pairs at 
the joints; and purpliſh labiated flowers, in looſe 


ſcaly heads or ſpikes, drooping downwards. It 


is perennial, a native of ſtony grounds in Greece 


and the iſland of Candy, and bears the or dinary. 


winters of our own climate. The ſhops are ge- 
nerally ſupplied from Italy, with the leaves tied 
up in bundles, which are often damaged or de- 

cayed, and at beſt not ſuperior to thoſe of our 
own growth: they have now and then pieces of. 


the flowery heads among them, but oftener ſtalks, 


and different foreign matters. 


The leaves of dittany of Grete have been 


chiefly recommended as emmenagogue, alexi- 


pharmac, aud vulnerary. They are apparently, 


when in perfection, a very warm aromatic; of 
an agreeable ſmell, and a hot biting taſte, re- 


ſembling that of the thymus citratus, but ſtronger 
and more pungent. They impart their virtues 


both to water and rectified ſpirit; and tinge the 


former of a yellowiſh, the latter of a green co- 
lour. Diſtilled with water, they give over a mo- 
derately ſtrong impregnation to the aqueous fluid; 
from which, if the quantity of dittany be large, 
there ſeparates, as Neumann obſerves, a ſmall por- 
tion of a yellowiſh eſſential oil, of a highly pun⸗ 
gent aromatic taſte and ſmell, and which con- 
geals in the cold into the appearance of cam- 
phor: the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, leaues 
a bitteriſn, diſagreeable maſs, totally diveſted of 
the warmth and flavour of the herb. Rectified 
ſpirit, diſtilled off from the tinQture made in that 


meyſtruum, brings over little or nothing of the 
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virtue of the dittany: the ſpirituous extract is 4 
tolerably grateful and very hot ungen ne., 
5 ; 


DIGITALIS.' 
"DIGIT ALIS Ph. Parif. Digital, pur- 


purea folio aſpero C. B. Fox ol: a ſomewhat 
ry plant; with oblong, acuminated, ſerrated 


Le and a thick, angular, hollow "ſtalk, on 
| which numerous purple tubulous flowers, reſem- 


bled to the finger of a glove, hang downwards, 


in a row along one ſide, each on a ſhort 
cle: the flower is followed by an oblong pointed 


. capſule, full of ſmall angular ſeeds. It is bien- 


nial; grows wild in woods and on heaths; and 
puts forth in June or July its elegant flowers, 
which often continue a, month or longer. It is 


obſervable of this plant, that it grows only on 


gravelly ſoils; rarely or never on thoſe where 
there are ſtrata of calcareous earths or ſtones un- 
derneath. + 

The leaves of foxglore bang a bitteriſm very 
nauſeous taſte; which they communicate both to 
watery and ſpirituous menſtrua. They have been 


ſtrongly recommended in epileptic diſorders: 
Earkinſon relates, that after two or three fits had 


been ſuffered every month for twenty-ſix years, 


a cure was obtained by taking twice a week a- 
decoQtion made in ale, of two handfuls of fox- 


glove leaves with four ounces of polypody of 
the oak. The operation of this 1 or of 
the foxglove by itſelf, is by ſtool and vomit; 


and appears, from the accounts given of it by 


authors, to be ſo violent, as to afford ſufficient 
foundation for the preſent diſuſe of the plant (a). 
an, the” 1 ara et oor; . been em- 

£ . 


yrs Nees judges ie to be cof' a dns nature, 


and fays it 1s ſo acrid as to exulcerate the mouth, fau- 
ces, eſopha agus and ſtomach. Hift; plant. Lugd. Bat. 
len Stirp; Hebvet,. p. 617, Dr. Alſton, on 


„ 


the, other hand, ranks it . thoſe indigenous re. 


getables, 
C . 


yy and flowers d 
The 


„ that the Indies afford. 85 
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em loyed, _ greater | fa fety and ſometimes, as 
is ſaid, with fucceſs, in & 145. af d-unguents' 
for ill-conditioried ulcers.” ber e e | 
| n nne 3 8 24311 a7 
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TEC BANE;, a, hair 
with uncut leaves, and yellow. radiate 145 120 
flowers, Which ſtand ſolitary upon long pedicles 
on the tops of the ſtalks and branches, and are 
followed by. ſmall ſeeds winged with down: the 
lower leaves have long pedicles, thoſe Which 
grow on the ſtalks have none. It is perenmal.. 801 
I. Dokoxieun GERMAN IcuN five. Arnica 
Pharm... Euinb. Doronicum ſiue Aliſma £9. Arnica 
ermanorum Pharm. 7. Doronicum Plangaginis 
Aale alterum C B. German leopards bane: With 


oval-pointad, ribbed, leaves, thoſe of plan- 


tane, ſet in pairs upon the ſtalk; and oblong roots. 
It is a native of the mountainous 7 of Germa⸗ 
zroughout the ſummer, Hurt 
leaves and flowers; of this plant have a 
penetrating bitteriſh taſte, and emit, when, bruiſed, 
a light pungent ſmell, Ahich provokes Meer 
5 6 Both: water and rectified ſpirit; extract their 
- infuſion, and catry eff a conſiderable 

ſhare 3 em in evaporation. The roots are more 


of an aromatic nature than the other parts, and 
their active matter ſomewhat leſs volatile. 138 


This plant has been greatly eſteemed in differs. 
ant rare. af Germany, as à ſpecific. ow relohyin pad 


ies (EN). AT A Werds 
771K 15 1 3 50 ell 182 . Kais 


e e which, tho ugh now lege are mer 
* dicines of great virtue, wh erior to any 
x thedicamentorum Jim- 
plicium, præ fat. p. 3. For my own part, I have had 
2 2 8 of t is plant uſed [AS 2. medicine ; = 4 
in regard o the taſte, it tle can 'be Judgec 
quality, Het the virtu on of 10 88 7 of t is kind: whe 
— of the di alt is. ſtr 2 5 2 duſedus, bir not nent 
ſo acrid e as th e which 
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apulate | blood. oder ſioned by 5 or N 
2 Ats efficacy in which intentions, it - received. 


the title of "ps Fin panacea : the doſe is an in” 


tuſion of one or - two pugils of the leaves, or 
2 or both, and in a a caſes of the roots, 
It is ſaid, that ſoon after the taking of this me- 
dieine, 4 great pain 4s felt about the affected 
art, and generally bor *cardialgic | anxiety :of the 
Romath, with naufea; reaching, and gripes, and 


ſordetimes” extreme "difficulty of breathing: "that 


theſe" ſymptoms” are alleviated ' a little by. walk- 
ing about, and may be removed, if they ſhould 


. very alarming, by venæſection: that in a 


— 


| 42 75 


ſhort time, they terminate ſpontaneouſly in a co- 


pious diſcharge of urine, or in à profuſe ſweat, 


and ſometimes in vomiting or purging (u). This 


herd) 1 is recommended like wiſe, in conſequence! of 


its f. uppoſed reſolvent power, in ſundry obſtinate 


chronical diſorders. It appears, however, to be 


much too violent in its tion for general 
uſe, unleſs repeated ſmall doſes: ſhould be ac- 


companied with the good effects, Without the 
diſturbanee; "which'-a'/ full doſe is aid to p roduce; 
Simon Pauli fol pecte, that it is d an in- 
b in tlie "malt Hquors uſecb iin ſome places, 
the common op againſt bruiſes . 
Tders. © % Sf ne blatt SITS TE 7&1 


2, Doxowievit WOMAN M8 5 Doronitum ru- 


dirt orb CV D. Doranicum g y difum 
7 May 2 IN Pardalianches* MO xa ifa Iſs : 


deronieum- vocant Matth. Roman leopards bane : 
with obtuſe heart-ſhaped leaves ſet alternately on 


the” ſtalk, and fender“ Knotty roots,” ſuppoſed to 
efe 5 rpidr's tall. ve is%a native" of 
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: the Alps, « r ſome o, our Sard ens, and 


flowers in or July. 

The root 'of the 3 leopards bane has a 
ſweetiſh | ſomewhat aſtringent taſte,” accompani- 
ed yith a weak aromatic flavour. Its medici- 


nal qualities were formerly the ſubject of a con- 


fiderable diſpute; „ ſome: - affirming it to be 
poiſonous, and others ſalutary. Geſner relates, 


that though it poiſons dogs, = had himſelf ma- 


ny times eaten 'the herb as a grateful aromatic, 


and the. roots a 0 both freſh and dry, without 


perceiving any il effect from them: that he had 
given the roots, with advantage, in vertiginous 
and epileptic caſes: : that nevertheleſs having once 
taken two drams of the powdered root, a ſwel- 
ling” of the belly and ſtomach fucceeded: in about 
eight hours, accompanied by a weakneſs of the 
whole body; that theſe ſymptoms continued for 
two days, 4 that he was cured by a warm 
bath (a}. The Auguſtan college, after once ex- 
pungin g the. doronicum” from their  pharmaco- 
pœia, have lately received it "again, and aſſure 


. that experience has declared it innocent. It 


does not however appear, its innocence admit- 
ted, to be poſſeſſed of virtues ſufficient to re- 
commend it to practice. Among us, it has 
been diſcarded, together with all the Arabian 
compoſitions 41 an ingredient in which (from 
a preſumption, not perhaps very well - ground- 
ed, of its SA * e T it was be grows 
introduced, 
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a) Some aye aledges; eu the tiking gef this root 


afioned bis death; Caſp. Hoffman. de medicament. 
officinal. A5. i T i; "cap? iv. 8. — Hiſt. plant. 
Ludg. Bat. p. 151.” but the epiſtle in which he men- 
tions his being cured of the ſymptoms which: the 
doronicum had occaſioned, is dated above five 
months after ; and Smilar, bis ol who gives 
a particular. account of his death, informs us that he 


Was carried of off. «by. an dh diſcaſe. 
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DRACUNTIU M foe Serpentaria Phorn, 
Parif.  Dracunculus polyphyllus C. B. DRA oxs: 


pedicles, divided into fix or ſeven or more lo 


narrow) ſegments 3 and Aa fingle, ; thick, whiti 5 
ſtem, elegantly | variegated with reddiſh or pur- 
pliſh ſtreaks, compoſed as it were of membranes 


enveloping one another: on its top is 4 long 
ſheath, greeniſh on the outſide and purpliſh with- 
in, incloſing a dark- coloured piſtil, like that of 
arum, but larger, ſucceeded by a cluſter. of red 
berries: the root is large, roundiſh, externally 


yellowiſh, internally White. It is perennial, a 


native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and cul> 
tivated in our gardens: it dies to the ground ear- 
ly in the autumn. e eee e 
„The dracontium 3 to be ſimilar, in me⸗ 
dicinal virtues, as in bo tanic characters, to arum z 
the roots and leaves being, like | thoſe. of that 
plant, extremely acrimonious, | ſeeming, _ when 
flghtly taſted, to burn or corrode the tongue, 
and continuing to painfully vellicate the part for 
many hours. The acrimonious matter is ikewiſe 


of the ſame kind in regard td its pharmaceuti- 


cal properties; being in great part diſſipated op 
deſtroyed by exſiccation; not being diſſoluble ei- 
ther by watery or ſpirituous menſtrua; not ri- 
ſing with either menſtruum in diſtillation, but 
being deſtroyed in the proceſs; being extracted, 
by expreſſion, along with the watery juice; but 
ſoon ſeparating from the * fluid, and being 
now found, though not a little weakened, in the 
fecula or ſediment. This plant might therefore 
be uſed in the ſame caſes as arum, but general 
practice employs only the latter. So far as can 


be judged, between ſubſtances of ſuch vehement | 
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pungency, the dracunculus is rather the ſtrongeſt 
f CCC. 
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ELATINE Pharm. Lond. Veronica femina 
ſeu elatine Ph. Ed. Elatine dioſcoridis Lobel. adv. 
Linaria ſegetum nummularia folio villoſo Tourn. 
FLUELLIN'or FEMALE SPEEDWELL.:: a low, pro- 

cunbent plant; with oval, acuminated, downy 
leaves, ſet alternately on the ſtalks: from their bo- 
ſoms iſſue long pedicles, bearing irregular, mono- 
petalous, labiated, gaping flowers, with a crooked 
tail or ſpur behind, followed by roundiſh capſules 
full of ſmall ſeeds; the upper hp is of a dark pur- 
pliſh colour, the lower lip and the ſpur yellow. It 
is ee grows wild in corn fields, and flowers in 
/ The leaves of elatine have a roughiſh very bitter 
taſte, and ſcarcely any ſmell. Both watery and 
ſpirituous menſtrua extract their active matter b 
infuſion, and leave it entire in evaporation. This 
herb was formerly accounted an excellent detergent 
_ and purifier of the blood. An extract made from 
1t by water has been given in doſes'of a dram, and 
the expreſſed juice from three to five ounces, twice 
or thrice a day, and the juice applied alſo exter- 
nally, againſt ſcorbutic diſorders, and different kinds 
of old ulcers. A decoction of it has been uſed like 
wiſe in glyſters for alvine fluxes. A combination of 
its active matter with honey, prepared by boiling 
four pints of the depurated juice with four pounds 4 A 
of clarified honey, is ſometimes kept in the ſhops; dene 
but neither this preparation, nor the herb in any re 
form, ate at preſent much made uſe of. 1 


* 
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ELEMI Pharm, Ed. Gummi elemi Pharm. 
Long. ELENII: a concrete reſinous juice, ſaid. to 
be obtained from a large tree of the olive kind ; 
brought from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and ſome- 
times from the Eaſt Indies, in oblong roundiſu 
cakes, generally wrapt up in flag leaves. The beſt 
fort is ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſparent, . of | a. pale 
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whitiſh yellow colour, inclining a little to greeniſh. 
The faculty of Paris mentions a ſpurious elemi, or 


N cbibou, which is not yet known among us. 


Erzi has a ſtrong, tolerably pleaſant" ſmell; 
and, a flight bitteriſh taſte. It gives out very little 
to aqueous menſtrua, but almoſt totally diſſolves in 


rectified ſpirit, tinging the fluid of a pale gold co- | 


lour. Diſtilled with water, it yields a thin pale 


coloured: eſſential oil, amounting to about” one 


ounce from ſixteen, of a moderately pungent taſte, 
and ſmelling ſtrongly of the elem! : a friable'modo- 


rous reſin remains behind in the ſtill. - On fubmit- | 


ting to diſtillation the ſolution made in reQtified ſpi- 


rit, a little of the fragrance of the elemi ariſes with 
the ſpirit, greateſt part remaining in the inſpiſſated 


maſs, which has a conſiderable ſhare of the ſmell, 


though i it makes little nen on a „ gt of 
TP.” | 


4 bis aſi is e otherwiſe g em ployed among 3 
us; than as an ingredient in digeſtive: ointments; 
one of the beſt of the officinal digeſtives, com- 


monly called the ointment or liniment of Arcæus, 
conſiſts of ſix parts of the elemi, five or ſix of 


turpentine, and twelve of lard or of a mixture of 
lard ſuet, melted together. This reſin ſnould ne- 
| vertheleſs ſeem applicable to other purpoſes, and to 


be preferable, for internal uſe, to ſome 'refinous 


bean that have been held in en N 


ELEUTHERIA.. N 
ELEUTHERIA CORTBX. Rene 


ee Caſcarilla feu eleutberia Pb. Edinb. Thus 


judæorum Part. Cortex thuris nonnullis diflus, vel 
thymiama, vel thus judæorum Raii biſt. ELEuTHE- 
RIA or CASCARILLA: the bark, probably of the 
ſhrub deſcribed and figured by Cateſby | under 


the name of ricinoſdes elæagni folio or ilalhera, 


which grows plentifully in moſt of the Bahama 
lands 25 a on From thoſe Mands, wee in 
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' is ſaid, from one of them called Elatheria, it is 


immediately brought to us; in curled pieces, or 
rolled up into ſhort quills, about an inch in width z 
eovered on the outſide with a rough whitiſh matter, 
and browniſh: on the inner ſide; exhibiting, when 
broken a ſmooth, cloſe, blackiſh broum ſurface... 
This bark, freed. from the outer whitiſh coat 
whinh is inſipid and inodorous, has a light agreeable 
ſmell, and a moderately bitter taſte, accompanied 
with a conſiderable aromatic warmth; It is eaſily 
inflammable, and yields, | whilſt burning, a very 
fragrant ſmell, ſome what reſembling — muſk; 
a property which er res cleuthevia from | 
all other known barks . 
Stiſſer appears to have been the fit who em- 
ployed the cortex eleutherite as a medicine in Eu- 
rope. He relates, that he received this aromatie 
bark from England; and chat ſome time after; it 
was ſold. at Brunſwick for Peruvian bark: that a 
tincture of it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or in dulci- 
fied alkaline ſpirits, proved carminative and diure- 
tic, and did conſiderable ſervice in arthritic and ſcors 
butic caſes; and that if taken immediately after 
e italie@ed porn nr 1. er, 
eutheria was ſoon after employed by Apmus; 
in--an- epidemic fever of- the C0045 Be kind, 
Gina W wt” exo n WT. 8 745 3 Ii which 
ty 4 aint apts en al n 
G This = Far ſeems: , he above deb 
count z; that eleutheria (not ef. the-grawth: — — Eaſt 
es, 28, oy ſuppal d, -noriof, * As 


I others) is really. 
1 3b f C Cateſb 1550 hoſe .. oh Fu 


either i un, wi. ine or water, ves : 2 fine atomatic ate wg 
being 5 2 yields a fh 2 7 7 75 Thoſe „ Whe * : 
gine the Acer be ch e bark of 4 Pertivi Mach er : 
ſeem to have been miſled by the name caſcarilli „elch 5 
is applied by the Spaniards to the Peruvian bark ſtrietlyß 
ſo called, and Lene; no mqre than bark Sa af 
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which raged 1 in ſome parts of Norway in 1694 and 


1696. This | diſeaſe, which at firſt had the 


pearance of an ordinary intermittent, was at length 


accompanied with petechial ſpots. The common 


alexipharmacs and fudorifics were found ineffec- 


tual: but the powder or extract of eleutheria, 


joined with them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 
8 had appeared: dyſenteries, ſucceeding the 

ver, were removed by the ſame means. During 
the uſe of the eleutheria, the patient generally 
fweated plentifully, without loſs of ſtrength or 


other inconvenience: the belly was at the ſame 
time kept open, and thoſe who did not ſweat had 
commonly three or four ſtools a dup where the 


menſtrual or hæmorrhoidal fluxes were ſuppreſſed 


at the beginning of the diforder, they generally, 


upon the uſe of this medicine, re- appeared (a). 
The gentlemen of the French academy found 


his bark of excellent ſervice againſt an epidemic 


dyſentery. in the year 1719 in which, ipecacoanha 
proved ĩneffectual. Mr. Boulduc obſerves, that this 
laſt left a lowneſs of the ſpirits, and weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, which continued for a long time 1 


| whereas the elewthetia oh: Nt the P 51M 


prompted appetite (%. 

At preſent, eleuthevis b is in eat eſter e 
the Germans, as a warm ſtomachic and corrobo- 
rant, in flatulent colics, internal hæmorrhagies, 
dyſenteries, the diarrhœæ of acute fevers,” and in 
common intermittents; in which laſt it is often join- 
ed to the Peruvian bark; and by many preferred to 
wh 5 being "leſs We, to ſome inconveniencics, 

ich the 857 reat aſtringency, is apt 

o produce. Among 1 0 has but lately been re- 
ee into practice; and its uſe is not Hows ders 
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The virtues of eleutheria are partially exten@ga | 


oy water, and totally by rectified ſpirit: after the 
action of the former, it retains a confiderableiſhare 
of its flavour, after the latter it proves inodo- 
rous and inſipid s the watery tindtures are of a red- 
diſh brown, the ſpirituous of a browniſh orange co- 
our: Diſilled with: water, it yieldd ; a greeniſh eſ- 
ſential of, of. u very pungent"taſte; and of a fra- 


grant penetra Wal, more grateful. than that of 
the caſcarilla'itſelf „in quantity, according to Hoff- 


manns — not exceeding orie dram from 


Sixteen ounces : the decohen, inſpiſſated, leaves 


an extract of a moderate dull bitterneſs, much 


ng the ſpiritubus tincture, with a gentle heat, no- 
thi 


remaining extract, nevertheleſs,” was rather weaker 
in taſte than the bark itſelf, and when thoroughly 


_ exſiccated, ſcarcely” diſcovered any taſte at all, be- 


ing almoſt: a> pure reſin; — by 2 
ſaliva. It is probably the d verable ex 
e wh nei it has no e 

and the extract im its moiſt ſta t was examined 
ee who · ſays iti is — 


oli ee 23.1.) Ros EY n ee 


een y Henk ru 
py MA CHR FSUM fre Ste 
B. N e imm 

nt f; clothed with: long, — — — pro. 


ducing, on the, tops, of the branches, leveral fall 
round heads. bright 221917 ere Ah 
native;of, her cg | 
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From 


_ weaker'than' right have been expected from the 
ſtrong taſte of the bark in ſubſtance.” On inſpiſſat- 


ing conſiderable of the active matter of the Cal. | 
ari a was found to ariſe with che menſtruum: the 


\ biting S. and ao. 

b. | 1 ot aii . | 
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lalifalia froe | 
common culinary plant, reſembling:cachory; in the 


rated about the ed dges, 
| ants joined ſe I DOT, whi 


flowers in June. 
' The freſh roots of elecampane have a weak Abt | 


Lvffrions tate; N 52 ſuccecded by an aromatic 
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from hn it may be preſumed, that the lape- 
rient and corroborant virtues, commonly —_— 


eg are * e without foundation. | 


A #5 er pat een gy Jo. 


2 * 9 17 1 Ai, cure erste 
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END1V 14. Phorm. | Edink, ©, Js ſar 
nar ie vulgar i C. B.:, END VX: 


flowers and ſeeds; and, differing from it chiefly in 
being annual, and, in the, leaves being ſhorter, 


dee and only. ee crennted, not jagged, 


be edge ihr): ene & d% Jr n 
EE agrees — in quality ar in ap= 
peitaiice;; containing, like it, a. milky juice, of a 
bitteriſn taſte, which At loſes on being blanched by 
culture: the greener the coloys of the, leaves, the 
greater is the bittemeſs;of the whole plant. In its 
e, ſtate, however, it is Jorewhat: gfe ſo then 


the, cichory. lar Mt: e 801 fans: Rev 1. 5 
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Enula campaua ſeu helenium Pharm Edinb.: Inulæ 


Geſn. bort. Helenium vulgare C. dh., Aller aniniut 


maximus Tour n. R a ſarge plant, 


with long, e SGI) acqmin ted 2 ſer- 
nd hoary 


. 


ivides 
wards the top into ſeveral branches, beating karg 
Welle flowers of the radiated JHeous' ki a, 9 
by öblong ſeeds Winged with dd wu: the roots ar 
mort and thick, ſgnewhat unctücus tö the touch 
Drown or blackiſh oh Yhe outſide, And Whitüfh. within. 
It is perennital,*grows wild; in . ick ſoils,” and 


fe ne bus Yelll ont env 7 360. 


very gritefil-{melt; which, on 'thetoiighly" drying 
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bitterneſs, Which by degrees becomes conſideral C 
pingrows” „ eee 
This root lands ecommended as a diaphoretic 


and ſtomachic, for romoting expectoration in hu- 
moural aſthmas an ld coughs, and for attenuating 
viſcid juices in general, and diſpoſing them to ex- 
cretion : taken freely, it is faid to gently looſen the 
belly, and increaſe the urinary diſcharge. The 
doſe of the dry root in aver anc is from a 9 
a dram or two. 3 
It gives out 185 views partially to' aqueous, totally 
to ſpirituous menſtrua: the former it tinges of a 


muddy yellowiſh, the latter of a bright pale yel- 

low colour. In diſtillation with water, it gives over 
an eſſential oil, which concretes into "white flakes 

partly ſwimming on the water, and partly Ag 

in gelt Ba about one dram n fom th 1 8 ounces, 


r 


not . exhale i in the heat of boiling water, and 

is preſerved in tolerable perfection in the watery 

extract. Rectified ſpirit elevates little or nothing 

from this root : the ſpirituous: extract 18 conſiderab | 

ſtronger than the watery, though its pun gency is 1 

not near ſo great as might be expecte conſidering enulæcam. 
the ſmallneſs. of its quantity: it ſcarcely exceeds. FB. Lond. 
one fifteenth the wee of the root, whereas by 

watery extract amounts tog almoſt o one half. 
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E 75 THY MU M Pb. Furl. Bbitbpmin oY 1 ſve 
cuſcuta minor C. B. Dop DER OF THYME: a plant 
without leaves, growing on thyme, conſiſting of a 
number of ſlender juicy, filaments, producing here 
and there ſmall 5 I white or reddiſh flowers, 
which are followed by.roundiſh capſ ules full of mi- 
nute ſeeds, Dodder receives its nouriſhment, from, 
the vegetable on which it climbs, its own Toots 
Vor. LE 2 quickly 
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quickly. periſhing. A large kind, ;vulgarly. call 


. 
by ſome, that the dodder partakes of. 
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hellweed, is common in heaths, upon furzes, net- 


tles, Sc. and in fields of flax and other manured 


" . 
B 0 


herbs.. The ſmaller ſort, found upon thyme, has 


Hz 1 A SS. 2 4 r 4 ph n 
been generally preferred for medicinal. uſe, and im- 


ed with ſtalks and tops of thyme. t is ſuppoſed 


of the plant by which. it is ſupport ect. 
$a £4 : 5 . "Mo g 6 8 : | RSS * 8 
ODDER of thyme has a pretty ſtrong. not diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, and a peculiar kind of ſubtile pun- 
gent taſte, very durable in the mouth, and ſinking 
as it were inte the tongue. Though it was early 
3 ß LACY TSA 
received into medicine, its medicinal qualities are: 


«4 & +'* 


not as yet known. The ancients accounted. it ca- 


thartic, but when given by itſelf it is found to have 
ver 0 little purgative virtue. Some late writers re- 


2 4 5 
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and other diſorders. It is in this country. an entire 
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ported to us from Turkey and Leghorn, .intermix-, 


the qualities 
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renders it apparent by the inky blackneſs j it receives 
from them: the aſtringent matter ĩs extracted both 
by watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, and when con- 


centrated by inſpiſſating the infuſions, proves ſtill 
of ſo weak a kind, and in ſo little quantity, that the 


plant can be ranked only among the milder reſtrin- 


gent corroborants. In this 1 mffap On, an infuſion of 


the dried hah may be uſed as tea. 
EK the: 
Ar ve Senitio, Pb. 2 Senecis 


minor vulgaris C. GRounDsELL: a low, 
branched plant, with oblong narrow leaves, deeply 


i, 


cut into wing-like ſections, joined to the ſtalk "by - 


broad baſes: on the tops grow numerous yellow 
flowers, of the naked diſcous kind, ſet in large cups, 
and followed by ſmall ſeeds winged with down. It 
is a common annual weed in dry grounds. 
The leaves of groundſel have an herbaceou 
ſomewhat ſaline taſte, and no remarkable ſme 
They ſtand recommended, externally, as a vulne- 
rary and refrigerant, internally as a mild and ſaf 
emetic. The expreſſed juice, or an infuſion or de- 
coction of the herb, are by ſeveral writers directed 
in this laſt intention, but neither of them appear to 
have any conſiderable effect: perhaps pF th 
aſcribe to them an emetic power, were impoſed 1 


by giving ſuch large doſes, as to > nauſcate the ſto- 


mach by the quantity of fluid. 


9 0. 
x ©: 2 4” nh et 
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R 0 C KP" 4 plant with iet — 
narrow leaves deeply jagged about the edges, bear- 
ing on the tops of the ſtalks numerous tetrapetalous 


flowers, which are followed b N angular pods, 
of ſmall roundiſh ſeeds flatte on one ti | 


annual. 


1. Exuca: eruca latifolia alba," mY tuſcors: 
dis C, B. Garden or Roman rocket, or rocket 
gentle: with leaves like thoſe of turneps, but much 
imaller ; and whitiſh flowers variegated with black 
8 ſtreaks. 


* 


0 8. It is 
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freaks. It i is a native of Swigzerland, and caltivat- 
ed among us in gardens. 
+2. ERUCA SILVESTRIS: eruca  ſolveftris ET 


h — caule aſpero C. B. Wild rocket: with leaves 


like thoſe of A and yellow flowers; com- 
mon on old walls, and among rubbiſh. 

The leaves of both the rockets have an RT 
taſte like that of creſſes, and a rank diſagreeable 


ſmell: the roots are as acrid as the leaves: the 


| ſeeds much more ſo, approaching to the pungency 
of muſtard,” The wild fort is, in all its parts, con- 
ſiderably more acrid than the garden, though the 
faculty of Paris allows both ſorts to be taken indif- 
_ criminately. They are accounted | ood aperients 
and antiſcorbntics, but are now rarely made uſe of 
on account of their ill flavour: to The aphrodiſiac 
virtues, commonly aſcribed to them, they appear 
* have no other title than the reſt of the pungent 
apy plants, 
wwe matter of the leaves is extracted by 
* by infuſion i in boiling water, and by 
igeſtion or maceration in rectified ſpirit; wit 
this difference, that the infuſions and tinctures re- 
tain the ill ſme ſmell of the herb, which in expreſſion is 
in of meaſure deſtroyed. On drying the herb 


itſelf, or inſpiſſating the juice or the FR or ſpi« | 


tituous tinEtures, the pungency, as well as the 
ſell, is almoſt totally di paled. In diſtillation 


with water, a very ſmall quantity of a ellowiſh, 


very pungent, | yery volatile eſſential oil is ob- | 


tained. 

The pungency er the fees fs of a leſs volatile 
kind; nat exhaling in exſiccation, and ariſing more 
difficultly with —.— in diſtillation: and though it 
* to reſide, as that of the leaves, in an eſ- 

ſential oil, it is but partially extracted by rectified 
ſpirit. In theſe reſpects the ſeeds of rocket agree 
with thoſe of muſtard; to which they appear to 
de W e but: x fee e Fler 
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ERYNGIUM Pb. Lond. & Edin. Eryngium 
maritimum C. B. ER YNGDG or SEA HOLLY: a 
blueiſh, branched, umbelliferous plant, with mal. 
low-like, thick, prickly leaves, angular or jagged ' 
about the edges: the flowers are white and ſet in 
prickly heads, under which a number of little ob- 
long leaves ſtand in form of a ſtar: the roots are 
fender, very long, with a few knots, browniſh on 
the © outfide, and white within. It is perennial, 
grows plentifully on ſome of our ſandy and gravelly 
ſhores, and flowers in July. | on 
Eryngo roots have an- agreeable ſweetiſh taſte 
which on chewing them for ſome time is followe« 
by a light aromatic warmth and pungency. They 
are accounted aperient, diuretic, and aphrodiſiac : 
Boerhaave ſays they are the principal of the aperient 
diuretic roots, and that he conſtantly made them an 
_ ingredient in his preſcriptions againſt ſcurvies 
their virtues, however, appear to be but weak, 
and they are now ſcarcely otherwiſe uſed than as 


ERYSIMUM Pharm. Edinb. Eryſimum wul- 
gare C. B. Irio five etyfimum dioſcoridis Lob. 
HEDGE MUSTARD: a hairy plant, with ob- 
long narrow leaves, divided into wing- like ſections, 
triangular at the extremity ; and tough, branched - 
ſtalks, bearing numerous ſmall, yellow, tetrapeta- 
lous flowers, which are followed by ſhort roundiſh 
pods, ſtanding cloſe to the ſtalks, full of ſmall red- 
diſh brown ſeeds. It is annual, common in waſte 
places, and flowers in July. . 
The leaves of eryſtmum are faid to be attenu- 
ö ant, expectorant, and diuretic; and ſtand particu- 
ö larly recommended againſt chronical coughs, and 
hoarſeneſs, whether humoural, or pccaſroned by 
; immoderate exertion of the voice. Lobel greatly. 
: commiends for this purpoſe a compound ſyrup, 
hich, av Sher obe ee i. noe 
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ſuperiour to 2. : | No 
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| ſimple mixture of the expreſſed juice of the herb 
with honey; and indeed it is not very clear whe- 
ther the virtue of the honey is much improved by 
the eryſimum. The herb has no ſmell, and its 


taſte, at leaſt when moderately dried, is little 


other than herbaceous, with leni of Aa ſlight 


e Sn.) | 
The ſeeds of eryſimum are conſiderably. pun- 


gent, and appear to be nearly of the ſame quality 
with thoſe of muſtard, but weaker. Their acri- 
mony, like that of muſtard-ſeed, is extracted to- 
tally by water, and partially by rectified ſpirit, and 
| e impregnates water in diſtillation.” 


1 E UPA O R IU M. 
 EUPATORIUM arabum Pharm. Parif... F 


torium cannabinum C. B. Hzme AGRIMONY: a 
plant with oblong, acuminated, deeply indented 
leaves, ſet three on one pedicle, and the pedicles 
in pairs; the flowers, which ſtand: in umbel-like 
cluſters, conſiſt of purpliſn floſculi ſet in ſcaly cups, 


followed by ee ſeeds winggd with down. It is 
perennial, grows wild by the ſides of rivers and 
ditches, and flowers in July. 

The leaves of eupatorium have a light 2 WAY 
ſmell, and a pungent very bitter taſte. They are 


recommended as aperients, - laxatives, and corrobo- 


rants; in beginning dropſies, jaundices, intermitting 


fevers, and other conſequences of obſtructions of 
the viſcera, ſucceeding frequent relapſes into acute, 
or a long continuance of chronical diſeaſes. The 

are ſaid to be the common medicine of the turf- 


diggers in Holland, againſt the ſcurvies, foul ulcers, ; 


and ſwellings of the feet, to which they are ſub- 
ject. Infuſions of the herb may be drank as tea, 
or the expreſſed juice taken in doſes of one, two, 
or three ung” in Nene ne it pegs or vo- 
MS. 105 
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7 EUPHORBIUM r 
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u ſhrub, of the 
— name, eupbdrhia beds nuda 'multan; gularit * 
aculeis geminatis Linn. ſpec. plant. The juice is 


brought immediately. from. Barbary, in drops or 


tears of an irregular form; ſome of which are 


found, on being broken, to contain little thorns, 
twigs, flowers, and other vegetable matters; others 


are hollow, without any thing in the cavity; the 
tears are in general eafy to break, of a'pale yellow 
and ſometimes of a _ colour on my S wee — 
white within. 8 

——— app lied lightly to the tongs, 
diſcovers 4 ſharp biting taſte : held for ſome time 
in the mouth, it proves vehemently acrimonious, 
inflaming and exulcerating the parts. The fineſt 


duſt which flies off in pulverization, unleſs great 


care is taken to avoid it, is apt to affect the open 
Fr head and throat in a violent manner. HS 


It conſiſts of about equal parts of reſinous and 


S matter. The acrimony reſides chiefly in 


the former; the ſpirituous tincture being exceſſive- 


ly fiery, and when inſpiſſated ſtill more fo; \where- 
as the watery infuſion and extract are bitteriſh with 
only a ſlight,” though a very durable acrimony. A 
ſingle drop of a ſtrong ſplrituous tincture produces 
in the mouth a ſenſation of burning, Which, as 
Cartheuſer obſerves, is ſcarcely to be be obtunded by 


mucilages or oils in leſs than an hour. It gives 


over nothing in diſtillation either to water or ſpirit. 
The extreme 3 of this dru renders it 


abſolutely unfit for any internal uſe: ſeveral cor- 


rectors have indeed been propoſed for abating its 
virulence, but the beſt of them are not to be truſt- 
ed to. It is employed only, and that but ſeldom, 


for external purpoſes; in ſtimulating unguents and 
plaſters for paralytio limbs, carious 4 
Some have ventured on à minute portion of it, 


mixed with other powders, as an erchine, in ob | 
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violent and dangerous inflammations produced by 
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© BUPHRASIA Pharm. Euiab. Bupbrafia et i 
narum C. B. Ex EBRIGHT: a ſmall herb, with 
little, oval, ſerrated leaves, ſet in pairs, without 
pedicles: in their boſoms, towards the tops of the 


ſtalks, come forth labiated, monopetalous, whitiſh 
flowers, ſtreaked internally with purple and yellow; 


followed each by a flattiſh capſule, full of ſmall 


whitiſh ſeeds, It is annual, grows wild in unculti- 


| vated grounds, and flowers from July to September. 


This plant has long been celebrated as an oph- 


thalmic, both taken internally, and applied exter- 


nally. Hildanus ſays, he has known aged people, 


who had their ſight impaired, recover it again by 
the uſe of this herb; but later practitioners have 
not been ſo happy as to meet with the like ſucceſs. 


It may indeed, in ſome caſes, be of ſervice as a 


mild corroborant; for it diſcovers an aſtringent 
quality to the taſte, and, in a more ſenſible man- 
ner, by ſtriking a black colour with ſolution of cha- 
lybeate vitriol. The aſtringent matter is extracted 


both by water and ſpirit; and when concentrated 


eee ee age ag or 
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FEL 25 78 GALL or Berz: A bitter 


abi den | ſecreted: from the blood in the liver, 
and collected in a particular r cle The galls 


of the ox, the eel, and the pik fiſh, have been 


7 chiefly made uſe of in medicine 
TLhhis fluid mungles uniformly: ee ſpitit of 8 
wine, fixed alkaline: lixivia, and volatile alkaline - 


ſpirits, without change of its yellow colour. The 


concentrated mineral acids coagulate and render t 5 


Whitiſh: diluted acids, thoſe at leaſt of the vege- 
table and animal kingdom, chan 


er rai Verf r en, 
with in | | 
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the auth ical yellow colour of the | bile. Inſpiſſated-- 


by heat, it ilolves almoſt totally in water, but is 


more ſparingly acted upon by recti fied ſpirit. (a). 
It renders oily, unctuous, and reſinous ſubſtances 
miſcible with water y liquors; preſerves. milk from 
coagulating or turning ſour, and rediſſolves it when 
already coagulated. Such at leaſt are the pro 
ties of the gall of the ox: how far that of — 
animals agrees with or differs from it in en re- 
ſpects, is not known (6). 

This ſtimulating #5" had bitten has baem: gien, 
and as is ſaid with good ſucceſs, for opening ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, promoting urine, the 
menſes, and labour pains; in this laſt intention, the 
gall of. the eel, which is ſaid to be one of the moſt 
acrid, has been chiefly recommended. Boerhaave 


relates, that he has cured. pale ricketty children by 
pills made of the galls of the eel and the Pike ; that 
the medicine operated powerfully by urine; - and 


that, by its uſe, the belly, before ſwelled, ſubſided 
ſurpriſingly (e). In want of appetite and other 


complaints proceeding from a deficiency of bile in 


the firſt paſſages, this animal bitter may probably 


be of more ſervice, than thoſe of the vegetable g 
kingdom uſually directed in ſuch intentions. Among 


us theſe fluids are employed only for external pur- 
poſes: a mixture of ox gall with camphorated ſpi- 


rit of wine is faid to be an uſeful embrocation r : 


ſprains, bruiſes, rheumatic pains, c. 
Far dr Otis ww e as 18 


IRO N: : 4 greyiſh, hard metal, bebe Given 
and eight times ſpecifically heavier than water: di- 


ſtinguiſhed from all other metallic bodies, in its me- 
tallic ſtate, by its attracting, or being attracted by, 
ä e e but eee Tow rang) 1 on 


"> Cartheuſer, 7 mat. . med. fe. ix. _ a. 
Edit. Fariſ. tom. i. p. 5 


1 Vide its, HA D varie, ek i, 4 err 


feri ment. circa bilem. Opp. . 428, fern: 
(e] Praxis. ld tom, hk bY 164 
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ng reduced, by fire or menſtrua, to a calx: not 
fuſible without an intenſe white heat, and calcining 
by a continuance of a weaker heat, firſt into black- 
"Iſh ſcales, and afterwards into a dark reddiſh'pow- 
der: corroſible by moiſt air into a reddiſh yellow | 
ruſt, and ſoluble in all acids, from which it preci- 
pitates all the common metallic bodies except ino: 
forming with the marine acid a yellow; with the 
-nitrous a dark red, and with the vitriolic a pale 
green ſolution ; which i is changed to an inky: black- 
neſs by the addition of a little galls, and by moſt of 
the other vegetable aſtringents, and to a reddiſh or 


purple by a mixture of aſtringents with a minute 


Proportion of any alkaline ſalt. All the ſolutions, 
by whatever acid effected, on the addition of a 
AGuxirium of alkaline ſalts that have been 2 0 
eum and fully impregnated with animal coals (a), are 
8 change! 10 a deep blue, and on ſtanding depoſite 
nenſe; the iron in form of a powder of the ſame colour. 
Pruflian | By theſe charaQers, a moſt minute portion Wh tron 
- blue. ma) be diſcovered in liquors. 

res of iron, and minerals more Nightly: im- 
| pregnated with it than thoſe which are ſtriQly. cal- 
led ores, are common in moſt parts of the world: 
the red and yellow earths and ſtones generally owe 


their colour to an admixture of this metal. The 


iron, extracted from the ore by fuſion in large fur 
naces in mixture with the fuel, is impure and brit- 
tle : being again laid on burning charcoal in a ſmat- 
ler furnace or forge, and melted down, a 8 
of ſulphureous ſcoria ſeparates, the iron proves leſs 
fuſible, leſs brittle, and by two or three repetitions 
of the proceſs, becomes: tough enough to be forged 
into bars. The iron thus purified is employed as 
an article of the materia medica in two ſtates.” 
1. FxRRUM Pharm. Lond. Ferrum ſive”; Mars 
Pharm. Edinb. os, or TO iron: iron oh 4 
E 


55 Volatile alkali ine > fpirisx may bet com and * 
ed with the matter which ting es geek iron; blue, by 
digeſting them with the 5 8 called Pruſſq blue; 
from which they acquire a yellowiſh or greeniſh ti ure, 
-- the iron in form of ochre ora _ 5 al. 


— 4 . * * wu 
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*  ſofteſtiatez capable of being eaſily filed; -acquir- 
ing little oc no additional hardneſs on being made 


red hot and quenched in water; appearing, when 
broken, of a fibrous texture; exceeding difficult 
of fuſion, and perhaps not fuſible at all by common 
fire without the contact of * . or other 1 


tions. 


2. eee Bianca, 3 n iron in a 


hard ſtate, ſo as to reſiſt: the file, or acquiring this 
hardneſs by heating and quenching it; when broken, 
of a fine granulated texture; much eaſier of fuſion, 
| ſomewhat more difficult of folution, and fomewhat 


leſs ſubject to ruſt in the air, than ſoſt i iron. Iron, 


cemented in cloſe veſſels, with vegetable or animal 
coals, becomes ſteel; and ſteel, kept red hot for 


ſome time in an open veſſel, becomes ſoft iron again. 


This metal, when diſſolved, diſcovers a ſtrong 
auſtere corrugating taſte, and contracts and Har- 
dens all the vaſcular and ſoft fibrous parts of ani- 
mals. To conſtringe and corroborate the animal 
ſolids appears to be its primary medical operation. 
In weak, lax, pale habits, and in chronical diſ- 
orders proceeding from languor and debility, ca- 


chectic, hypochondriacal, and others, this metal 


has generally good effects: ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach, and-chylopoietic organs, and the ſyſtem in 
general; quickening the circulation and raiſing the 
pulſe; rendering the blood more florid, and as it 
were expanding and rarefying the juices; promot- 
ing, when they are deficient, and reſtraining, 


when immoderate, the ſecretions that are made 5 


from the blood, as perſpiration, urine, and the 
uterine purgations; but for the moſt part binding 
the belly, though this evacuation alſo, in ſome cir- 
. cumſtances, it promotes. 

By the ſame corroborating power, hy it 
promotes deficient and reſtrains redundant diſcharg- 


es where the ſuppreſſion or flux ariſe from debility 


and relaxation; it, contrariwiſe, increaſes fluxes 
and confirms obſtructions when they proceed from 
tenſion, rigidity, or ſpaſmodic ſtrictures of the 


7 veſſels. Where either the * is 1 . | 
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the habit plethoric; by increaſing the blood's ve. 
locity, and all the plethoric ſymptoms, it produces 
heavineſs, dulneſs, vague heats and fluſhings, or 
kindles more dangerous fevers or inflammations, « or 


1 burſts ſome of the over-diftended ſmall veſſels. 


In ſome conſtitutions, even where iron is proper 


and ſalutary, particularly in hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal caſes, and where the ſtomach is very 


weak, it is apt at firſt to occaſion great ſickneſs 


and perturbation: Sydenham obſerves, that theſe 


inconveniencies may be, in ſome meaſure „ pre- 
vented by beginning with very ſmall doſes, - and 


giving it for a while only at bedtime, in conjuncti- 


on with a ſlight opiate (a). In other circumſtan- 
ces, it is commonly taken in the morning and af- 5 
ternoon, and moderate exerciſe nſed to promote its 
action. The doſe in all caſes ſhould be ſmall, and 
rather repeated than enlarged: a grain or half — 


grain of the metal, diſſolved or in a ſoluble ſtate, 


is generally a ſufficient doſe. Nidorous n e 


ons, and the alvine feces being tinged of: a black 


. colour, are marks of its taking effect. 


Iron is ſometimes given in ſubſtance, reduced 


into fine filings ; which anſwer, m many caſes, as 
well as its moſt elaborate preparations; but their 
action is leſs certain, as depending upon their meet- 


ing, in the firſt paſſages, with juices capable of 
olving them: they are likewiſe the moſt Feubzeck, 
when they do act, to produce troubleſome eructa- 


tions, probably from the property of this metal of 
yielding copious fetid vapours during its diffolution, 


The doſe of the filings is _ two or three grains 


to a ſcruple and more: it is probable that the 
whole quantity taken how not prove operative, 

even when the ah abounds moſt with acidi- 
ties; for on digeſting a ſeruple of the filings in a 
quarter of a pint of ſtrong vinegar, a very confi: 
1 derable Beaten retains eee 5 


| _ 
655 Biſferraris epifluaris 4 veriol. 6 af. byfeeric. 
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Iron filings, procured from the common wok. 
ww may Nie cleanſed from earthy matters, 3 
fragments of other metallic bodies, by means , | 
a magnet, though not ſo # omen ly * „„ 1 
wiſhed. When other metals have been previouſ- EY x 
ly melted with the iron, the filings of the com. 
pound cannot thus de ſeparated from thoſe of 
pure iron, the loadſtone attrafting both: regulus | 
of antimony is the only exception, this metal be:. 
ing found, even in a ſmall proportion, to deſtroy "8% 
the magnetic power of the irn. * 
The filings are ſometimes candied with ſugar ; 
a preparation which is very commodious for tak» 
ing, but which requires a good deal of addreſs in | 
the operator, and is made chiefly by the con- .- 
fectioners. Two parts of fine ſugar, ' diffolved Mar "TY I 
in water and boiles down to a candy conſiſtence, cbaratus _ 
are added, by little and little, to one part of the ö Edinb, 
cleanſed Slings in a kettle ſuſpended over a ve. n 
40 gentle fire; and the veſſel continually ſpakenn, 
t the flings may be cruſted over with the 8 : 
to render the matter leſs fubje& to run into lu 
a little ſtarch is previouſly mixed with the fugar; #3 
in the proportion of a dram to a pound. _ "on 
The filings, moiſtened with vinegar or water, Limatura 
and expoſed to a moiſt air, or occafionally mont martis 
ened afreſh, ſoon change in great part into ruſt, b ga. 
which may be ſeparated from the uncorroded part, 8 
by grinding and waſhing over the finer powder Chalibis 
with water. The ruſt is given in the ſame doſe rubigo 
as the crude filings, and is perhaps rather eafjer præparata 
of ſolution. Hoffmann ſays, he has often uſed it, Ph Lond. 
with remarkable ſucceſs, in obſtinate chtorotic = 
caſes accompanied with exceſſive headachs and 
other alarming ſymp toms ; and that he uſually 
joined with it Wk mp arum roof, and ſalt of 
tartar, with a little cinnamon and ſugar. ' 
A piece of ſteel, heated in a very flerce fire, 
as that of a ſmith's "forge, to a ſtrong white heat, 
and immediately applied to a roll of brimſtone 
held over a veſſel of water, is in part corroded. 
by the * and, melting, falls down in brown 
NIV - 
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Crocus 
mart. ape- 
tiens, & 
aſtringens, 


Ph. Elink, rient crocus: when further reverberated with a 
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coloured drops; which, picked out from the 


yellow ſtrings of ſulphur, and levigated into. an 


impalpable ce are given in the ſame doſes 
as the B an ue and nearly with the ſame : 


effects. 


As this proceſs is ſomewhat Rat RS. 7 5 
accompanied with offenſive fumes, the ſhops have 


been generally ſupplied. with a ſulphurated pre- 


aration made more commodiouſly,: by mixing 


iron filings with twice their weight of flowers 
of brimſtone, and as much water as will make 
them into a paſte, which on ſtanding at reſt for 


ſome hours ſwells up, and is then pulveriſed, put 
into a heated crucible to deflagrate, and kept 


conſtantly ſtirring with an iron pray till i fa 
into a deep black powder. 


This powder, urged longer in the = he- 


comes red, and in this ſtate has been uſually 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops by the name of ape- 


very intenſe heat, it is called aſtringent crocus. 
This notion of oppoſite virtues in the two pre- 
parations, does not appear to have any juſt foun- 
dation; chalybeate medicines in. general acting 
by an 'aſtringent power, though with different 
degrees of force. The college of Edinburgh 


allowes colcothar 5 vitriol as a ſubſtitute both 


to the aperient and the aſtringent crocus; 
and indeed it appears to be at bottom, if duly 
prepared, the, very ſame thing with them: all 
the three.2re no other than iron, that has been 
corroded by the ſulphureous or vitriolic acid, and 
afterwards, by fire, diveſted of greateſt 5 
the acid, and reduced to a ſtate of calx: 
colcothar, however, as remaining after the FI 
lation of the vitriol, commonly retains much more 
acid than the others, a circumſtance to be at- 
tended to in the ſubſtitution of it. In all theſe 


kinds of preparations, only a ſmall quantity of 


the metal is in a ſoluble or active ſtate, more 


iron 
. 
* 


Sl 
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iron is perfectly calcined, and no acid combined 1 
with it, it has earns -any” ſenſible operation, - 

.Qul of vitriol, diluted with from equal to Ge 
or ſix times its meaſure, or more, of water, and 
aſſiſted by a gentle heat, acts readily on iron, and 
emits, during its action, a ſtrong ſulphureous va- 
pour, which on the approach of any flaming bo- 

dy, catches fire and explodes, ſo as ſometimes 

to burſt the veſſel, eſpecially if its mouth is na- 
row. The ſolution filtered, and evaporated till! 
a pellicle appears on the ſurface, yields, on ſtand- 
ing in the cold, green cryſtals, the ſame with 
the common green vitriol. To four parts of „ 
of vitriol ſome direct three of the iron filings v Vierio- 
others, that the acid may prevail a little, and lum mar- 
the cryſtals be leſs ſubject to ME mall colour- tis, ſeu ſal 
ed in the air, only two . HEY chalybis | 

The marine. acid; diſſolves much leſs of this 5, Pen 
ab than the vitriolic: on macerating half gf. 80. pon 
pound of iron filings in three pounds of ſpirit of tis te N 
ſalt till the acid ceaſes to act, a notable quantity 
remains at laſt undiſſolved. The ſolution is ex 
ceſſively ſtyptic, far more ſo than the combina- 
tions of iron with any other acid: it has likewiſe 
this peculiarity, that it mingles equally with, and 
when inſpiſſated diſſolves in, rectified ſpirit of | 
wine; on which foundation the ſpirituous chaly :- 
beate unQures depend. Some inſpiſſate the ma- Tie 100 m- 
rine ſolution, made in the quantity above men- tis in ſpi- 
tioned, to the weight of a pound, and then add ritu ſalis 
three pints of rectified ſpirit others combine 7 Lond. 
the acid and inflammable ſpirit firſt, and digeſt f nh wg 
three ounces of iron filings in à quart of the 
dulcified compound. The firſt of theſe tinctures | 
is. ee ne „ 2 few drops are ha ſulſeint 

e. 3 nay A : 

On grinding, iron a filings; or e colcotthls OO 
of green vitriol, with twice their: weight of 'fal © 
ammoniae, :tholftening the mixture with water 
gently drying it, and repeating the pulverization, 3 + 
humectation, and exſiccation, à few times; the. 
iron is in a canſiderable * attenuated, and en | 


ie | | ſublimation 


7 


e * K 
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7 ſublimation with a quick fire, ſo much of it ariſes 
with the ſalt as to communicate a deep yellow 


or orange colour. If the iron and ſal ammoniac 


be only mixed together, and the ſublimation per- 
formed with a ſlow fire, ſuch as a glaſs retort: 

will bear, the flowers prove at firſt pale, and re- 
dure, in order to their being ſufficiently ti | 
Flores with the metal, to be gale dar with the reſiduum, 
martis ſublimed again, and this proceſs repeated. Theſe 
Ph. Land. ſiowers have à very Pungent auſtere taſte, and 
5 are ſuppoſed to be more aperient and attenuating 


can the other chalybeates, by virtue of the ſaline 


matter joined to the iron. They are moſt conve- 


3 given in the form of a bolus, from three 


or four grains to twenty: they occaſion pills to 
ſwell and crumble, except ſuch as are compoſed 
led of gummy reſins :/ in a liquid form they are nau- 
Tinct. flo- ſeous, except in ſpirituous tinctures. A tincture 
rum mat- made by digeſting four ounces of the flowers in 
. N a pint of proof ſpirit, is a ſufficiently elegant cha- 
mes and may e ge eden 255 Wear 


The matter which. remains after Ges: ſublima- 
tion of the e expoſed to à moiſt air, runs 
 Lixivium into a liquid, in tremely ſtyptic, and great- 
martis ly reſembling a —— ſolution of iron made 
| +) Lond. iy. 1 ſalt; the marine acid and volatile al- 
nf kali of the ſab ammoniac being in part ſeparated 
Wed from one another inthe proceſs. 
1. 2: 2+ Solutions of iron in en chills are much 
e more mild, and leſs ungrateful both to the palate 
Aland ſtomach, than ſuch as are made in the acids 
n mineral kingdom. Vinegar, juices of oran- 
ges, lemons, apples, and other fruits, acidulous 
wines, and tartar, have been made uſe of for 
this purpoſe. A vinous tincture is prepared in 


* Þ 


the ſhops, by macerating three ounces of iron 


Vin. cha- filings, for three or four + weeks, ''in two * or 
42 gain, three pints of Rheniſn; to which ſome ſuperadd 
5 Lon, 2 reddiſn colour, by means of half a dram of 
2 cochineal * ;-and others a ſlight aromatic impreg- 
len, Ip! three drams of cinnamon and the ſame 
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quantity of mace The doſe of the tinctures is 
from a tea ſpoonful to a common ſpoonful and : 
upwards. For making theſe, kinds of preparati- 
ons, fine .iron wire, cut in pieces,. is. more eligi- 
ble than the filings, as we. may always depend 
on the wire being pure iron, and as, by lying 
looſer, and. 7 8 a_ larger ſurface to the lug, 
- i is more eaſily acted on. 
Some direct ſolutions of iron 3 in wine, or — 
other vegetable acids, to be inſpiſſated to the con- > nl 
ſiſtence of an extract. Theſe kinds of prepara- Extra. 
tions are commodious. for ſome purpoſes, particu- martis. 
larly for being made into pills ; as being tenacious 
enough to give a due co hſtence to. a conſiderable 
admixture of powdery matters. They are moſt 
of them very apt to grow mouldy i in keeping ; 
an extract made with the juice of golden ren- 
nets is ſaid by Neumann to be free from this in- 
convenience. | ' 
; A combination of iron with the acid of. of 
tar is , moſt commodiouſly obtained, 
the filings with equal their weight > ff cry Frm & Mars ſolu. - 
. tartar, forming the mixture into a maſs 05 wa- ſeu cha- 
ter, then 8 and repeating the humectation !ybs tarta - 
and exſiccation alternately, till the whole falls tus 
into an impalpable powder. This is a very ele- Ph. Edinb. 
gant and uſeful chalybeate, the tartar rendering 
almoſt all the iron diſſoluble. It is given either 
N 5 a ſolid or liquid form, from two or three 
* grains, to ten or more. wh has been uſually. diſ- 
tinguſhed in the ops by JI, YO: of its inven- 
tor Dr. Wills... 
Tf the. mixture. of iron kling a bactar be 
calcined in à crucible for ſome time with a red 
heat, and ſuch part as cannot LO. be. reduced | 
into fine powder, calcined: again; the. 8 WII 7 
be converted into a fixt akaline alt, and by this. 
alſo the iron will be in part corroded. 3 "re... 5 
dered ſoluble. There are ſeveral other. me thods o 1 
: obtaining, alkaline” ſolutions of iron ; Vir th theſe kinds lr, . 
of combinations appear ill adapted for medicinal lub. alka- 
"uſe, and are at 1 A e : tus. 
ene eee dee, 
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Some have made trial of the blue 
8 iron called Prniſian blue, and rep 
ſeemed to act as 4 diaphoretic, 2 


Wet Itate 
vort that it 
bin ſome ca- 


7255 


ſes as an . W (a). Of all che known prepa- 


"rations of 1 this promiſes 'the leaſt act 
the perfect calces, Ben if not "wholly inert 
are foluble in certain acids, particuldi Am ih 


marine; but the Pruffian blue is not . upon 


by any kind of acid menſtruum. 


e ares? PFOENICUL UM. 1 
FOENxI S9 UM;  Marathrum.. . DE 
an umbelliferous plant, with dark green leaves 
ia into long capillary ſegnients; the umbels 
are ſome what concave, and have no leaves or cu 
at their origin: the leds oval, oblong, marked 
with prominent ftriz: the root ftreight, white, 
about the thickneſs of the finger. - 

1. FOENICULYM DULCE Ph. Load. & Edinb. 


* 1 


yellow ſeeds, gcotraly crooked.” 16 1s 1 
C 


om dul, 4 55 native of the warmer climates, and 
apts -tivated ! 1n our | gardens. The tho K* are common- 
1 


* 
Nr 4" 


l pplied from ee Wi ſeeds, ſuperior 
. to thoſe of our own grow 


. fennel ſeeds: 90 an e ſlomachic aid 


rminative; of an agreeable aromatic Well, and a 


5 warm {weetiſh taſte. They are ſome- 

es. given in powde from a : eruple toa dram; : 

a ometimes e hf . 
Water extratts'thie vir e of theſe ſeeds very im- 

by infuſion, but carries it 0 totally in 

2 after * 5 3 2 on, they retain 


8 - 4 15 0 T matic eilig 
much lefs CD Dr the ce 1 05 1 

4 2 115 58 or {ore tir e, is feeds 7 ntl 7 

Aqua ſe- d and t the decoftion ee tot he confil- 


min. ſcnĩ: tence "of an i *, b Aj y fo, B. diſt 
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pound of the ſetds, + A large propgrtion of eſ- 


Katia oil ſeparates hub the; diſtillation, and floats Ol. * | 
on the ſurface af the aqueous fluid ; in colgur tiale ſemin. 


yellowiſh, in ſmell moderately: ſtrong and diffu- feenic. dul- : 


five, and. 220% reſembling whe fennel, in- taſte cis P5. Lon. 
mild and -ſweetiſh like the oil of antiſesds, an! 
like it alſo congealing, by « fich , "ings b 9 
White butypaceous maſs. 

The ſeeds contain ou ids 2 l 9228 
tity: of a groſs oil of the expreſſed kind, which, 
when freed from the eſſential oil, diſcovers 9 
particular ſmell oc taſte. This oil; is extracted, 
= with the aromatic matter of the \ fennel, 

igeſtion in rectiſied ſpirit, but ſeparates and 

80 to the ſurface upon inſpiſſating the filtered 
tintture. The fpirit, gentl bdidiled off, has ver 
ry little of the flavour of the ſeeds; 'the o 
matter retains a part both of their taſte and | 
but much the greateſt part — 
in the trat. 1 97 Þ» mays wil 
2. FOENICULUM' vo1.6anz;:Pharm. Edinb. 
Faniculum vulgare germanioum C. R. Common 
fennel or finckle: with ſmaller, dark coloured 


almoſt blac . is YT a native 
of ſome le 80 1 hern Þi of Eoße, and 
cultivated i in our . S 


| and more 
pungent, but leſß ſweet, and of a lefs 8 
flavour, than thoſe of the preceding; and the 
fame difference obtains in the | tiflilled waters, 5 
 diflifled ois, and the ſpirituous akte of the 
two kinds. The ſpirituous are ſome- 
what different alſo, as the. ſeeds Wente, in | 
£olour:: thoſe/iof [thei {weet:: ferinel:- leech: being 5 
yellowiſh, of the common greeniſh. «1 :.11 1 3 

Mt Thee leaves of the common. fennel has 8 

kind. of flavour with the ſecils, and are in ſmnell 
ſtranger, though in taſte weaker: and leſs; agree- 

able. NIE impregnate water, by diſtillation, 

vith a ſufficiently grateful flauour, amd yield a con- 
ſidetable parti of — gil. 2 eels male Ag. 

from them by — — inelegant culi Fh. . 
aroinatic : the colour of the ſpirituous e is 


a deep reen. 
: A a2 The 


| are brought to us. 


372 MATERIA\ MEDICA. 
The roots, taken up early in the ſpring, have a 
; > pleaſant ſweetiſh taſte, with a flight aromatic 
+ + warmth; but nothing of the peculiar ſtrong fla. 


vour of the leaves and ſeeds. They are ranked 

among the aperient roots, and ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be equivalent in virtue to the celebrated gin- 
ſeng of the Chineſe, from which however they 
differ conſiderably in their ſenſible qualities (ſee 
 Giiſeng). | They give out their virtue, by infu- 


ion or ſlight coction to water, and by moderate di- 
geſtion to rectified ſpirit: to the latter they com- 


municate a pale amber colour, to the former a 
wheyiſh appearance. The aqueous infuſions are 


in taſte conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, but on being 
inſpiſſated, they yield an extract of very little 
taſte and in very ſmall quantity; greateſt part 


of the ſweetiſh matter as well as the aromatic be- 
ing diſſipated in the evaporation. The ſpirituous 


extract is in larger quantity, about one twelfth 


the weight of the root, and of à moderately | 
ſtrong taſte; agreeable, unQuous, ſweetiſh, light- 
1 aromatic, n ſome 1 ae N of od 


teriſhneſs. 8 
„ „„ G ac” 
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5 FOENUM GRE CUM. Pharm. Lond. ts 
Edinb. Fenum græcum ſativum C. B. Fon-gre- 


cum F. B. FENUGREEK : a plant with ſlightly 


9 oblong or roundiſh leaves, ſet three on a 


pedicle; and whitiſh papilionaceous flowers, which 
are followed by long flender crooked flattiſh pods, 
containing yellowiſh rhomboidal ſeeds furrowed 


from angle to — It is ſown annually. in the 


» from whence the ſeeds 


Fenugreek 8 a irong e ſell, 
and an unctuous farinaceous taſte accompanied 


ſouthern parts of 


with a flight: bitterriſhneſs An ounce renders a 


-pint of water thick and ſlimy: the decoction, in- 


ſpiſſated, an unctuous mucilaginous bitter- 
2 Hh extrat | OY a conſiderable / ſhare of the 


* 1 
1 
fo 'W; I 1 
* 
* W © * 1 . 7 . * 
7 8 5 s 5 . : " 
e vour ſeeds, and amounting to about 
* a6 & : 2 4 PIES 7 os Je; 1 > N oe 2 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 


three fourths their quantity. To reQified ſpirit 
they give out the — 5 of their diſtinguiſhing ſmell 
and taſte; and afterwards to water a ſtrong fla- 
yourleſs mucilage. 

The principal uſe of theſe ſeeds. is in catas 
plaſms and fomentations, for ſaftening, maturating, 
and diſcuſſing tumours; and in emollient and car- 
minative glyſters. They are an ingredient in the 
oleum e mucilaginibus of the ſhops, to which they 
communicate a conſiderabe ſhare of their * 


5 O RMH IA. 


FO RMI A Pharm. Pariſ. The AnT or 
P1SMIRE : à ſmall, oblong, reddiſh or blackiſh in- 
ſe, furniſhed with a ſting : the male has four 
wings, naked or _ uncovered ; the female none. 

This inſe& contains an fr uice; Which it 
eds on being irritated ; with which, by agitation. 
or bailing, it. impregnates both water and recti- 
fled ſpirit; leſs volatile than pure ſpirit, ſo as to. 
be concentrable from the | pirituous infuſion by 
drawing off a part of the menſtruum; not quite 
ſo volatile as water, a conſiderable part of the 
water ariſing firſt With only a flight acidulous 
impregnation, and the ſtrong acid coming over 
with the remainder; differing in its properties 
from all the other known acids; and approach- 
ing neareſt to thoſe produced from vegetables by 
fermentation. The ant contains likewiſe a groſs 
oil, ſeparable by boiling i in water, riſing to . 
ſurface of the aqueous fluid, and ſimilar in its ge- 
neral qualities to the reſled oils. of vegeta - 
bles; as alſo a ſubtile Il which comes over in 
diſtillation both with rectified ſpirit and with wa- 
ter, analogous to the vegetable eſſential oils, but 
wanting their 3 taſte (a).. 

The medical .qualities of. this inſect, and its re- 
markable productions, are not certainly known. 
It has been generally ſuppoſed, that the ants in ſub-. 
ſtance, and infuſions an diſtilled waters of them, 
* an aphrodificc virtue; a virtue for which the 

5 Aa 3 „„ oY 

"(a ) Vide eee Chemical works, p. 4 1g· 
graf, Memoires de Pacad. rey, de ſeienc, de . ny pour 
Jann. 1749. 


En MED EA. 
zöbve analyſis tes not appear to afford much 


foundation, though they are 


reign pharmacopœias. The inſects in their chryſalis 
fate comrionly called ants eggs, (which diſcover no 
marks of acidity) are ſaid to be ſtongly diuretic and 
carminative: a decoction of à fpoonfyl them in 


buttermilk has been directed by — to be taken | 


every morning in dropſies. The acid is recom- 


mended by Hoffmatit'as one of the beſt tenſtria 


of iron for medicinal uſes.  _ 
«1 "FRANGULA. 


% 


"FRANGUL# froe Alnus giga ue Edin. 
Au nigra Bacci ſfera C. B. Brack AL DER: a 


ſmall tree, br fhrüb, with flender flexible branches, 


and broad roundiſn leaves ; ; bearing black berries, 
which contain a blue 10 0 With two ſeeds i in Eve n 


It is cominon in moi 


Woods in ſeveral part of 
gland. © 


miting. An infuſion of decockion of it in water, 
inſpilfated to the conſiſtence of an Extract, acts 


Wich greater mildneſs than the bark itſelf. It gives 


2 deep yellow tincture both to water and ſpirit. 


The berries allo are ſtrongly purgative z but are 
feaſt under their own 
In our markets, "they are faid to be ſome- 


. Ver made uſe of, at 
| e fubſtituted to theſe of buckthorn ; - which laſt 


may be diſtinguiſhed, by their green juice, 1 by 


their containing genera „ four ſeeds 
PRAZINELLA 


"FRAXINELLA f. DiBamnus 1 Ph. | 


Edinb. 1 rag albus vulgo foe fFaxinella C. B. 


HITE or BASTARD, DITTANY 4 plant with 
. 
oval acuminated 105 me thoſe of the 19 3 5 | 
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retained in the ah = 
magnanimitatic and other like 'compoſitions in fo- 


2 S A eg g 2. 


The Anderen yellow bark of is (rid 7 is a ſtrong 
cathirtic, and in this intention is ſometimes made 
uſe of by the common, peop le in dropfies and other 
diſorders : it generally pelle with great violence, 
oecaſionin wat, ckneſs, gripes, and often vo- 


„ 


„0 2 2 


7 . 
„ nu ad A 


© . MWTERIA ME DTA 
but ſmaller and more juicy, ſet in pairs on a middle 


rib, which is terminated by an odd one: en the 


tops of the ſtalks ſtand elegant long ſpikes of irre- 


gular white or purpliſh flowers, © followed each by 


five pods full of ſhining black ſeeds." It is peren- 


nial; and grows wild in the mountainous parts of 


Frames; Italy, and Germany; from whence the 
white cortical part of the root,” freed from the 


fibres and pith, is ſometimes — to us, dried, 


and rolled up in the form of quills. 


The herb has à ſtrong ſmell, of an npleifint | 


reſinous or bituminous Kind: on the tops of the 
ſtalks, and the flower cups, the micrbſcope diſco- 
vers innumerable little veſicles, filled with an effen- 
tial oil, the ſource of its ſtrong ſcent. It is ſaid; 


that on the approach of a candle, i in rx hot dry 


weather, its efluvia take fire. 
The root; when freſh, has a modecately 


not difagreeable ſmell; as met with in the mope, . . 
has ſcarcely any. To the taſte it diſcovers a pfet⸗ 


ty ſtrong, and very durable, bitterneſs; which is 
taken up both by watery and ſpirituous mietftrua, 
and on -infpifſating the filtered tinQures, remains 


entire in the extracts: the aqueous extract is in 


much la — quantity than the Tpirituous, and pro- 

portionably weaker in kaſte. This root has been 
recommended as a ſtomachic, anthelmintic, and as 
an aperient in uterine obſtruStions, feng 15 "of 4 
ſent very ms made uſe of. e 


FR AT INV UA. 


7 Pa 3 
E 


CB. 22 a tall dee Come in woods and 
hedges; with a whitiſh bark, and {oblong reddifty 
brown ſeeds in ſhape ſomewhat reſembling a bird's 
tongue, whence” their names 95 
| thogloſfum,” SE | 

The bark of the aſh two, when freſh, * 
moderately ſtrong, bitteriſh, 8 ſt; 


which in drying grows weaker. It has been given 


Pharm. Edinb. ante 2 


ua OT . ni 8 


in ſubſtance from half a dram to a dram, and an 8 


eau made from it by w. 
1 A 3 or n 
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MAT ERIA MEDICA. 
2 reſolyent and diuretic (a), and in intermitting ſe⸗ 
vers, in which it is ſaid to have often proved ſuc- 
ceſsful, 3 when aſſiſted by fixed alkaline 
ſalts. Vander M ye reports, that at the ſiege of 
Breda, in defect o* guaiacum, a decoQtion of this 
bark was made trial of in its place, and was found 
to be a potent ſudorific ; that in conſequence of 
this diſcovery, it was given in peſtilential caſes,” but 
that the decoction being diſguſtful by its quantity, 
a diſtilled water was ſubſtituted; which in doſes of 


two ſpoonfuls excited ſweat freely, and was ſaluta- 


ry to many (6b). It muſt be obſerved, that this 
water was diſtilled in a ſand heat, and 1s deſcribed 
as being ungrateful and ſmoky : from whence it ap- 
pears to have been, not what is commonly called a 
diſtilled water, dut an acid empyreumatic liquor, 


ſuch as is forced out by fire from all vegetables: 


whatever might have been its virtues in malignant 


_ diſeaſes, they apparently depended, not upon its 


being a preparation of oi bark, but on its being an 


acid. 


Among us, this bark is N only. on account 
of a phenomenon, of more curioſity than uſe, ob- 
ſerved in its watery infuſion, ſimilar to that of the 


infuſion of the lignum nephriticum. The liquor, 
of ny A impregnated with the bark, on be- 


ing held againſt the light, appears of a pale yel- 


lowiſh colour; looked down upon, or placed be- 

twixt the eye and an opake object, blue: the addi- 
tion of an acid deſtroys the blueneſs, and alkalies 
recover it again. The ſpirituous tincture exhibits 


the ſame variability of colour; with this difference, 


that againſt the light, it appears of a n degper 


gold or orange yellow. 
The ſeeds of the aſh tree have been given to the 


quantity of a dram, as diuretics, aphrodiſiacs, and 
for reducing corpulent habits. They have a conſi- 


derable taſte, of a WII aromatics. not very 
" FRU CTU. $ 


(a); Duthelpe, — 8 | degmat. 125 


10 cap. 26. 


0 Fred, Vander Mye, de morbis Bredanis, p. 26. 


 FRUCTUS HORAÆI Medicorum. Fraga, ce 
raſa, ribeſia, mora, ſruffus rubi idæi, Cc. Su- 
MER FRUITS : ſtrawberries, ere, "TOP: 5 
unn; raſpberries, Ge» 

Theſe mild ſweet ſubacid fruits are ſometivnes 
uſed medicinally, as refrigerants, antiſeptics, relax- 
_ ants, attenuants and aperients. Boerhaave looks 
upon, their continued uſe as one of the ae nab 
remedies in caſes of obſtruction and viſcidity, ang 
in putrid diſorders (a); and Hoffmann gives inſtan- © 
ces of ſome obſtinate diſeaſes being cured by them: 
) they apparently promote the alvine and urinary 
excretions; and in ſome fevers, where watery li- 
quors run off almoſt unchanged, © theſe fruits or 
their juices render the urine coloured. As dietetic | 
articles, they afford little nutriment, and are lia- 
ble to produce flatulencies : to perſons of a bilious 
temperament and rigid fibres, and where the habit 
is diſpoſed, naturally or from'extrinfic cauſes, to an 
inflammatory or putreſcent ſtate, their moderate, 
and even plentiful uſe, is ſalubrious: by thoſe of a 
cold inactive diſpoſition, where the veſſels are lax, 
the circulation languid, and the digeſtion weak, 
they ſhould be uſed very ſparingly. 

The juices,” extracted from fruits by ene; 
contain their medicinal parts, freed from the groſ- 
ſer indigeſtible matter. On ſtanding, they fer- 
ment, and change to a vinous or acetous ſtate: by 

a proper addition of ſugar, and by boiling, their 
fermentative power is fuppreſſed, and their medi- 
cinal qualities preſerved. The inſpiſſated juices 

are found to be leſs flatulent, and leſs diſpoſed, 
when taken freely, to produce gripes and fluxes, 
than an equivalent quantity of the fruits in ſub- 
ſtance or of the juices unboiled. oo 
Theſe juices, purified from their feculencies by Syrup, 


ning nd firing, are made into rope by,» Fee 


* rubi idzi. 
9 a) Simens ebemiæ, ide iii. ' Praxis medica paſſim. Ph. Lond. 


. Mad. rational. de Meek ion r 90% i. Oper. 
| 5 rom. iii. p. 295. 8 5 
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| leſs, proportion of ſugar, than water or the com- 
mon watery infuſions require. For a quart of the 
depurated juices ef mulberries, raſp | 


fifty ounces at moſt are ſufficient; whereas the ge- 
nerality of vegetable infuſions require fifty-eight. 
he more juicy berries give out their juice by heat 
without expreſſion: if equal parts of picked cur- 
rants.and ſugar be ſet over a gentle fire, the ſugar: 
diſſolyes in the juice of the fruit, and by boiling 
SGelatina fora little time, an elegant jelly i 18 — which 
ribeſiorum may be freed from the ſkins by ſtraining; --'Theſe. - 
Fb. Edinb. preparations. may be. occaſionally diſſolved in water, 
and uſed as Lü, mme, Ge. in acute and 


other diſeaſes. 


eee 
ries, plums, c. are of the ſame general nature 


with almonds, Thoſe which have any bitteriſhneſs 


or particular flavour, receive theſe qualities from a 


ſubtile principle; which is extracted by maceration 


in vinous ſpirits; | which rifes in diſtillation with wa- | 


ter; and which, when thus ſeparated from the 


olly and farinaceous matter of the kernel, and com- 


bined with only: a ſmall quantity of the menſtruum, 


appears to be, like the! flayouring matter of bitter 
almonds, | poiſonous. Some phyſicians having 


found, that a diſtilled, water very ſtrongly. impreg- 
nated with black ; cherry kernels, no more than two 


pints. being. diſtilled: from fourteen pounds of the 


ſtones bruiſed, proves poiſonous to brutes; the 
committee of the London college, appointed to 
reform their pharmacopœia, e ue _ N Wen 
ne ole the ſame event. ” 


F RU M. E N 7 U. . 
ie Farinacea, Certalia, A ee 


Triticum ejuſque amylum & fur fur; oryza ;' avena; 


, Sc. BREAD-CORN' or GRAIN 2» wheat, 
with the ſtarch made from it by maceration i in wa- 
ter, and its bran; rice; eats, barley, (Cr. 
Theſe farinaceous ſeeds are leſs nutritious 8 


the dietetic articles taken from the animal kingdom, 
but the nutriment 9 end Is, ö more 


benign 


i 
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benign: it is ſaid that gouty and other chronitaldif- 
orders, which are palliated or reheved by uſing 
milk 4 the only aliment, receive like relief from 
farinaceous aliments, provided the ſtomach is ſuf- 
ficient for their digeſtion fa). In ail caſes, they - 
are a neceſſary addition to animal food; and are, 
perhaps, the beſt correctors of the putrid diſpoſiti- 
on which animal ſubſtances of themſelves would 
The alimentary animal ſubſtances, 

which of themſelves run into high putrefaction, 
undergo, when mixed with the farinacea, a reſo- 
lution of another kind; the mixture tending, not 
to a putrid, but to an acid ſtate (%. Theſe mix- 
tures appear to be ſooner reſoluble than either the 
animal or vegetable matter ſeparately : probably 
they are eaſier alſo of digeſtion in the ſtomach. 
Among the common kinds of grain, rice is ac- 
counted the mildeſt and moſt nutritious, and-ſup- 
poſed to be particularly ſerviceable in W 
and'diarrheeas. It is lefs viſcous than wheat, or of 
leſs tenacity when boiled with water,” 
Wheat, whether in the form of Grab? or. * Hos 
ſtarch, is perhaps the moſt glutinous of all the far 
nacea. The viſcous ſubſtance! which the flower. 
forms with milk, is often a ſalubrious aliment in 
fluxes and catarrhs. The ſtarch'is uſed medicinal- 
ly for the fame intentions, in powders, mixtures, 
and other: forms: a dram- of ſtarch, with three 
ounces of any agreeable ſimple water, and à little 
ſugar, compoſe'anelegant-gelly, of which a ſpoon- 
ful may be taken every hour or two. Theſe gela-' - 
tinous mixtures are likewiſe an uſeful injection in 
ſome diarrhœas, particularly where the lower in- 
teſtines have their natural mucus abraded by the 
flux, or are conſtantly irritated: by the RIO 
the matter. 

TRE reckoned to be leſs & viſcous, and ls oy 

Utah Vide ibis, chi med inal, part. 1 ii. chap. 
2. Tom. i. p. 234. 

(b) See Dr. Pringle's experiments date ſubjeR,; > 
the appendix to his fer vation, on the diſeaſes * the ar- 
my. 0 
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- Riki leſs 8 kel ee more 


| condi g, more eaſily reſoluble by fermentation, and 
probably in the ſtomach alſo, than either of the 


foregoing. Among the ancients, decoctions of it | 


were the principal medicine, as well as aliment, in 
acute diſeaſes; and from the common uſe of ſhell- 


_ edbarley, ptiſana, in that form, other preparations 


of this Bad, though made with different ingredi- 


Aq. bor- 
deata 


Fb. Lond. 


be have been often diſtinguiſhed by the fame 

The barley is freed from the ſhell in mills, 
daes in this ſtate called French or Scotch barley. A 
fort of ſhelled barley has been commonly brought 


from Holland in ſmall round grains, called from 
their pearly whitenels, - berdeum . or pear | 


barley. 
Decoctions of the en in water, containing 
only their lighter and more agreeable parts, are ve- 
uſeful diluents in acute and other inflammatory 
diſeaſes: however trivial preparations of this kind 
may appear to be, they are often, in theſe caſes, 
medicines of primary importance. The moſt ele- 
gant and grateful beverage is prepared from pearl 
barley, by waſhing, for example, two ounces of 
it, from the mealy matter that adheres, | with cold 
water; then boiling it with about half a pint of 
freſh water, which will acquire ſome tinge, and is 
to be thrown away; and afterwards putting the 
barley into two quarts: of boiling water, and conti- 
nuing the coction till one half is waſted... 
An infuſion or decoction of well toaſted bread is 
lkigihs a very agreeable. diluent, of the aſtringent 
kind. In the cholera morbus, or bilious vomitings 
and purgings, it is often retained by the ſtomach 
when other liquors and medicines are rejected; and 
in ſeveral inſtances, by being drank plentfully, has 


effected a cure. 


Bran, conſiſting of the huſks or ſhells of the 
grain, with a portion of its farinaceous matter, is 


ſuppoſed to have a laxative and detergent quality. 


Decoctions of it ſweetened with ſugar, are uſed by 


the common 8 and ee wub good ſuc-. 
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OY Lien" " Pharm. . 7 U 1. 
W op $00T: the ſmoke of burning e 3 
| de ed into a ſhining black concrete. ls 
Wood ſoot has a diſagreeable fi ſmell, _ pun- 
gent, bitter, nauſeous taſte: the more reſinous the 
wood, the bitterer is the foot. On a chemical 
analyſis, it is reſolved into a. volatile alkaline. Kalt, 
an empyreumatic oil, a fixed alkali, and an infipid 
earth. The volatile falt and ſpirit are ſometimes 
kept in the ſhops, and have in ſome caſes deen pre- 
ferred to thoſe of the animal kingdom. 
| Wood ſoot. is directed in hyſteric caſes, 1 in 
different nervous diſorders, as an antiſpaſmodic and 
corroborant,. It is uſed chiefl in the form of a {pi 
rituous tincture, in conjunction, commonly, - with 
alafetida or other materials of ſimilar 1 intention: Ip 
officinal tincture is drawn from two ounces of foot Tinc fulig. 
and one of aſafetida, with a quart of to ſpi rit, Ph. LEE, 
refified ſpirit, and water; each of w the - 
2 * is of a good kind, Ae een one hn now % 
it. The extracts, obtained by inſpiſſating the fil- 
- wo ſolutions, are exceſſively bitter: the ſpiritu- 
ous extract retains moſt SIO TIE. the 122 flg- 
vour of . e e 


„ 8 77 9 
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1 Pb. Edinb. Fumaria 8 A 
diaſedridis GB. FUMITORY: . a plant with ba 
iſh green finely divided leaves, ſpikes of, irregular 

_ purpliſh flowers followed each by a-ſingle ſeed. 
Tt is an annual weed i in 9 e and aa 
in BY px e 5 . e 
caves o . ane V Uic7/; ot. a 
b tter, ſomewhat rk ws ez... 12725 ys » 
ſmell. The expreſſed ;juice,. and a degoction of 
the leaves i in Waters e to the ee 
extracts, are very ea 280 conſi iderably faline: 
on ſtanding for c ao pong Err Fas 


J - | f $4 5 % * 1 — ung L 4 0 LE PS. * ; * 15 \ 
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ſurface copious ſaline effloreſcences, i in figure ſome⸗ 
what reſembling the cryſtals of A ag to the _ 


ſlight! 
8 ph rebate r en kes on in aden 


an A Br leſs in quantity, and bitterer in fate” 


than either the watery extract or inſpiſſated juice: 
no ſaline b from this extract, nor 
did! it ar to the taſte any other th ſimply ditt 
Thie herb is Nee e as on wh 90 
reſolvent, in obſtructions of the viſcera, in ſcorbu- 
tie and cutaneous' maladies ; Hoffmang bas 25 high 
opinion of it as a purifier of the blood, and gi 
Tt the Preference to all the other 180 made” | gives of 
in that intention (a). It appears from the above 
analyſis” to be a plant of no inconſiderable virtue, 
e at preſent A ſtranger to practice; its ſenſi- 
operation is oF Si the belly: and Pot” 
ing , 7 


e's x HY M Ne 


; LE 
LEY $5.2 2 
LBS . 


SAA MINOR: Ebern. Edinkurg. & d. B. 


oy Hauben Kempfet amænitat. ent. GALANGAL 


:or LEsSER GALAN GSL: the root of a graſſy- 
leaued plant; brought from China and the Eaſt 
Indies, in pieces about an inch long and ſcarce half 
ſo thick, branched; full of knots and joints with ſe- 
veral circular rings, of a reddiſh brown colour on 


the outſide and a pale reddiſh within. We ſome- 


times meet with a larger root of the ſame kind, 


i an inch Or more in thickneſs, under the Bar .of ga- 


Tanga niajor: this is to be re Site oh 48 bel pon 
weaker, yet more difagr le, than, the alt 
GALANGAL root an aromatic" by 
eaſant,” * bitter 
in comment fe as 


bieing taſte. It was form 


arm ſtomachic bitter, and e made” at 2 


redient in bitter infüſſons; is now Alttholt wo 
ig ande, on account of its unpleaſant .flavo 


ed does bittern appear to be i its 127 
| at * 


e f 3 the heat and pungency 8 
Wee e made from | M7 I 8 fied 
Bars oe 1 


Yo ) De preflantia remediorum dameſti icorum, X 1 9. 
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NIA 1E RIA 
ſpirit i is exceſſively Ne, 15 ade; the NW abt 3 
were in a flame: the watery extract is likewiſe ve- gs e 
Ty hot and pungent, though much-leſs ſo than a . ae 


ſpititucus, its quantity being about three times as 1 1 
large: neither one nor the Sther extract diſcovers” 
any great bitterneſs. II diſtillation with water, 
there ariſes an eſſential oil, to the quantity "bf 
about 'a dram from ſixteen ouhces, of little mel, 
and of no great pungency. The pungent matter 


of the galangal appears from theſe hy eat 
be of the fame nature With that of pepper; re- 


ſiding, not in the volatile oil, but in 4 more fired 
matter? K. He pt + $254 er b 18 5 437 er 


7 2711 - 0 7 the +734 231.099 2 TP! $4 44111110 


8 6A LEA NA 1 ie MISY - 
CEB JM ' Pharm. ond“ & Edin. On- 
BAN UM: the concrete bene eo, juice tf 
an ever- green umbelliferous t growing in Ethio- 

pia, ;erula 2 ee & facis liguſti- 
ei Herman par. bat. It is, brought to us in pale 
coloured, 1 ſoft; tenacious ma 
bogs ſorts of Which, om being opened, ap- 
compoſed of clear vhitiſh tears, often inter- 
— with little ſtalks cor ſeeds bf whe Rente By 
285 it grows yellowiſh or brumm ::: 57 
This juice has a ſtrong Unpleafant del, ande 
bitteriſh; warm, ſome what biting taſte. In me- 
dical virtue, as in its ſenſible qualities, it is fitmilar 
to ammoniacum; but is generally, accounted leſs 
eſſicacious in aſthmatic diforders, and. more ſo on 
account of its ſtronger flavour, in hyſteric caſes, 
+ -Galbanurn; likethe-othergummyirefins, --unites 
iwith fragary- by trituratiom, into à milky honor ; 
but does not perfectiy diffolve,:- as: EP Wap ah 
ported, im water, vinegar, r wine. Rectiſied 
ſpirit takes up much more than either of thoſe 
menſtrua, but not the whole: thetincture is ef a 
bright golden colour. A.:mixture of two pafts of 
rectified ſpirit and one of Water diſſolves all hut the 
. impurities, which are commonly in -confiderable 
quantity. It is beſt purified by including at ina 
ay ng INE it in ne * melis 


or 
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MATE RIA MEDICA. 
or becomes ſoft enough to be ſtrained, by preſſure, 


» Galba- through a hempen cloth“: if this proceſs be fil 


num puri- fylly managed, the galbanum loſes but little of the 


ficatum 


Ft. Lond. 


eſſential oil, in which great part of its virtue con- 
ſiſts, and which appears to be carried off in evapo- 
ration both by water and ſpiris. In diſtillation with 
water, the oil ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface, in 

colour yellowiſh, in quantity about. one. twentieth 
of the weight of the galbanum: in this reſpect it 
differs from ammoniacum, which has not been ob- 
ſerved to yield any eſſential oil. From that and the 
other gummy reſins it, differs alſo, in re ard to the 
appearance of the empyreumatic oil i — by 
diſtillation in a retort without addition; the empy- 
reumatic oil of galbanum being, as Neumann ob- 


ſerves, of a . colour, which en in the air 


ee W 
1 6 4 5 - 4 Wh. 88 1 ph 
ALL Ph; Lond, & Edinb. e . 


roundiſh excreſcences, found in the warmer coun- 


tries, on the oak tree; produced from the puncture 
-of an inſect, and affording a lodgment for its young 
till they are capable of eating a. paſſage through: 
thoſe galls, which have no hole, are found to have 
the dead inſect remaining in them. Two ſorts are 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops, one ſaid to be brought 
from Aleppo, the other from ſome of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. The former are generally of a 


blueiſh colour, or of a greyiſn or blackiſh; verging 


to blueneſs, ono and warty on the ſurface, hard 
to break, and of a cloſe compact texture: the 
others are of a pale browniſh or wchitiſn colour, 
ſmooth, round, eaſily broken, leſs compact, and 


of a much larger, ſe. The two ſorts differ in 


ſtrength, but in other reſpects appear to be of the 
ſame quality: the . hr blue galls are the 
ſtrongeſt, two parts e pe e to Lat 
A three of the er e xe 

This -excreſcence is a ſtrong Annen: one 555 


: -the- ſtrongeſt of thoſe: of the vegetable kingdom. 


It has no ſmell, or particular flavour; ſimple 
e py being: its medical character. The 


cortical 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
cortical hard part of the gall appears conſi . 
ſtronger than the interiour more brittle matter. 
The virtue of both is taken up hy watery and by 
ſpirituous menſtrua: on inſpiſſating the es, 
both the water and ſpirit riſe unflavoured, leaving 
extracts of intenſe ſtypticity: the || pirituous extract 
is in ſmaller quantity than the watery, and ſome- 
what ſtronger in taſte. . The galls in ſubſtance 
have been given in ſmall doſes in different diſs _ 
orders proceeding from relaxation, and recom- 
mended by ſome in intermitting fevers, in doſes of 
half a dram and a dram; but it is ſurely impru- 
dent to venture on ſuch large quantities of ſo ſtrong 
an aſtringent. Among us they are employed chiefly 
as an external Apen, in nen and injec- 
tions. Oßf.t ß e 
th Bod No EDT oY ent! : ; SH if IVES 
* no A Ik eit 


LTU Pharm: Fail 6h Gallen 1 
CB: Len BE DSTRAW 4a plant with Tis 
_ ſtalks, and long narrow ſoft leaves, ſtanding | 
rally eight at à joint in form of a ſtar: on the 
tops, and on ſhort pedicles i Ning from. 00G 
the leaves, grow thick cluſters of fmall yellow m 
nopetalous bell-ſhaped flowers, 'divided;” each, inte 
four ſegments, and followed by two feeds.” Tei is pe- 
rennial, common in dry wafte grounds, and flo We on 
in June and Joly!” LNG ba. eee eee, 

The flowers of ibis platit HAVE 4 4 ade h Fe 
firong, not 52 eeable ſmell; the” leaves, 'Vitle 
of NONE" R 7 both diſcover tothe t alte 2 ſent ble * 


pears to us if Bora oſt e .to 
depended* on, of a ogy | 10 gun 

of ſorrel, and than the : Bat ve . 7 
acids that have been examffed'f the Deter — | 
committed to Fromayery as ſoon as gathered, giving. 


on. a pret del 
. ty ſtong e Ky RA Ig 
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to this plant, appe 


= ; conſiderable” quantity of 
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wherein ſorrel yielded only an infipid phlegm (u). 
The reſtringent and refrigerating virtues, aſcribed 
enge er W 


ave forn Foundation. 
Daw | 6 4 B 0. G 7 4. 
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=$ GUMBO G1 e en e Nause 


Samba Ph. Ed: Gummi gutta, gamandru, gamma, 


fjfemu, ec. Gannon: the concrete gummy- 
reſinous juice of certain trees grow ing in Cant 


or Cambodia and ſome other parts of the Eaſt In- 


dies : brought over in large cakes or rolls, exter- 
nally of a browniffſi yellow, internally of a deep 


reddiſh yellow or oratge oo, ohanging 0 a pale, 


bright yellow on being moiſtened. 


This juice has no ſmell, and when firſt chewed 
makes but little Jinpeeffion on the organs of taſte : 


kept in the mouth fer ſome time, it diſcovers a 
conſiderable acrimony. Rectihed it of wine, 


ured upon it, acquires immediately a deep gold 
275 pry Fwy about five 5 out of 
ater, aſſiſted by heat, hes up: nearly as much; 


the ſolution is tur d depoſites, on | cooling, 
* —— matter. Water, 


” 
= © 4 


ly, finifhing 
ts operation 4 on. Ia ſuch hydrepic — as re- 
e the briſker catharti — 7 other diſorders 
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on: in all caſes, it is liable, on ſirſt uſing it, to 
vomit as well as purge. The doſe is from three or | 
four grains: to a or at moſÞ-fifteen. 


This medicine is moſt diſpoſed to act 8 
bye given in the ſolid form of a bolus or pill: 
by joining to it mercurius dulcis, its emetic power 
is generally reſtrained. It is principally made uſe 


of in conjunction with chat mercurial preparation pil de 


and with other 28 materials: the college of mbogia 
equal parts of gamboge, mer- Pb. 


Edinburgh dire 
curius dulcis, aloes, and extract of black hellebore, 
to be mixt with one ſixteenth their weight of eſſen- 
tial oi of Juniper berries, and the whole made into 
a maſs with yrup of buckthorn. Solutions of 

zamboge in alkalized water, and in dulcified alka- 

ine ſpirits, a& only by tool and urine, and with 
moch greater mildneſs than the juice in ſubſtance. 
The watery tincture as ſtill milder, the menſtruum 


diſſolving only a part of the reſim: the ſpirituous 


tincture operates with extreme irritatiaa Hotly' up- 
wards pete e no 4 5299] 5 


ö e 
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49 ſcoparia Q B. "Br o0M: a ſhrubby planes =_ 


numerous, lender, angular, tough twigs; 

Jomewhat oval leaves, ſet chree en one 3 
and deep yellow papilionaceous flowers, uhich are 
followed by broad "pods, containing hard browniſh | 
flat ſeeds. It is common on heaths and qncultiated 
Aandy grounds, and flowers in May and ſune. 
Ihe leaves and ftalks of broom have a nauſeous 


bitter taſte : wick they give out, b infuſion, both : 
to water and rectified ipirit ; and on gent 


inſpiſſating the filtered liquors, remains concen- 
trated in the extracts: the watery tincture is of a 
yellowiſh green or browniſh, the ſpirituous of a 
dark green colour. They are accounted laxative, 
aperient, and diuretic; and in this intention have 


been often' uſed by the common people in dropfies - 


and other ſerous diſorders. Dr. Mead relates a 


caſe of an hydropic perſon, who, after the para- 
B b 2 centeſis 


inb. 
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MAT ERIA MEDICA. 
centeſis had been thrice performed, and ſundry put- 
gatives and diuretics had been tried without relief, 
Was perfecti cured, by taking, every morning and 

evening, half a pint of a decoction of green broom 
tops with a ſpoonful of whole muſtard ſeed: by 
this medicine, the thirſt was abated, the belly loo- 
ſenẽd, and the urinary diſcharge increaſed to the 


at og quantity of at leaſt five or fix pints a day (a). 


Infuſions of the aſhes of the plant in acidulous 


43 Wines have likewiſe been employed in the ſame in- 


tention, and often with good ſucceſs. The virtue 
of this medicine does not depend, as ſome have ſup- 
poſed, on any of the peculiar qualities of the 
broom remaining in the aſhes; but on the alkaline 
ſalt and earth, which are the ſame in the aſhes of 
broom as in thoſe of other vegetables, combined, 
wholly or in part, with the vinous acid. A ſolution 
even of the pure earthy part of vegetable aſhes, 
made in 1 acids, yromy Ten r 
and diureti ce. 

Of the ſeeds * flowers; er a e 
by the college of Edinburgh, the medicinal qualities 
are not well known. It is ſaid that the ſeeds, 
in doſes of a dram and a half in ſubſtance, and 
five or ſix drams in decoction or infuſion, prove 
Purgative or ethetic. Some report that the flowets 
Alloo rate in the ſame manner, but Lobel aſſures 
. eee his own obſervation, that they have 
So taken in quantity, without producing any 
ſuch effect; and I have known infuſions of the 
flowery tops drank freely in ſome aſthmatic caſes, 
without any other ſenſible operation than a ſa- 
4utary [increaſe of urine and expectoration. The 
ſeeds, lightly roaſted, are uſed in _ ae 0 
* 8 ſaid to, Ws as pen 
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15 'GENTIANA.. | 3 
CENTIANA Pb. Lond. & Edinb. Gentiana - 2 85 : 


major lutea C. B. GenT1AN: a plant with an un- 
branched jointed ſtalk, and oblong acuminated rib- 
bed leaves ſet in pairs at the joints upon broad pe- 
dicles: the flowers, which ſtand in cluſters round 
the ſtalk in the 5648918 of the upper leaves, are of 
a pale yellov: colour, ſomewhat bell-ſhaped, deeply _ 
cut into five ſegments, followed by oblong cap- 
ſules full of ſmall ſeeds: the root is 1 
long, ſlender, branched, browniſh on the outſide, 
of à reddiſh yellow or gold colour within. Tt is 
| perennial, a native of the mountainous parts f 
Germany, Ec. from whence the ſhops are generally 
ſupplied with the dried roots. - 
Among the gentian brought to EI lome __.. 
years ago, a root of a different kind was mixed: 
the uſe of which occaſioned violent diſorders, and _ 
in ſome inſtances, as it is ſaid, proved fatal, This 
root is externally of a paler colour than gentian, 
and its longitudinal wrinkles finer and clofer : on 
cutting the two roots, the difference is more rę- 
markable, the poiſonous root being white, without 
any degree of the yellow tinQture which is deep in 
gentian; nor is its taſte bitter, like that of ONO. 
but mucilaginous. 
| Gentian root is a ſtrong flavourleſs bitter ; 
taſte leſs exceptionable than moſt of the other Fs ; 
mon ſtrong bitters, and hence among us molt ge: 
nerally made uſe of. The flavour and aromatic 
warmth, wanting to render it grateful, and ac- 
ceptable to the ſtomach, are ſupplied eee 
An ounce of the gentian root, with the ſamę quan; Infuſ amar. 
tity of freſh lemon peel, and a' dram and a 1 Ph. Lond. 
of dried orange peel, infuſed for an hour or two in 
three quarters of a pint of boiling water, make a 
very elegant bitter. The lemon peel is an excellent 
addition in the watery infuſions, but the b 
neſs of its flavour excludes it from ſpirituous tinc- 
tures deſigned for keeping: the bitter tinctures are 
commonly prepared, by macerating the aboye 
quantity of the ane for ſome days, in a pint of © 
B b 3 _ 2; 


nern. | 


Ph. Lond. 
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: proof ſpirit, with four drams of dried orange peel 
Elixir ſto- and two of leſſer cardamom feeds, or with four of 
machic. Curaſſoa apples and two of Virginian ſnakereot. 
Ph. Edinb. Wines and malt liquors are likewiſe unpregnated 
| with the ſame or ſimilar materials, in different pro- 


Vinum : portions ; an ounce of the gentian root, the fame 
= ra quantity of freſh lemon peel, and two drams of 


long pepper, communicate, by maceration without 
heat, a grateful warmth and bitterneſs to a quart 
of mountain. The virtue of the root is extracted 
by all theſe menſtrua, as alſo by rectified ſpirit ; not 

_ totally, however, by any, in the above propor- 
tions; and not in ſo great a degree by water as by 
ſpirit. The tincture in rectified ſpirit is of an 
orange yellow colour: inſpiſſated, it yields an in- 
tenſely bitter extract, the f irit riſing unflavoured. 
The watery infuſions: are of a dark browniſh red; 
Extractum and leave, on being inſpiſſated, an extract, in larger 
entianæ quantity, and leſs bitter, than the other. Theſe 
Ph. Lond. extracts are made into pills, by themſelves; or 
& Edinb. with aromatic additions. „„ : 


he German ephemerides mention a root 
brought from America by the Portugueze, under 
the namie of Indian gentian ; of a pale yellowiſh. 
colour, - jointed, marked with various knots and 
circles like ipecacoanha; of a penetrating aroma- 
tic bitterneſs, not ungrateful, though far more in- 
tcnſe than the bittereſt of the officinal bitter drugs. 
This root is greatly. commended in obſtinate inter- 
mittents, and many other diſorders : a ſcruple is faid 


. GERANI UM Ph. Pariſ. CranzsBILL * 
plant, fo called from the remarkable long beak of 


*7 - 


its ſeed-veſlel, which conſiſts of five capſules open-. 
>. ing inwards, and containing each a finge ſeed: 
the flowers are pentapetalous. 


feu  bema- 
todes. 


a Michael Schendo, 40 phyfice medica, cad. nat. 


1. .GERANIUM. SANGUINARIUM | 
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rodes. Geranium ſanguineum max imo flore C. 


Bloody craneſbill: with ſolitary flowers, on — 
firſt appearance red, but ſoon changing to a n 


the leaves roundiſn, but divided almoft to the 


dicle into five ſegments, which are often fubdivided 


at the extremities into three. 
2. GkRANIUNM COLUMBINUM foe Pes 4 
binus, Geranium folio maluæ rotundo C8; Do- 


vesfoot : with purple flowers ſtanding two on one 


3 and maltow-ſhaped leaves on long f foot- 
ſtalks. 


* Ci cienr rn gelte es foe Barns 


cbium. Geranium batrachioides gratid dei germano- 
rum C. B. Crowfoot cg with two blue 


(ſometimes white Apel on one pedicle: and large 
ivided into five or feven ſegments, | 


wrinkled leaves, 
which are again deeply cut on the edges. 


4. HerBa ROBERTI ffoe Gratia dei. - Gera- 88 


nium robertianum C. B. Herb- robert: with twe 
reddiſh or purpliſh flowers on one pedicle; th 


leaves divided quite to the footſtalk into three ſeg- 


ments: and thefe again deeply cut. 

5 GrRANIUM MOSCHATUM Joe Au- mfg 
chata. Geranium cicute folia moſchaium 8 
Muſk craneſbill :* with a number of red flowers on 


one pedicle; and oval indented leaves, ſet in pairs 


— along a middle rid, which e e by an al 
one. 
| All theſe Ping are found ey in a different! > 


of this Kingdom: the firſt four are common, the 
laſt rare. They flower in May, June, and Julys 
the fourth earlieſt, the firſt lateſt. The ſecund and 
fifth are annual, the fourth nn the 8 | 
rennial. „ Fin Solas 
The above geraniums, eme ranked! among 55 
the officinals, and many other plants of tie fame 


genus, indigenous or commonly cultivated; diſco- 
ver to the taſte a oonſiderable aſtringency and 


ſtrike an inky blackneſs with folution of chalybeate 


vitriol: ſome af them are, apparently, af the 
ſtronger kind of vegetable 


ſtypties. The three 
arg forts have no great ſmell; * ade an un⸗ 
„ 1 en 55 
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pleaſant one, ſomewhat like that of the dead nettle, 
but ſtronger; the fifth has an agreeable muſky 


ſcent, which is deſtroyed by bruiſing the plant. 
The odoriferous principle is ſeparated by diſtillation 
with water, and gives a moderate impregnation to 


the diſtilled fluid; but no eſſential oil was obtain- 


ed on ſubmitting to the operation moderate quan- 
tities either of the fetid or the muſky ſorts. The 


ſtyptic matter is extracted both by water and rec- 


tified ſpirit; and on evaporat ung the filtered liquors, 


remains entire in the inſpiſſated extracts: the wa- 


tery infuſions are yellowiſh or browniſh, the ſpi- 


rituous tinctures of a deep green colour. The 
watery extracts, thoſe at leaſt of the ſecond and 
fourth kinds, on ſtanding for ſome weeks, throw 
off to the ſurface a conſiderable quantity of malt 
ſaline cryſtals, in ſhape ſomewhat like thoſe of 


nitre, in taſte auſtere. my bitteriſh. From - theſe 
4 experiments it may be preſumed, that the gera- 


niums have no ill claim to the vulnerary, that 
is, a aſtringent virtues, commonly aſcribed to them, 
as in alvine Rt MOOS e on the 


daſalt, Ec. 


HP apes GINSENG. Fs | 
8 — INSENG Pharm. Edinb.  Aureljana cana-. 
4 nenſibus ginſceng, iroqueis garent oguen, 


Lafiteau memoir. ſur le ginſ. Gixs ENG: the root 
olf a ſmall plant; growing in China, Tartary, and 


likewiſe in ſome parts of North America, particu- 
larly! Canada and Pennſylvania, from whence con- 


ſiderable quantities have 3 been brought over. 


It is two or three inches in length; taper; about 


the thickneſs of the little finger, or leſs, in the 


thickeſt part; often forked at bottom; elegantly 


Aten with ciraular wrinkles; of a browniſh or 


yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and whitiſh or of 


a pale yellowiſh within: on the top are commonly 
one or more little knots or tubercles, which are the 
remains of the ſtalks of preceding years, and from 

the number of N e nth i the: "_ is ac- 


ee judged of of. 


y : „ 
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x Vikewile remarkably 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
On comparing the American roots with ſome 


ſpecimens received from Nankin, no material dif- 
ference could be obſerved- between them, either 


in their external appearance or in their quality; 


except that the Chineſe were in general ſome- 


what paler coloured on the outſice, and internal- 


ly rather whiter. It is ſaid that in China, the 


roots, taken up in ſpring or autumn, and care- 


fully cleaned from the fibres, are waſhed and 


ſoaked for a time in a decoQtion of rice or mil- 
let-ſeed, and afterwards expoſed to the ſteam of 
the liquor ; 3 that by this means they acquire a 
greater firmneſs and clearneſs than they have in 


their natural TO that nevertheleſs the Ameri- 


can roots were received and purchaſed as true 
ginſeng in China itſelf, though without the ſup- 
| poſed advantage of the Chineſe preparation. 


Ninzin or Nindſin has been commonly fappoſed 


a name ſynonymous to ginſeng. It appears from 
latter obſervations, that the ninzin is the root of 


a different plant (a) which is cured in the ſame 
manner, and very nearly reſembles the ginſeng, 


but is ſuppoſed to be of weaker virtue. This 
alſo is a native of America as well as China. It 
is called by Kæmpfer, ſiſarum montanum coræen 5 
radice non tubereſo; by Linnæus, fum foliis ſe 


Fatis pinnatis rameis ternatis. ; _— 
_ Ginſeng root, a medicine of extraordinary 5 


teem among the Chineſe as a general reſtorative 


and corroborant, though undoubtedly very far un- 


equal to the character that has been commonly 
given of it, promiſes nevertheleſs, from its ſen- 


ſible qualities, to be an uſeful. addition to the of- 
ficinal drugs. To the taſte it diſcovers a muci- 
laginous ſweetneſs, a to that of liquorice, 

ome degree of bitteriſhneſs, 
and a ſlight aromatic warmth; with litile or no 
ſmell. It is far ſweeter, and of a more grate- 
ful kind, than the roots of fennel, to which it 
has by ſome been ay oy ſimilar and differs 

rom thoſe roots, in the na- 


ture and pharmaceutic properties of its aQive 
| principles; 


(a) See Juſſieu's paper on this JubjeQ1 in Sees 
tract. de mat. med. ii. 112. 
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| principles; the ſweet matter of the ginſeng be- 
ing ved entire in the watery as well as in 
the ſpirituous extract, whereas that of fennel roots 


is deſtroyed or diſſipated in the mſpifſation'of the 9 


watery tincture. The ſlight aromatic impregna- 
tion of the ginſeng is likewiſe in good meafure 
retained in the watery extract, and perfectly in 
the ſpirituous; which laſt 1 is a "very kane bie- 
terith, warm fweet. 


ElLTCTRRHIZ A 


GLYCYRRHIZ A Pharm. Lond. Eg Edin 
Glyoyyrbize filiquoſa vel germanica C. B. Liquo- 


: Reck: a plant with oval leaves, ſet in pairs along 


a middle rib; and ſmall bluiſh papilionaceous flow- 
ers, ſtanding in ſpikes, on naked pedicles, at the 
junctures of the ribs of the upper leaves with 
the ſtalk: the flower is followed by a ſmooth 
pod containing flat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds: the root 
is very long, flender, flexible, of a browniſh co- 
jour on the outſide and yellow within. It. is pe- 
' rennial, a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
and plentifully eultivated in England: the roots 
are fit for being taken up in the third year af- 
ter the ſlips or offsets have been planted. The 
liquorice root of our own growth is nowiſe infe- 
riour to that which is produced in its native eli- 
mate. The root carefully dried and powdered, 
is of a richer and more agreeable taſte than when 
freſh, and of a dull yellow colour. with a caſt of 
brown: the liquorice powder commonly is of a 


_ | weaker taſte, and a paler and bright yellow co- 


tour, from an admixture probably of other ſub- 
ſtances. 

Liquorice, one of the principal "OO is almoſt 
the only one of the common ſubſtances of that 
claſs Which tends to abate thirſt : this property 
was known to the Greeks, who hence diſtinguiſhed 
it by the name adipſon, and employed it, as Ga- 
len obſerves, in hydropic caſes, for alleviating the 
defire of drinking. It is an uſeful emollient and 
incrafſant 1 in defluxions on che breaſt, and fep- 
: | ON 
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| Poſed to prove at the ſame time gently; deter- 


gent. Infuſions and extracts, made from it, 


afford likewiſe very commodious' vehicles or in- 
termedia for the exhibition of other medicines: 


the liquorice taſte concealing that of unpalatable 
drugs more effectually than ſyrups or any of the 


ſweets of the ſaccharine kind. It differs alſo - 


from the fweets of the ſaccharine or honey kind, 


from the ſweet juices of fruits, and from the 
ſweet matter afforded by the common ſorts. of 


grain when. beginning to vegetate; in being far 
teſs diſpoſed to run into a fermentative ſtate. The 
cortical part of the root is conſiderably ſweeter 
than the more compact internal ſubſtance, but the 


ſweet matter e to be in both of the W 
kind. 


Liquorlee: root, lightly boiled is 4 Lale iter, 


gives out nearly "all its ſweetneſs: the decoction, Extractum 
preſſed thorough a ſtrainer, and, after ſettling, glycyrrhi- 


carefully inſpiſſated, with a gentle heat, till the 2Z 
matter will no longer ſtick to the fingers, a ords © 
an extract exceeding] ſweet, more ' agreeable 
than that. brought abroad or prepared 
among ourſelves. in the way of buſineſs, of a 


in the maſs, and when drawn out into ſtrings, 


half the weight of the root. If the liquorice 'be 
long boiled, its ſweetneſs is greatly impaired, and 


the preparation rs an haired n | 


neſs. 


ReQified ſpirit takes up "iy ſweet matter of 


the liquorice-equally with water; and as it diſſolves 
much leſs of the infipid mucilaginous ſubſtance! 


of the root, the ſpirituous tinctures and extracts 


are proportionably ſweeter than the watery; they 
are accompanied alſo with a flight, but very ſen- 
ſible, pungency. The quantity of ſpirituous ex- 


tract, amounts only to about one half of the 


aqueous; and roflified ſpirit, digeſted on the aque- 


- ous extract, diſſolves about one half of * 9 8 


15 nearly the whole of | its ſweetneſs. © 


I 


o, 


Ph. Lond. 
Extr. vul- 
go ſuccus 
pleaſant ſmell, of a dark reddiſh brown colour Pg 
of a golden colour: its quantity amounts to near 
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r 
G RAMEN CANJINUM. Pharm Li 
6 ramen caninum arvenſe ſeu gramen  dioſcoridis 
C. B. Doss GRASS, Covcu : a creeping graſs, 
of a whitiſh green colour, with knotty: ſtalks, 
bearing a ſpike of imperfect flowers ſomewhat 
reſembling a wheat ear: the roots are whitiſh 
or pale yellowiſh, long, ſlender, jointed at diſtan- 
ces, variouſly bent and interwoven, It is a. 15 | 
rennial weed. | 
The roots of this . to the taſte agreeably 
fweetiſh, are recommended as mild aperients in 
obſtructions of the viſcera. Boerhaave directs 
the expreſſed juice to be taken, in this intenti- 
on, to the quantity of ſome pints a day; and 
obſerves, that cattle are generally found to have 


indurated livers in the winter, but that from freſh 


2 graſs in the ſpring a di 


Ty heea ws ann ig: 5 | 
ſtruction is reſolved, 


GRANA PARADISIL 


GRANAPARADISI Phar.' Edinb. Car- 
damomum majus ſeu grand paradiſi Phar. Pariſ. 
Meleguetta & maniguetta & cardamomum piperatum 
quibuſdam. GRAINS OF PARADISE called by ſome 
GREATER CARDAMOMS: angular reddiſh brown 
ſeeds, ſmaller than pepper, in appearance much 
reſembling cardamom. ſeeds, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies. The grains of. paradiſe and cardamom 
plants belong both to one botanic genus, the: 
amomum of Linnæus. | . 
In pharmaceutical properties, the grains of pa- 
radiſe differ greatly from. cardamom ſeeds, and 
greatly reſemble pepper. They have ſomewhat of 
the flavour of the former, jon: ed to the heat and 
pungency of the latter; which pungency reſides, 
not like that of os. in. the volatile parts 
or eſſential oil, but like that of pepper in the reſi- 
nous or more xd matter, The diſtilled oil of grains 
of paradiſe, in ſmell ſuſkciently agreeable, is is in 
taſte of the milder kind: the: remaining gecocti- 


or, 


, MATERIA MR DIR. 


i ion, inſpiſſated, yields an extract of conſider- 
N pungency: an extract made by rectified ſ 
rit is highly fiery. ' This ſpice is employed in ſ 41 


for the ſame purpoſes as pepper; among us 
it is rarely directed for medicinal eee : wi it 


oratory 4 I 3 
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GRANAT Amaus if Ponies Tut Ph. Edinb. 
Alus pumica ſativa C. B. POMEGRANATE: 
a prickly tree or ſhrub; with long narrow leaves; 
deep red pentapetalous flowers ſet in bell-ſhaped 
cups of the ſame colour; producing fruit about 


the ſize of an orange, which conſiſts of a thick 


tough rind, externally-browniſh and internally yel- 
low, with a juicy pulp and numerous ſeeds in cells 
like a 3 It is a native of the _— 
parts o and rare n its fruit to 

begeben i in this 8 i 11.6457 eie 
be flowers of this tree are mid aſtringents, ſi- 
milar to thoſe of the wild pomegranate or balauſt- 


2 rewe laſt are preferred only on account of 
larger. The pulp of the fruit, when 


2 rage 7 5m Fo 1s of a Sandal ſubacid ſweet "taſte, 


of the ſame general qualities with the other 


n fruits. The rind of the fruit is moderate- 
1 aſtringent, and in this intention is now and then 
ir 


ected, under the names of cortex granatiꝰ; ma- * Ph Bad 
icorium t, pfidium, and ſidium : it yields with wa- 1 Pb. Edin. 


ter near half its own weight of a v auſtere ex- 


tract, but gives out very little to rectified ſpirit; 


its aſtringent matter, like that of the fruit of the 


acacia tree, ſeeming to be indiſſoluble in ſpirituous 
menſtrua: in this reſpect the aſtringency of the 
fruit differs waa that of 5 . reger ner 
of the tree. «F603 gend t on rat Hei on 
5 W n we. 
Zak ot 4 vg s R T . n 13 . 
64 7 10 LA PhyBdin, Gratiola meren 
0 B. Gratis dei. Heron hvssO r: a low plant, 
a finely ſerrated leaves ſet in pairs 
come forth alert e pere gon irregular 
12 * ont eg ere, 
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without pedicles: in their boſoms 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
flowers, followed by roundiſh pointed capſules full 
of ſmall ſeeds: the root is ſlender, vhitiſn, joint- 
ed, ſurrounded with fibres. It is perennial, a na- 
tive of the ſouthern ee n nee 
in ſome of our gardens. eee 
The leaves of gratiola. "$2 2 „ . 
taſte, and no remarkable : ſmell: They are ſaid to 
be a ſtrong hydragogue purgative; to operate up- 
wards as well as downwards; and in weak conſti- 
tutions, to occaſion oftentimes violent N or 
: tions. Geoffroy obſerves; that the doſe 


9 7" AID aa this Jtky =. 


a dram of the dry herb, in wine or water Ast a 
ſlight decoction of it in milk operates far more 
mildiy, and that an extract made with wine may 
be given to half à dram or two ſeruples. The 
roots are leſs ungrateful in taſte, andiels violent in 
operation, than the leaves: given in ſubſtance, 


= from a ſeruple to a dram, they are ſaid to vomit and 


purge, without much inconvenience: in ſome pars 


of Germany, they are reported == to be com- 


_ eee in e . Jpecdcoanha 
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GU ATA CUM Phares. Lon. B ak 


e rat mania: primum fructu aceris legitinum 
Bram. pradr. Gu ACUN: a large tree, with 


.xoundiſh: - box-like |. winged leaves, pentapetalous 
blue flowers in. aufters, and a maple. like heart -ſna- 
ped truit including a ſingleſeed (h, amative of Ja- 
maica, Hiſpanicla, and other warm parts of Ame- 
rica: from hence the wood with its bark, and a 
concrete reſinous juice exnding from inciſions made 
in the trunk, are brought to us. The weed is called 
by ſome lignum vite and ſanctum. 

The wood isvery hard „compact, and ſo ou 

as to ſink in water theiouter part is of a pale yeſ- 


| lows con, the heart 2 8 brown 


% bat i) + aaa dich 
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„„ leſs admixture of green. 


It ſcarcely diſcovers any ſreell, - unleſs. heated, or 
while raſping; in which ccumſtances it yields a 
light aromatic one: ; chew 

actimony, biting the palate and fauces. Its pun- 
gency reſides in a reſinous matter, which is totally 
extracted by digeſtion in refed ſpirit, and parti- 
ally by boiling in water: the ſpirituous tinQures are 


of a deep browniſh red colour, the watery decocti- 
ons of a dark yellowiſh brown. On inſpiſſating the 


eite nothing of the Lede of the guaiacura 


tuous ee e „ bt ee ey kttle of 
the pungent taſte which prevailed in the tincture, 
proving a tenacious almoſt pure reſin, not diſſolu- 
dle in the mouth or miſcible with the ſalva : the 


watery extract, which contains: likewiſe no mall 


of ooGrous matter, diſſolves flowly, 


proportion 
and then manifeſts a notable degree of pungency. 


ed, it impreſſes a mild 


399 
: | 
f 
** 


During the inſpiſſation of the watery decoction, Emrec- 


the reſinous part is apt to ſeparate and ſubſide, un- 
leſs a little ſpirit be added towards the end of the 


tum lign 
guaiacl 


proceſs' to keep it united with the gummy: this ex- — & 
tract is kept in the ſhops in a ſoft and a hard form; durum 
the firſt of a proper conſiſtence for making into Fh. Lond. 


pills, the latter for being reduced into powder. 


The quantity of ſolid extract obtained by fectifiellt 


ſpirit amounts to about one fourth the weight f 


the wood; with water ſcarcely one ſixth is obtained. 


After a ound of the ſhavings. of the wood has | 


N been led in a gallon of 12 — till half the liquor 


is waſted, and the coction ſucceſſiuely repeated wag | 


five or fe freſh'gallons of water, a conſiderable por 


tion of reſin may till be by: moderate d 4 | 


geſtion 1 in rectified ſpirit. 

The bark of Beiacum is e leſs 3 
but not much lighter, than the wood : it is thin, 

ſmooth, compoſed. as it were of a number of fine 
plates joined cloſely together, externally of a black- 

Hh grey chlour variegated: for the moſt part with 

greeniſh or livid ſpecks, internally of a whitiſh or 
pale yellow. In taſte and ſmell, it is ſimilar to the 


wood, but weaker: the watery and ſpirituous ex- 


tracts are of the ſame quality, but leſs in quantity. 


The ; 


. 


0 


Reſina 
guaĩaci 
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The reſin or gum, ſo called, is brought over in 

irregular maſſes, uſually friable, of a duſky green- 
iſh, and ſometimes of a reddiſh hue; intermixed 
with ſmall pieces of the wood; of a pungent taſte, 
but of little or no ſmell, unleſs heated. It contains 
more reſin than the watery extract made from the 
wood; and more gummy matter than the ſpiritu- 
ous extract. The reſin, which is the only active 
part, is obtained pure both from the gummy ſub- 
ſtance and from the woody and other diſſoluble im- 

purities, by digeſting the compound in rectified 
ſpirit, drawing off the ſpirit from the filtered ſoluti- 
on till the matter begins to grow thick, and then 


adding a quantity) of water, which will precipi- 


tate the pure reſin, and keep diſſolved ſuch of the 
gummy parts as the ſpirit may have taken up. The 
quantity of reſin, thus obtained, amounts common- 


. Iy to about three fourths of the weight of the gum 


: © »Guaiacum was firſt received in Europe as areme- 
dy for the venereal diſeaſe ; it is ſaid, in the warm- 
er climates, to have been ſometimes ſufficient for 
ſubduing it. Though of itſelf greatly unequal 
among us to that diſtemper, it is a good aſſiſtant to 
mercurial alteratives, and a medicine of great uſe 


alſo in ſeveral others caſes. To warm and ſtimu- 
late the habit, to promote the excretions made 
from the blood, as perſpiration and urine, and like- 
viſe the groſſer evacuations from the inteſtinal ca- 
nal, appear to be its primary virtues: in large do- 
ſes, it operates as a purgative. Where the excre- 


tory glands are obſtructed, the veſſels lax and flac- 


cid, and the habit replete with impure ſerous hu- 
mours; in ſundry. cutaneous and catarrhous diſor- 
ders, ſome female weakneſſes, and chronical rheu- 


matiſms; it frequently has good effects. In thin 


emaciated habits and an acrimonious ſtate of the 


fluids, it often does harm: in ſuch caſes, it has 


converted a ſimple itching of the ſkin to ill-conditi- 


oned eruptions, or increaſed the itching to an al- 


moſt inſupportable degree: where this happens, 


nitre, whey, ſaline laxatives, and warm bathing, 


. 
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are commonly found moſt ib for abating the : 


complaints. Hoffmann . 
oy, Tots a tg advanced 7 255 KS . 
#43 22 [333 $4} 300) ou i114” 1 2% 

. 1 N of half 1 once of Vis wi or back 
gell ie iw a day, pet intervals, the pa- 

th t Keeping warth Wh 1 A dia} phorefis: I s 


N 1 Ms toy le or. half a drami, and 
etim 5 TW. Teruyles de doſe 7 


che m ry part, conflrably urgative,” 'The 
=, is rectnietided'by fam 45 a 
lenx erk Sir GB Lira arge from 
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wee ie maps, both With e 25 
| le Seeed Arothatiſed volatile at- 
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U parly called fal Yolatile, Wich 1 1 Tinct. 

8 note its dürtues To fix nces of guaiacing 
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3 "mel or taſte; becoming 19 tena- 
cious when moiſtened with water; totall e ng 
in water into a liquid more or leſs 5 —.— in pro- 
| n the quantity of the gum; not diſſolying | 
vinous ſpirits or in oils; burning in the fire to a 
N "Black. coal, without melting or 7 5 
ſuffering no diſſipation in the heat of . bail 
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2 diſſoluble (a). The ſolid reſins may in like man- 


z ner be reduced into emulſions, by grinding them 

E thoroughly, with powdered gum, and adding the 

f water by degrees. By theſe means, all ref indus 

« and. oily, bodies may be diſſolved in watery liquors, 

4 and thus excellently fitted for being taken in «laid 

p form, without any alteration in their ſmell, taſte, 

1 or virtue. Theſe emulſions, like the ſolutions of 

is the . gum- itſelf, mingle uniformly with acids and li | 
b. neutral ſalts; but. on the mixture of any alkali, 
. they ſuffer immediately a ſeparation of their parts. . 
10 2. GuMMI RuBRUNM ASTRINGENS.. | Gummi 1 
= rubrum..aſtringens gambienſe D. Fothergil in med. 

4 hf Lond, 1757. Red aſtringent gum from Gam- 

1 ; ſuppoſed to exude from inciſions made in the | 
0 — of certain trees, called pau de fangue, N | 1 
| * ing in the inland parts of Africa. 1 | 
2 It is very friable, ſo as to be crumbled i in | | 
” by the hands; of an opake dark reddiſh or almoſt | = 
Wy black colour in the maſs, and when reduced to i | 
nd der, of a deep brick red: ſmall particles of it, 

ff viewed with a magnifying glaſs, appear of a ſemi- 

hi trranſparent red like bits of garnet. In chewing, it 

* firſt crumbles, then ſticks together a little, and in 

it a ſhort time ſeems wholly to diſſolve, impreſſing a 

. very conſiderable aſtringency accompanied with 4 : 

oy flight ſweetiſhneſs. It has no ſmell. 

J 0o oils it gives little or no tinctute. On a ok 

1 hot i iron, it glows for a long time like a bit of burn- 

Ha ing charcoal, without ſhewing any diſpoſition to 

258 melt: it yields; during a little while, a flight dull 4 

100 flame hovering about the ſurface, and leaves at ; 

1 | length a large proportion of greyiſh aſnes. 

164 Both rectified ſpirit and water diſſolve, each, 5 

bt about two thirds of it, the ſpirit ſomewhat more 

oro than the water. Both ſolutions, when made with 

by the ſame quantities of the two menſtrua, as as twenty 

on or thirty times the weight of the powdered gum, ap- 

115 pear of the ſame deep bright red colour, the ſpiri- 

Ty tuous rather” Ae with ſolution of chalybeate, 
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uitriol, they both produce inky mixtures, iden 
which the black matter ſpeedily 'coneretes and ſet- 


tles to the bottom, leaving the liquors coloùrleſs 
(a). The watery ſolution ſuffers no apparent 


change from the addition of alkalies fixt or volatile; 
but acids render it adi and occalion a copious 
Eaton. 


Te part, which w water Ds undiſſolved; ſees 


as dark-coloured as the gum at firſt: it gives the 
_ fame deep red tincture 10 ſpirit,” and this tincture 


ſtrikes the ſame black with ſoluxion of vitriol. The 
part which ſpirit leaves undiſſolved is much paler 


than the original gum, gives no tincture to water, 
and produces no change with the vitriolic folution. 


It appears therefore that both the colouring and 
aſtringent matter are more completely taken up by 
ſpirit than by water; though water extracts n 


enough a great ſhare of both. 


Oxxx a little quantity of this drug has hitherto 


| been brought over. Dr. Fothergil, the firſt per- 


ſon, as far as I can find, who gave notice of it to 
the publick, and who favoured me with the ſpeci- 
mens on which the above experiments were made, 
informs us, that he had the firſt intimation of it 


from a phyſician, Who had met with good effects 


from it in obſtinate chronical diarrhœæ; and that a 
parcel was afterwards ſhewn to. him, which had 
been received from a Guinea ſhip, and taken for a 
fine kind of dragons blood, which it pretty much 
reſembles in appearance, though in quality eflen- 
tially different. He obſerves; that from the trials 
which have been made, and from its ſenſible quali- 


. it J aragd to be an b e worth enquiring 


_ "ors 


1; 000 The black matter in * kinds of mixtures ap- 


pears to conſiſt of the iron of the vitriol, diſengaged 


from its acid ſolveut, and combined with the vegetable 
aſtringent ſubſtance ; the acid ſerving only as'a neceſ- 
ſary intermedium for procuring. this union. The 
above black precipitates, after repeated ablutions with 
water, retained their blackneſs ; and the clear liquors 
from which they had ſettled, beiog examined with al- 


| kaline ſalt on the principles mentioned i in the note on 


page 203, Vol. II. ſeemed to contain as much acid 
as the quantity of vitriol n in — pen 


and in the ope 


* 


fering no 
mathe addi- 


g * 


| of medicines, is as yet too im- 


perfect to permit us to judge. 
3. GUMMI SENEGALENSE F5. Fariſ. Cummi 


fenega vel ſenica, Sum: ſenegal or ſenica: a gum 


brought from the iſland Senegal on the coaſt of 


Africa, ſaid to be the produce of a tree of the ſame 


genus with that which affords the gum-arabic, aca- 
cia ſiliquis 1 Pharm. Parif, _ Greateſt part 


of this gum is in larger and darker coloured maſſes 


— 


coſtly gum- arabic. 


than the arabic, and not ſmooth. like it, but rough 


on the outſide. In quality, the two ſorts are ſcarce- 


ly different from one another, or from that which 3 


exudes from plum, cherry, and other trees among 
qurſelves: in the ſhops, the clearer pieces of the 


gum-ſenegal generally ſupply the place of the more. 5 


F * 


Arabic the pureſt and fineſt. 
4. TRacatanTHA Fb. Lond. & Edinb. Gum- 


mi tragacanthe & dragacanthe. Gum-tragacanth 
or dragant: the gum exuding from a prickly buſh; 
of the ſame name, (tragacantha C. B. goats thorn;... 
 tragacantha cretica incang flore parwo lingit purpureis,. 
firiato Tour.) which grows wild in the warmer cli- 
mates, and endures the cold of pur own, but does 
not here yield, any gum. This commodiiy is, 
btought chiefly, from Turkey, in irregular lumpe, 
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which they 


It is ſuppoſed that the Senegal 
gum is the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſubſtantial, and he 


[44] 
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dry, yet fornewhat ſoft to the touch. 
Sum- t tragacanth differs from all the other 
known 1 in giving a thick conſiſtence = 
much la ww quantity of water; and in being mu 
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ſhapes; the, beſt ſort is e ſemitranſparent, 


more difticultly diſſoluble, or rather diſſolving only 
pe . Pat into water, it lowly imbibes a 
great quantity of the liquid, ſwells into, a large 
volume, and forms a ſoft but not fluid mucilage : 
if mote water be added, | fluid ſolution may 
be obtained by a tation, but the liquor looks 
turbid 'and whe and on ſtanding the muci- 
lage ſubſides, be limp os 1 . on the furface 
retaining little of the g Nor does the ad- 
mixture of the — 85 N ſoluble gums pro- 
mote its union with the water, or render its diſ- 
folution more durable : when gum- tragacanth and 
um- arabic are diſſolved together in water, the 
canth ſeems to ſeparate from the mixture mare 
r than when diſſolved by itſelf. ; 
Tragacanth is uſually preferred to the other | 
gums for making up troches, and other like pur- 


poſes, and is ſuppoſed likewiſe. to be the-moſt ef- 


fectual as a medicine; but on account of its im- 
perfect ſolubility is unfit for liquid forms. It i 

commonly given in powder with the addition of 
other materials of ſimilar intention: the London 


trag. comp. tragacanth powder conſiſts of three parts of gum- 
Ph. Lond. bn. ps, three of gum-arabic, three of marſh-, 


low root, one of liquorice, one of ſtarch, and 


Pulv. dis-ſix of ſugar: the Edinburgh, of three 5 of 


tragacan- gum- tragacanth, one of eee root, one 
thi Pb. Ed. of and one of ſtarch. 3 


* e of ſtrie 
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HE MATTTES LAPIS We Land. & 
Edinb. BloopsrORR: an elegant iron ore, found. 
either along with: the other ores of that metal, 
or in diftin& mines by itſelf; in Irregular maſſes, 
2 on one ſide and angular on the other, 

y of à dark reddiſh colour with more 
or roy bt 4 yellowi caſt, very heavy, and of. 
great hardneſs. * Broken lon IN It exhibits . 

g to the dar 
58 11 t 


e. 


the 3 m——_ appesen * 3 i 
texture. Expoſed. to a moderately; ſtrong fist 


falls by degrees into ſcales ; and in this ſtate is 


attracted by the magnet, and gives out its iran 1 | 
acids; both which have little action upon it inthe. 


maſs or when barely reduced to powder. iber 


- -:'Dhis mineral, finely levigated *, and freed from — 


the groſſer parts hy waſhing over with 7water:$, lap. hp prope 
has long been recommended in- hemorrhagies, ,* Ph | 


fluxes, uterine obſtru@tiar cn in doſes of) iran 


— it is not expected to at any — 
than by! virtue of its ferrugineous matter; unο 


that pure iron itſelf, or its prepara tions, ate pra- 


ferable 8 obirvacioble:and cen 
content % u be late mad oor eel: 
"YM 7 WIFE IT 230! . of Hibemgzut 
: tf hflogq 1on "HED Bana 35h 91 thi ns 
b lupe at teal 
HEDERAM 'ARBORE A Pharm. Edinb. "= 
C. FRE ole rr 7 Fa Bj Iux: an 
evergreen, plant, climbing and ſpreading on trees 
and old Wälls; with numerous lender” Eran? 
angular leaves. When dall, the angles f 
the leaves diſappear, the; 
:duces flowers, ſmall ta 
and-cluſters:of black berrins n iner Nhe, 
Whaoleaves of ivy haven vety nauſeoys-taſte, 
.and-little>!or' no +{mell}5 Haller ſays, they ate 


commended im Germany / ungainſt the atrophy of 


: ran Among us they are ſometimes: applied 
externally:by the: common people. to | running ſerer, 
and for keeping iſſnes open! 05949 bniot Vie 


Then berti were” ſuppoſed by:ithe- ancients - 5 
habe a purgative and emetic quality; and ane - 
ac thede" from den bj water is called by | 


recommended them, in f 
mac and ſudoeriſie: it is: ſaid, that in e 


lague che powder of | them war given in 5 
oh white wine with good 8 It is probab 8 


however, that the virtue of this compound was 


owing „ SC Bs. 


nt becomes ercth, pro- 
henbaoeoys, in auuur, 
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em the ſtalks ef this plant exudes, in the 
kLaſtern dountries, and ſometimes in our own (a), 
a reſinous juice, directed by the Edinburgh college 
A un officinal, under the name: of gununi bedere. 

is in hard compact maſſes, externally of a 
reddiſh brown colour, internally of a bright brown- 
ee. u with Teddifh ſpecks or veins, of a vitre- 
mn} Bus gloſſineſs, but not ' pellucid] of a light agree- 
able ſmell When rubbed or heated, and a refinous 


i met 


ky KAR 1 (+ ſubaſtringent taſte.” Rectified ſpirit receives from 


deep browniſh ted tincture, and diffolves near 
© *hree/fourths+ near one fourth remains undiffolved 
after: the ſucceſſrre actien of water and ſpirit. It 
_ has been recommended as corroborant, and reſol- 
Dent; in cachexies, and uterine obſtru&ions ; but 
has rarely been otherwiſe made uſe of than as an 
ingredient in plaſters: nor does it appear to have 
any virtues that confinen teſin does not poſleſs | in at 
Fd 5 e 
ann asd 8 I \\ 
ce; "HE DER AuS'E R RE S 78. | 
Ys "HED ERA TERRES TR 1.8/Pharwi. . 
& Edinb. Hellra terreftris vulgaris CB. Corona 
"Ferre Lobel. Chamacifſus;; Chameclenia.”Grov ND- 
1a low, ſomewhat: bairy;'! creeping plant: 
Wit ſquare ſtalks q roundiſh or kidney»ſhaped leaves 
ſet in pairs at tho joints; in the boſoms of Which 
eome forth Uaſters! of blue labiated flowers, 
hee upper lip. i 15 cloven and turned backwards. 
It is common in hedges and ſhady places, flowers 
from April to near the end of ſummer, adds gene- 
rally found green all * Winter. 4 0 % | 


- 


£44 5 


07 "This" herb has 4 quick, bitteriſh, warm taſte ; 
and an aromatic but not very agreeable ſmell, which 

I in great meaſure diſſipated by drying. It is ſup- 
b poſed' to be particularly ſerviceable in diſorders of 
itte breaſt, foro cleanſing and healing ulcera- 
tions in wenuraly; Tefolving coagulated juices, and 
= nn the zblood, d (Tips been cuſtomary to 


t ei boon 018 dg macerate 
7 13 Naa, IZED nigh to % oft terl4 4 A 


ee Ter manu, ; ow, ad 
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| macerate the herb for a diet - drink, in malt li- 
6 duors ; to which it readily communicates its vir- 
| tue, and which it 'remarkably helps to fine down. 
5 It gives out its virtues alſo, together with a vel LEY 
| lowiſh/brown tinQure, by infuſion in water: on in- 
5 ſpiſſating the filtered liquor, only the unpleaſant 

imell of the herb exhales, its more valuable parts | 
remaining concentrated | in the extract; which, on -; 
being taſted,” impreſſes firſt a kind of ſweetneſs, : —- 
y then — of bitterneſs, and ſoon after diſco- 5 
SE vers a ſtrong pungency. To rectified ſpirit of 
| | 
t 


= 
| | 
AF 
| | 
n 
F 


— 


wine it yields its virtue only in part: the deep 7 
green ſpirituous tinctute has but little of the ſub- „ 

5 tile pungenoy of the watery infuſion; and the 

t browniſh yellow extract, obtained by inſpiſſaring 

„ the tincture, is much weaker in taſte, as well 

- as leſs in quantity, eee, ; 

t | On CCC 
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1 at BBORUS n pda : ll 

| Edinb, Elleborum album Matth. Helleborus al- | 5 

: us fore | ubviride GB. Veratrum ore Jubviridi, ; Ti 

5 Tourn. WHITE H. LLEBORE ; ant with lar 

Ka E FLE AP BE, 

oval ribbed leaves, crumpled. and. plaited as it 

"a were, ſet alternately on a round firm ſtalk, and 

h | embraci ing it by a tubulous baſis: in their be- 

ſoms, towards the top, appear. "clufters of hexape- 

talous greeniſh” white flowers, followed each. by. 

bo three flat 8 containing whitiſh, triangular ſeeds; I 

the root is ſhort, commonly near- an inch thick 1 

with numerous fibres hanging from it, Wh ET. 
ally of a browniſh colour, | ternally.. F "Et 
"common o | mountainous places, in Germany, = 


55 
— 


h 
| Switzerland, and ſome other. par ts of E durope. | | 1 | 
# Wnite lebore root has, when freſh * 4 diß. | a | 
4 | able ſmell; but as e into the hops. | _ 
ef) 5 8 any: : its tafte is navleotd; ce - Hg | 
— penetrating and durable. The juice of The 
t freth root, . in talt extremely. acrid, 18 ſaid, when, 
my mi ixed with wg Hood, to [ek as a poiſon. The, | 
ember of he 47 root ee mined hi, 


externa 
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external applications for deſtroying u s in. 
ſes: ſnuffed up the noſe, in ſmall quantity 5; 0% 
roves a violent ſternutatory, 3 in this intention is 

ometimes uſed in lethargic and other diſorders. 
This root, taken internally, in deſes of ten or 

fifteen grains, operates with great violence both 
upwards and downyards, and has ſometimes brought 
on convulfions-and-other terrible ſymptoms: Hoff- 
f mann obſerves, that it peculiarly affects the fauces, 
producing a firangulation and danger of -ſoffoca- 
tion, with extreme anxiety. It bas been chieſſy 
employed, and that but ſeldom, in ſome kinds o 
maniacal caſes, as à laſt reſource; in Which it is 
ſaid to have taken place after che ſtronger of the 
antimonial / preparations” had been given without 
effect. In minute doſes, it has been ſome 
uſech for acuating other purgatives and emetics; and 
ſometimes alſo as an alterative or deobſtruent in 
ſtubborn chronical diſtempers. In this laſt inten- 
tion it is doubtleſs a medicine of great power, but 
its effects have not yet, been ſufficjently aſcertained, 

to entitle it to a place in general Practice. TT TY 
Infuſions of white' ebe root in water, and 
the extracts obtained b inſpiſſating them, in cor 
wur yellowiſh, in taſte Jeſs acrid chan the rook it- 
ſelf, Ne to operate with leſs violence, . ere | 
mann, who _— the "doſe of the "hellebote, i in 

powder from 5 5 828 1 eQs an infu⸗ 
ſion of a 2558 7 he gives about as. 

much as of the” ts 155 ae th the ſhops, 
* the active parts of the root, extracted by. TI 

Mel heile- are thence; transferred into honey? 3 ; Poun of 

boratum rogt ig macerated three day s in four pink s ok. W 

Fb. Lond. then boiled a little, the eee telt ont 1 5 
ſtrained, mixed with three pounds“ THe: rifieq hovey, 
and the tyixrore boiled down till the 9 bas ex- 
haled and th e honey appears of its original, conſiſt- 
ence” This preparation is uſe * ſometimes, but 
rately, in glyſters: a fimilar combination of the ac- 
tive matter of the hellehore with y, "ow, and honey, 
reduced to the eonſiſtence of 2 3s, recom- 
minded 'ty Geſner, in an ex eſs, ut iſe on this 
bo 9 925 as a ſafe interna medici ne in in phlegmatic dif- 


orders, 
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LY thoſe, of the. breaſt,. and Ric to 
promote, without diſturbance, all the natural, * 
eretions a preparations of 2 Kind, 2 oy, | 
one great inconvenience, that they do not admit ſo . 
much preciſion, in regard) to the ſtrength, as is 7&1 
quiſite | in a medicine of ſo great aQavity.., |, ae 

A tinQure of White hellebore made in proof ſpirit 
is likewiſe milder, both in taſte and in operation, 
than the root in ſubſtance Jo tincture dran with a 
quart of proof ſpirit from, eight ounces of the r,. 
is kept in the ſhops, and given ſometimes in doſes of 
a few drops as an alterative, and one or twa drame ee. 
and upwards, as a cathartie and emetic. On ine py 10nd 
ſpiſſating this tincture, the remaining extract is 
found to taſte ſtronger than that made with. aner. 
ne ute: fo pungeat ac the root itſelf, 


enen 0 F 1 1071 Fee 


an HELLEBORUS NIGER 


Al BOR Py" VIS E R Sen — 
trip eben, Ager & Veblituni Rigrum e Men, 
dium Pb. Ed. Helleboruf niger fibre "roſe C B. 
BLACK HzTIKBORE; 4 low plant, „ without"ary © 
other ſtalk than the pedicles of the leaves and flower: 
which ate pretty cl an geberally ſtreaked with - 
red « or pu le: "the leaf" is divided, quite to the pe 
dicle, into Bix, ſeven, . gore, "{nooth" firm 
ments reſembling Pe © indented Mean Wb . 
155 7 to t e exrreſiſity ; the flower'is large, 

enta detalors, of à pale roſe colour, witt 
famina in the middle, which are nf 
= 2 'or ſix pots. full of Fhinihi g 50 — 1 
cells, etala contiriuing and" chang Big Ereen- i 


BIE 


general Km a knotty heal externally. af Ly 
eſa. "internally White. It is etennial, 
wid in "the" mountainous 15 arts e Gerben any, ar 200 
flowers in our gardens in Jan 95 7 3 , 
” Riel beltebere! Te, in doſes from den Ge 
boy 4 dram, proves' a very ſtrong, though not 

ry violent, cathartic. The hellebore of he an- 


cen which was never. ventured on withbit ex 
treme af e n and 48 4 be refource, ws: . 
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—— — nT operand; my — 
Tournefort be llk Bor "niger orientalis, ampliſimo 
fol, caule” prallte, fur puraſcente,” which is 
fill fared to be found im plenty about mount Olym- 
and in the' and of Anticyra, celebrated of old 
RR of this rupiited 2mimaniacat drug. 
In the Liſe practice, this root or its preparations 
> ar uſed omerimes as a purgative in eaſes where the 
7 wer catharties are required; but oftener in ſmall . 
| wh _ — ron attenuant and decbſtruent. It is found 
| 5 ſetviceable againſt obſtinate ſuppreſſions 
urgations, in plethoric habits and 
"Ain —— conſtitutions, Adee — are eee 
fectusl or injurious.” b a GI DG kg 
The taſte of Ai inde is bitter Fouey * 
chewed for a few minutes, it ſeems to benumb the 
tongue. The Ares — in taſte, CO me- 
dicinally more active, than the tuberous h 1 
the conical ar of this, than the internal. | 
cove. purgative. when applied 3 
in Jo e 0 the hey or feet. Water ex- 
rad uf ga and proof ſpirit, by 1 8 | 
8 1 all the ande of t the hellebore :. ,rectil ed 7 
48 up 8 the; irritating reſinous part. 
| on. in Water, it gives out little to. 2 7 1 
| £2 Pn digeſtions i in pure ſpirit, it is > faid 
{till to yield, to water a. conſiderable. proportion ol. 5 
giureric muci ſubſtance; the quantity 
Water & amounts to about one third. of 


extra 
root, 468 
1 ./The. 
7 ni- 124 
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power: O 


5 th e moſt 1 c 40 e. for. 1 55 pur- 
of. an altera FAYE god 

of the root tay be ON in n of the 01 
: rit oY 
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Ft, with the addition of chitty or forty ara 


cochineał to render the colour more 0 and Tinctura 
af 


the filtered. tincture given c the quantit 


A ted melam- 
ſpoonful twiee à day, in warm water or any Ge pos 


convenicativehidle, ' Dr/ Mead" tiiforms" des that 5, L. 


in menſtruat obſtructions the power of this medicine be! 


is ſo great, that when, from an'Ml conforination of 
the Parts, or other cabſes; the expected diſcharge 
does not:ſucceed: upon'the'uſe'of it, the blood is 
ſo foreibly propelled, as to make its 9 through - 
other paſlages. a 

: MP 9 0 103 ban 85 £749 1 bt + 141 8 ' a 775 4 - 
e 10 . AI bs H E Pi 7 1.0%. 9 ie w e 
„hie el ed. 4413, 0. n Oe. 10 2K 


HEAT eee, fot Lich E 


4 1 


Edinburg. Lieben petræus ſaiifolius froe beputien 


| Fontana C. B. " Hepatica: terre tif vulgaris, ſen. Haben 
- officinarum'"Raii' hiſt, I. 124. Jecoraria. Erver- 
Won a ſpecies of moſs; gonſiſting of numę- 
tous obtuſely laciniated leaves; lying over one 0 
ther, marked on the ſurface with white toberdes 
reticularly diſpoſed through the greeh ſubſtance of 
the leite ſhdoting out underneath-fine - capillary 
i : from, the extremities of theleaves iſſue clear 
b "whitiſh pedicley,.. bearing globular, bodies, which 
when ripe 9 black om any plac, dn At 
18 . „ grows on moi places — 
fn ſeed in March or Anbei 
This mofs is recommended as an 8 
Bis and purifier. of the blood. From-theipene- 


2its taſte, ſinking as it were into the tongue, it pro- 
a to. be a plant of no inconſiderable virtue, 


though in this country at: ꝓreſent diſregarded. It 


eires out its active mattenhpth.20 watery" 12 ipi- 


E e eee eee eee 
TE 5 l de eee 9. * 


HE 74 Tie A.N.0.8 IL 1.8 


At; nhl. 
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He I; epaticum flore ſimplici C. B. Her A- 
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TGA, {HERBTTRINITY 5.2 low plant, without any 


-* 1 ather; ſtalk than, the pedicles of, the leaves and 
bowers: the leaf is cut, nat very deep, into three 
| 5% ire about dhe edges; the flower ig com- 


ue, ſometimes reddiſn or White, hexape- 


od ho = ſet in a three-leaved. cup, wick numerous 
ſtamina in the middle, which are, followed- by -@ 


cluſter; of whitiſh, ſeeds, - It is perennial, grows 
wild on sac aa grounds in Germany and 
ger parts of Europe, and flowers-in our gardens 


in March or ſooner... aq 


This herb is a mild e and — ; 
in which intentiom, infuſtons of it have been drank 


as tea, or the 2 wder of the dry leaves given to 
h 


the quantity of half a ſpoonful at à time. Its 

ingent matter is diſſolved equally. by water and 
Tir; and on inſpiſſating the filtered linctures, 
remains entire in the extracts: it is found however, 
SN when thus concentrated, . to be ſtill but weak. 
The watery extract is larger in quantity, and 


pro- 
portionably; weaker in taſte, than the ſpirituous.” 11. 


10 Dent 2 Sil ae eie nee 

5 1 1 E R M. 6. 40 T IH 8. 5 

:HERMODACTYLUS® Ham. Puri 
HrnmaDacTYL: the root of ag tnknown plant, 
brought from Purkey; of the hape of A rt 

flattecdl on one ſide, = Farrow on the other; 
of a white colour; compact and bell, yet" esſy to 
cut or poder. 25 55 DAD Rory e e pr 
- Phis root has à Viſcous, ſweetiſfi farinaceons 
taſte, and no remarkable smell. t! Was ranked bf 


che ancients among the catharties, but ſuch 48 


vo meet with in che ſhops does not appeat 15 
have any purgative virtue! Alpinus relates, that 
hermodactyls, the ſame with What are” ſold in 
Europe, are eaten by the Egyptian women > | 


the quantity of ſeveral roots at a time; 


they do not move the kay br pr d, il 


effect: that they are ſuppoſed t SR. * nu- 

tritious, and Tos Abe üre © $ and 

e chere admired a). TN bo ba ort 
11 N N TOM rte A 09% thet 


WT De 2 Abu, lib. iii. cap. 16. & lib.” ; 
iv. cap. 1. , 


ACAD RT A ME 
them to de p gange Hate f eas 
the Hermodacxyls 4 part bb eee of the 
anees With Were joined t thend'; for, I 
| knowledyed® flew in operator, they ade . 

commonly acuated with aloes and other cath 0 
They habe lo e ractice, 
and Frag ee: dc o. DONG 900 PL inburgh 
have now defervedly” expungtd 
catalogues of "officials: "EM . 40a dN At 
NA ee ily ce i one-tö df K 0 
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| Pharm. Paryfo-t Twins H NTA Kind of ME of 
very foftiftore; | found in diffetene pare of Trelahd ; 

in in abba Miseidtredlieb Cebu and Main 

me Hands when pow!ered2"pate of weit 


"fulphureous füntesz ad ac quiting a 
red our witkt an additionat Md! 56 
This mineral appears from Du Rüttyis experte 
ments in his ſynoplis of nmErAT wen bers, to he & Ha- 


mir of ferroginesus vitro; which-itdiſcbverts 


its raſthy andy rhe black r. lch Infiffotts 
ir/Kituck wich Fals! Tue ſpectivieis 1 Kno, 
urech from our ſhops had no Vitrilic taſte, And 
bal heim waterfifferedino Viſible Han 
from gulls: bur Mat ey Wtitahied wrateria 
vhich witfiplis'ptodutible;' appeared from itte an 
Phureoty fumes ty emitted If the fire, © 
their! viding . Set £ Gs: 


ſtriking a blu 72 i the Jixivium deſcribed 
under the article /zrrum* their burning | hard ſhews 
— to be EMefty ob the at 1 
kind. It ma; therefore beprefurned; that\thisfoff 
conſiſts of argillaceous ene mpfeg lade 3 he 
Pyritte, withifulphor andironz and that, like! 
_ allo; it is capable of becoming/vithidlic by 80 

fare to thecuir and moiſture. Jes been forte tit 
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| 2 * grateful. The ſeeds are bitteriſſi add-aroma- 


| With ater, they yield a ſmall quantity af 
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OP the common people, powdered, and; mixed 
5 Px 1 . inward les 


. HIPPOSELINUM: Ave, . Pb. Edink, 


Hippoſelinum theopbraſti vel ſminium Aieſcoridis 
C. B. Macerone & olus atrum & berba alerundrina 
ſuibuſdam. \ALEX A EG: an utabelliferdus plant, 
with leaves like thoſe of ſmallage but larger: ro- 
bes ing thick, roundiſbz ſtriated, black feeds, \ 


ial, grows wild about the — fides 


| ig rivers, and flowers in May and June... 


his plant is nearly ſimilar in quality toſmallage, 
but ſomewhat. ſtrenger both in ſraclLand:taſte'; it 
was formerly blanched in our gardens forhaulinary 
uhh buy has nom given, place to celerti, Which! is 


and has been now and then employed, Ike the 


5 — — as carminatives, ſtomachics, and 


aperients they 2 out their virtue imperſectiy te 
Waters, completeſy to rectiſſed ſpirit ::. in diſtillation 


eſſential 
5 che ſeeds, and in: taſte 
moderately ed He >: deere ban 


8 a8 


the, ſeeds, and commended2s reſolyents, 


5 emmmemagegues vetbey iel eee 
2 whitiſh, juice, which, ig id, when inſpiſſsted, to 


approgch in ee eee eee plant has 

led, from ona the names oßr cht bum 
F ns vol nou i en eps 
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a did umd B. Gallitris 
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leaves;-both the leawes, and the diviſions und 

Kun, of — branches, ſtand in Pairs: on the 


- tops 
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it, and which, on inſpiſſat 
[ ure, remains ne ary entire ol 
ark e ertkact; "us is extract .Imells. Mz 
i e thanthe herb in ſubſt ls, 9 
0 moderately . war , bitteriſh, ang. 1 
ter takes vp Hikewiſe by;lptuſion Sten Fa 
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Wer eb "with large leaves jig v4 to 
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MATERIA MEDICA 


picious qualities, and which appears to be at be 
but a precarious ſuccedaneum to the products of 
the poppy. It is ſaid, that the ſeeds are the mild- 


eſt part, and the root the ſtrongeſt; that the black , 


convulſive diſorders. The preſent practice, howe- SR 
ver, has deſervedly rejected a medicine of ſuch ſuſ- 


ſort is in all its parts ſtronger than the white; and 1 5 


that the ſeeds are the more deleterious, the more 


 HYPERICUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Hype- 
ricum vulgare C. B. Androſemum ſive perforata 
Geſn, Sr. Jonx's wokr: a plant with flender 
round woody reddiſh ſtalks, which have two fine 


ridges, or ſharp edgings, oppoſite, e 
from joint to joint; ſmall oblong obtuſe leaves, ſet 


in pairs without pedieles; and numerous gold-co- 


loured pentapetalous. flowers on the tops of the 
branches, followed by little rough blackiſh huſks, 
each of which is divided into three cells full of mi- 
nute ſeeds. * It is perennial, grows wild in woods 


and uncultivated places, and flowers in June and 


eine of peculiar efficacy in hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal diſorders, and alienations of mind; from its 
ſuppoſed virtue in which caſes, it received the name 
of fuga dæmonum. It promiſes to be of ſome uſe 


„ plant has been recommended as a. medi- 


the ſenſes a reſinous, bitteriſh, balſamic impregna» 


as a mild detergent and corroborant, diſcovering to 
tion. The leaves, viewed againſt the light, 3 


bit numerous tranſparent points, which are found. 
to be little veſicles full of eſſential oil or reſinous 
matter; in diſtillation: with water, the oil ſeparates 
and riſes to the ſurface, De in ſome de- 
gree to that of turpentine. About the edges of the 


flower are obſerved black points, and on the ſeed 
veſſels ſmall tubercles, which appear to be ſimilar 
oily veſicles: the tops, when the ſeeds are formed, 
have the ſtrongeſt terebinthinate ſmell, and yield ii 
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diſtillation the greateſt quantity of oil. The flowe- 
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MAFERIA ME PICA. 

ry to k give a deep yellowiſh red tinQure to recti 
fed ſpirit, and a paler red to expreſſed oils: this 
colour. does not appear to proceed from the ſub- 
ſtance of the leaves or flowers, but from the reſi- 
nous juice in the veſicles above mentioned. A tinc- 


ol. hype ture of the flowers in oil olive, made by macerat- 


rici 


Ph. Lond, 


ing four ounces of the full blown flowers, freſh ga- 
thered and freed: from the cups, in a quart of oil; 
till the oil is ſufficiently coloured,” is kept for exter- 


0 Po OSD but * L ads uſe 


. 
3 EEE . 


© HYPOCISHDIS SCU PEE 3 & 


; Blink. The juice of UO cis ris: an inſpiſſat- 


* in ſome of the old R 


4 SOD 


==» 


ed juice, of a firm conſiſtence and à bright black 


5 colour ; prepared from a certain fleſhy" Juicy vege- 


table production CHpociſtis ſub ciſto C. B.) which, 
in the warmer chmates, grows up from the root © 


different kinds of the Ude or rock-roſe, three ov 


four inches high, eaſy to break, clothed with ſcales; 
bearing nent oo beli-ſhaped N on che LE. 
butno aves. 

This juice is a mild aſtringent, of no Partiechat 


nmell or flavour. It is locked upon as fimilar to 


the Egyptian acacia; from which, however, it 


differs remarkably in its pharmaceutical properties, 


the hypociſtis being almoſt totally diſſoluble in rec- 
tified fpirit of wine, © whereas acacia gives out little 
or nothing to. that menſtruum. It is at preſent 
ſcarcely other wife made uſe of ame eng us; than wn 


thats are 


wm. Lond. & Euinb. F Hyſſopus 

officinarum ceriulea fi „ Picutu C. B. Heusser: 
ſhrubby plant; with brittle branched ſtalks, 

q nare when yourig,” and round when they grow 

oblong narrow dark green leaves ſet in 

ep - "and. 1 pikes of labiated blue flowers, 

ole upper Fl iy cloven and turned upwards, | 
2600 WA the tops of the ſtalks, 

| Wb | : * 


oody 


MA TERI * MEDICA. 
generally all on one 8 in 8 ſtriated cups. It 


is perennial, cultivated! in gardens, and flowers in 
Jabs Auguſazroi div Day ts 


and a bitteriſh moderately. warm taſte: They give 

__ out their active matter both to water and rectified 

2 to the laſt moſt perfectly: the watery infu- 
are of a browniſh or greeniſh yellow, the ſpi- 
rituous tinctures of a dark blackiſh green colour. 


On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tinQure, very little of 


the flavour of the herb exhales or diſtils with the 
menſtruum: the remaining extract is bitteriſh and 
very warm, and diſcovery a penetrating pung 

ſomewhat like that of cam ——— 
from the freſh herb is found pretty ftrongly im; pi 


pregnated with its flavour: an eſſential oil eps. 2. Edinb, 


rates and riſes! to the ſurface, to the quantity of 
about an ounce from ſix pounds of the leaves, in 


imell exactiy reſembling the hyſſop, in taſte very : 


pungent, in colour; w n/newly' Uſtilled; yellow? 
wh with a flight caſt of green, Which by age chan- 
ges to a brownith : the decoction — after 
the diſtillation, is diſagreeably roughiſh,  ditterifh, 
and ſubſaline. 1228162 £915 tt! dn 4 5 a Tf] 1 
This plant is accounted parti -eable; 
as an attenuant, corroborant, 9 peQorant, in 
humoural aſthmas, "coughs, and other diſorders of 
the: breaſt and ſtomach unaccompanied with inflatn- 
MW Wy in theſe cafes,” infuſtions of the 
leaves, which are not unpalatable; may be fweets 
ened with honey or ſugar, and drank as te The 
diſtilled water, by fome' made choice of as a baſis 
for pectoral mixtures and juleps, dane mer appear” 


| Rare ge. to the infuſion/z70 19097 210g a 


20 tt ene 80 wy 0 eee nal 
Par 457705 * 4:GiO B 94 JIN W 9 
eco Phan. Puri. ra ck wulke?7p 
laciniata C. B. 'Senovio major free fur ſunctt jacobs" 

Matithiol. Ra G -en: a plant wirkt a firm round 
ſtalk generally pufphſn; oblong dare geen leaves, 
deeply jagged almoſt to the rib, and the ſections 


2 ain and ſomewhat crum led: on the to 
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| |}. Au E RIA MEDICA. 
of the ſtalks grow umbel- like cluſters of yellow 
gowers, of the radiated diſceus kind, followed by | 
ſmall oblong ſeeds winged with down. It is peren: 


nial, common in uncultivated Roids and by road 
tides, and flowers in July. 


hg Ihe leaves of ragwort "Skis a — bitteriſh 


ſubacrid taſte, extremely nauſeous, far different 
trom that of the herbaceous groundſel to which 
they have by ſome been accounted ſimilar. Simon 
Paulli relates, that they were found of great ſer- 
vice in an epidemic camp dyſentery, many ſoldiers 
having been cured of that diſeaſe by drinking a de- 
coction of them; and expreſſes ſome concern, that 


N a medicine ww ſo much efficacy ſhould be at the 


ſame time ſo very diſguſtful to the palate. This 
+ however is an inconvenienee that may be eaſily pal- 


hated: the active matter of ragwort, whatever its 
virtue may be, is diſſovved both by water and by 
rectified ſpirit, and on inſpiſſating the filtered tinc- 
tures, remains concentrated in the extracts; which 
may be taken, without offence - to the palate, in 
the form of a bolws. or pill. The ſpirituous — 
is in leſs quantity than the watery, and proportiona- 
or 2g = in 3 j ee er les. nauſeous 


eu Aer 


ant Pharm.. Lond.. Falappa: ee 
Edinb. Mecboacannga nigra. IALArg the dried 
root of the mirabilis peruviana or marvel· of · peru (a), 
mirabilia e Gerard. ſolonum mexiacanum 
ore parvo C. B a plant with thick, fleſhy rad- 
diſh-like roots; joint d ſtalks and branches; acumi- 
nated ſomewhat oval leaves fet in pairs; and ele- 
gant, numerous, e e funnel-ſhaped 
urple, yello w, white,- or diverſly varie- 

2 A” anding in double cups, of. which the in- 
nermoſt encloſes the flower and the outer ſurrounds 
its baſis: each 1 is followed by a wrinkled, 
N pe Wee ke 
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fire at a pepper - oorn, including a white kei 


It is perennial, a native of the Weſt Indies, and 
cultivated in our gardens on account of the beauty 


MA 


and duration of its odoriferous flowers, which I 


open only during the night, and of which it pro- 


duces continual ſucceſſions from June or July til! x. 
checked by froſts; at which time the roots, which 


do not endure -our winter,- are taken up, and pre- 


ſerved in ſand till ſpring. Whether the roots pro- 


duced here are equivalent in virtue to thoſe which 


are brought from abroad, ene Wbt ois ob, 


been tried. : 
The officinal a roots come from the province 
of Kalapa in New Spainz in thin tranſverſe ſlices, 


ſolid, hard, weighty, of a blackiſh colour on the 


outſide or cortical part, internally of a dark grey- 
iſh with feveral black circular ſtriæ: the hardeſt. 
darkeſt coloured, and thoſe which have the moſt of 
theſe reſinous veins, are the beſt, - Slices of bryo- 


ny root, which are ſaid to be ſometimes mixed 


with them, may be diſtinguiſhed by ther whiter 


colour and leſs compact texture. 


This root has Ges any ſmell, and very little | 


. taſte upen the tongue: ſwatiowed, it affeQs the 


throat with à flight kind of pungency and heat. 


F, half a dram, it 


proves an effectual and in general a fafe purgative; 
very rarely occaſioning any ſevere gripes or nauſea, 
which too frequently accompany the other ſtrong 


cathartics. Some have prohibited the uſe of this 
cathartic to children; probably en no very good 
foundation. Voung children, from the laxity f 
their ſalids, and the ſoft lubricating quality of their 
food, generally bear theſe kinds of medicines better 
: than adults; and adults of a ſpongy, lax, or weak 


habit, better than the rigid or robuſt. Few, if 
any, of the ſtnong reſinous Pe are in either 
caſe more innocent than jzlap. 

Jalap root, digeſted i i. as — ratified ſpi 5 
will cover it to the · height of about four ores b 
gives out greateſt part of the reſinous matter in 


Which its activity reſides, and tinges the menſtruum 


Bo r e brown colour. On inſpiſſating the 
D d 3 filtered 


— 


lappæ 


DVCA. 

ed tinfture to about one half, and adding te 
the remainder a proper quantity of water, the li- 
quor becomes milky, and on ſtandiny depoſites the 
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Refina ja- pure reſin. This preparation, given by ſelf, wrt 


tates and gripes violently, without proving conſider- 


. Edinb, ably purgative: thoroughly triturated with teſtace- 


ous or other powders, or with ſoap; or ground with 
almonds or powdered gum-· arabic, and made into 
7 emulſion with water; or diſſolved in rectified 
rit, and mixed with a proper qua of ſyrup, 
that the ſolution may bear being Meet wich _ 
ry liquors without eee e, ; it purges, 
doſes of eight or ten grains, as effeCtually, and for 
the moſt part as mildly, as the jalap in ſubſtance. 
The jalap remaining after ſufficient digeſtion 
with ſpirit, has no cathartic virtue: boiled in wa- 
ter, it gives out a mucilaginous ſubſtance, which 
operates only by urine. Water applied at firſt 
takes up a portion of the reſin along with the gum, 
and hence the watery decoction and extract prove 
weakly cathartic as well as diuretic: the root ft 
retaining great part of its reſin, ſo as to purge con- 
ſicerably. The reſinous and gummy parts may be 
united into one extract, by firſt drawing a tincture 
from the powdered: root with rectified ſpirit, then 
boiling the * in na th wo _ _— 
doctions t they 


„ 9-4 aa This 


alappz 
AL 


extract may be taken by itſelf in doſes of twelve 


E. grains or more: the gummy matter of the jalap be -· 


ing eee ee Ng mat its too 
violent arritation. | 

The — We e aliffers andy 
In different parcels: of jalap; ſixteen 6unces of ſome 
forts yielding hardly two — reſin, while the ſame 


quantity of others affords three or four. Hence the 

extracts of jalap appear preferable to the root in 

ſubſtance, not only on account ef the doſe being 

rendered ſmaller by the rejection of the woody 

parts, but 1 more uniform and cer- 

Win in ä 00 n * made in _— 
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reſinous and gummy parts of the root: theſe pre- 


parations, made from different kinds of jalap, will 
vary in ſtrength ſome what more than the ſolid ex- 


or — but not ſo much as ſome have ſuſpect- 
ed, or as the roots in ſubſtance; for in the prop 


tions uſually employed, the proof ſpirit does not . 
take up the whole of the virtue of any kind of jalap; 


and perhaps it does not extract much more from one 


kind than from another, provided the jalap be of 


| 5 4 
ſpirit are nearly ſimilar in quality to the gummy-re- 
ſinous extract, this menſtruum taking up both the 


moderate goodneſs. If three * or four ounces of Tinct ja- 


jalap be digeſted in a pint of proof ſpirit; the reſi lap 


duum will ſtill give out a portion of reſinous matter «Ph. Edin. 
to rectified ſpirit, and this reſin will be in greater f Fb. Lon. 


quantity in 3 as ym root Gros Was" pag 
more nnen * 


1 THG b A 


0b HYOCOLLA Pbarn. Edinb. 1 . 


ce Fink GLUE : afolid glutinous ſubſtance, prepared 

from a fiſh of the ſturgeon kind, caught in the r- 

vers of Ruſſia and Hungary. 2 

are boiled in water, the decoction inf} piſſated- to a 

due conſiſte and then poured, out ſo as to form 
thin cakes Which are either exſiccated in that 


form, or ent while ſoft into flices:and rolled u - . 


ſpiral, horſe ſhoe, and other ſhafies:- The 
in thin, clear, and almoſf tranſparent pieces. 


lenvrivoeonra is one of the pureſt and fineſt - 
of the animal glues, of no particular ſmell or taſte. 
Beaten into-ſhreds, it diſſolves pretty readily in boil | 
ing water or milk, and forms à gelatinous ſubſtance, 
Which yields a mild nutriment, and proves uſeful 


medicinally in ſome diforders ariſing from a ſharp- 
neſs and colliquation of the humours. A ſolution 


of it in water, curiouſly ſpread, whilſt hot, upon 
ilk, affords an elegant ſticking plaſter for ſlight in- 
juries of the ſkin, not eaſily ſeparable from the 
part by water, and ſcarcely inferiour to the more 
compounded one ſold under the name of the ladies 
black plaſter, in which different N e- and reſins.” 


are Pm to the 3 . 2 wal? 
Da . N bB. 
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ILLECEB RA, Vermicularis, Piper murale, 


„ S322 


iSedum minus. Semper vivum minus vermiculatum acre 
C. B. WALI-PEPPER or STONECROP;; a ſmall 
plant, having its ſtalks. covered with little fleſhy 


conical leaves ſet thick together in the manner of 


ſcales; on the tops appear pentapetalous yellow 
flowers, each of which is followed by ſeveral pods 


full of ſmall ſeeds. It is annual, grows on old 
Walls and dry ſtony grounds, and flowers in July. 


This plant has a very acrid taſte, and no re- 
markable ſmell : applied externally, it veſicates the 
part: taken internally, in no great quantity, it 


es ſtrongly emetic. Its active matter appears, 


prov 
from the accounts given by authors, to be in great 


part forced out along with the watery juice by ex- 


preſſion; to diflolve both in water and fermented 


liquors by infuſion; and not to be diſſipated, or 
not ſoon, by boiling. It 1s ſaid to have been uſed 
with ſucceſs in ſundry chronical diſorders, {a}, 


but its durable acrimony, and the great vehemence 


of its operation, have prevented its being received 
—.. Ä ĩᷣͤ Kotan, hr. 


1 IME RAT ORIA foe Mogiftrantio Phar, : 


Edinb. Imperateria major C. B. Imperatoria af- 


trutium Lab. Aſtrantia Ded. Smyrnion bortenſe 
Trag. Sirutbium bodie wocatum Cord. Ms T ER- 


.WORT : an umbelliferous plant, with large wing: 


end leaves divided into three indented ſegments: 


producing thick oblong, ſtriated ſeeds ſurrounded 


with a narrow leafy margin: the roots are oblong, 


thick, knobby, jointed, with ſeveral lateral fibres, 


brown on the outſide and whitiſh within. It is 


perennial, a native of the Alps and Pyreneans, 


from whence we are ſupplied with roots ſuppoſed 


2 be ſuperior to thoſe which are raiſed in our gar- 


(a Below, Epb. nat. curieſ. dec. i. ann. yi. & vil. ob{, 
22. Boerhaave, Hiſt. plant. p. 369. | 


ü f 


Il ) be root of imperatoria is a very warm and mo” _ 

_ gerately grateful aromatic, nearly of the ſame 
nature with that of angelica. Infuſed in water, 
or digeſted in rectified ſpirit, it impregnates both 

menſtrua ſtrongly with its fragrant imell z; the for- 
mer weakly, the latter ſtrongly, with its warmth, 
pungency and bitteriſnneſs; the former with 4 
muddy browniſn, the latter with a bright yellow 
colour. On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, 
very little of its flavour exhales with the ſpirit: 
the remaining deep yellow extract ſmells mode- 
rately of the root, and impreſſes on the organs of 

taſte a conſiderable bitterneſs and glowing pungen- 

cy. Water carries off in evaporation: nearly all 
the ſpecific flavour of the maſterwort, leaving in 
the dark brown extract, a nauſeous bitterneſs witng 
a ſlight degree of warmth or acrimon . 


„„ , Hefei i i Re 
 IPECACOANHA Pharm. Lond. Ipecacuanba 
Pharm. Edinb. Hipecacuanna; Radix brazilienfis. 
IrECACOANHA : a lender root, brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, in ſhort. pieces, variouſly 
bent and contorted, full of wrinkles and deep cir- 
cular fiſſures, which reach quite down to a: ſmall 
whitiſh woody fibre that runs into the middle of 
each piece: the cortical part is compact, brittle, 
and looks ſmooth and reſinous on breaking. TWO 
forts of this root are met with in the ſhops, one 
brought from Peru, the other from Brazil; uſu- 
ally denominated from their external colour, the 
firſt whetiſh, grey, or aſb- coloured, the other brown 
pu een en The firſt «i 8 — be- 
ing found to operate with the greateſt certainty 
and mildneſs. bee eee ee ee 
A root has been brought over under the name of 
white ipecacoanha, which has little or nothing of 
the virtues of the two foregoing : this is readily 
diſtinguiſhed by its yellowiſh white colour, woody 
texture, and having no fiſſures or wrinkles. More 
dangerous abuſes have ſometimes been committed, 
by the ſubſtitution or mixture of the roots of an 
„„ 35 American 
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American apocynum, which have been found to 
operate with great violence both upwards and 
downvards, and in ſome” inſtances, as is ſaid, to 
prove fatal: theſe may be knoum by their being 
larger than the true ipecacoanha, the fiſſures more 
diſtant, the intermediate ſpaces ſmoother, and more 

| particularly by the colour of the medullary fibre, 
_ which in the — roots is a deep reddiſh yel- 
pr. the true 1 1pecacoanh: 


n 

1 any ſmell, _unleſs during 
its pulverization or infuſion in liquors, in which 
circumſtances it emits a faint nauſeous one: in 
chewing, the wrinkled cortical part proves bitter- 
iſh and ſubacrid, and covers the tongue as it were 
with a kind of mucilage ; the medullary woody fi- 
bre is nearly inſipid, and gives out to menſtrua ve- 
ry little active matter. Geoffroy obſerves, that 
in pulverizing conſiderable quantities, the finer 

powder that dies off, unleſs great care be taken 
10 avoid it, is apt to affect the operator with a 
difficulty of breathing, a ſpitting of blood, a bleed- 
ing at the noſe; or a ſwelling and. inflammation of 
the eyes and face, and ſometimes of the throat; 
and that theſe ſymptoms go off in a few days, | 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by the afſiſtance of Tn 
fection. 


This root is the mildeſt and ſafeſt mind tine 
* yet been diſcovered; and may be ventured on 
almoſt in the loweſt circumſtances where the ſto- 
mach requires to be unloaded. The common 
doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple and upwards : 

in the medical obſervations and inquiries publiſhed 
by a ſociety of phyſicians in London, a great 
number of caſes is mentioned, in which two grains 
operated ſufficientiy: in conſtitutions which bore 
vomiting ill; and which were greatly ruffled by the 
uſual doſes,” two or three grains operated with great 
eaſe. Where it fails of operating upwards, it 
commonly purges, and ſometimes conſiderably : in 
this intention it may be employed, in ſeveral caſes, 

to @ 59 „ in conjun@ion with one purgatives, 


3 


z a whitiſh or pate 5 


to determine its action downwards : I have found 
fifteen grains of jalap, with two or three of ipe- 

cacoanha, purge more chan twice the 2 of 
Jalap by ite. | 
me ipecacoanha was firſt introduced, about he 
middle of laſt century, as a ſpecific in dyſenteries ; 3 
and repeated experience has confirmed its efficacy 
in this diſtemper, not only when uſed as an emetic, 
but likewiſe when given in ſuch ſmall doſes as 
ſcarcely to affect the groſſer emunctories. In 
common dyſenteric fluxes, it frequently performs 
a cure in a very ſhort ſpace of time; not by its 
exerting an aſtringent power, as . have ſup- 
poſed, for it does not appear to have any real aſ- 
ſtringency; nor by its mucilaginous ſubſtance co+ 
vering the inteſtines and incraſſating thin humours, 
as others, with ſome plauſibility, have inferred 
both from its mucilaginous taſte, and from the 


ropineſs and ſlimineſs which it manifeſtly commu- 


nicates to the contents of the ſtomach; but ap- 
parently by promoting perſpiration, the freedom 
of which is in theſe caſes of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, and an increaſe of which, even in a ſtate of 
health, is generally obſerved to diminiſh the eva- 
cuation by ſtool. In common dyſenteries the ſkin 
is for the moſt part dry and tenſe, and perſpiration 
obſlontind'y and indeed this obſtruction, and the 
converſion of the perſpirable matter upon the in- 
teſtines, is very frequently: the immediate cauſe of 
the diſeaſe. Moſt of the common diaphoretics 
paſs off, in theſe caſes,” without effect: but ipeca- 
coanha, if the patient after a puke or two be co- 
vered up warm in bed, brings on a free diapho- 
reſis or a plentiful ſweat, by which I have often 
known the diſtem per terminated at once. . 
In putrid or malignant dyſenteries, or where the 
patient breathes a tainted air, it has not been found 
equally fucceſsful: it requires here to be continued 
for ſeveral days, or repeated as an evacuant, with 
the further allt 
and mild opiates or aſtringents. Where plentiful 
P is Cc or the Ma matter 


ſtance of rhubarb, cordial antiſeptics, 355 
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big: deep, and the operation can be borne 
without inconvenience, the ipecacoanha, as Dr. 
Pringle obſerves, is moſt advantageouſly given in 
ſmall quantities at a time, and repeated at proper 
intervals, till a vomiting or purging comes on. 

Ihe  emetic virtue of - ipecacoanha' reſides in 
its reſinous parts. By digeſting the root in freſh 
quantities of reCtified ks and inſpiſſating the 
Kltered tinctures, a reſinous extract is obtained, 
to the quantity of about three ounces from ſix- 
teen, which, by itſelf, vomits ſtrongly, and with 
great irritation ; the refiduum yields to water 
nearly four ounces of a foft tenacious mucilage, 
which has ſcarcely: any ſenſible operation. If on- 
ly a part of the refin be extracted, by ſlight di- 
geſtion in a little highly rectified ſpirit, the re- 
maining root proves more gentle, and rather 
purgative than emetic: in this ſtate it is recom- 
mended by ſome in dyſenteries accompanied with 
a conſiderable fever, where the root with its na- 
tucal quantity of reſin might irritate too much; 
but as ſmall doſes of the root itſelf operate with 
all the eaſe and gentleneſs that can be wiſhed 
for, this precarious method of weakening it Goes 
not appear adviſeable. 
By boiling it in water, a part of the refin is 
| taken up with the mucilage; the extract amount- 
ing to about ſix ounces from ſixteen, and prov- 
ing mildly emetic. The beſt menſtruum for ex- 
tracting the entire virtue of the root appears to 
be a mixture of one part of pure ſpirit with two 
or rather three parts of water: after ſufficient di- 
_ geſtion in this menſtruum, neither water nor ſpi- 
rit took up any thing conſiderable from the re- 
mainder. In the ſhops wine is employed: an ounce 

»Vimum of the root is macerated or digeſted in a pint of 

Ipecaco- canary ? or mountain ; to which ſome add a 

anhz quarter of an ounce of dried orange peel * to co- 

Ph. Lond. ver the unpleaſant flavour of the  ipecacoanha. 

J Tinctura Theſe tinRures, in doſes of from half an ounce or 

ipecaco- Want to an ounce 11 a hr ee 2 3 ; 
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Fb. Edinb. IRIS, 
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IRIS; a perennial plant with long narrow ſword- 
like leaves, ſtanding. edgewiſe to the ſtalk; and 
large naked flowers, divided deeply into fix ſeg- 
ments, of which, alternately, one is erect and 
another arched downwards, with three ſmaller pro- 
ductions in the middle, ercloſing the ſtamina and 
piſtil: the roots are tuberous, irregular, and full of 


* n e 
5 1. IxIs NosSTRAS PURPUREA Pharm, Edinb. 
Iris vulgaris germanica ſive ſilveſtris C. B. Flow- 
er- de· luce, common iris or orrice: with blue flow- 
ers, whoſe arched ſegments are bearded with a yel- 
lowiſh matter, ſtanding ſeveral on one ſtalk higt- 
er than the leaves. It is a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of Germany, common in our gar- 


dens, and flowers in June. 


I be roots of this plant have, when freſh, a difa- 
greeable ſmell, and an acrid taſte. They are a ſtrong 
irritating” cathartic ; in which intention, their ex- 
preſſed juice has been given in hydropic cafes, from 
one or two drams to three or four ounces, diluted 
largely with watery or vinous liquors, to prevent its 
inflaming the throat. 'The remarkable differences 
in the doſe, as directed by different practical writers, 
appear to have proceeded from hence; that fome 
employed the juice in its recent turbid ſtate, loaded 
with the acrimonious cathartie matter of the root; 
others, ſuch as had been depurated by ſettling, and 
which had depoſited, along with the feculencies, a 
great ſhare of the active parts. By gently inſpiſſa- 
ting the juice, it is rendered leſs violent in cathartic 
wer, and leſs liable to irritate. and inflame ;*but 
becomes at the ſame time too MIO in ſtrength 
to be depended on: by inſpiflating to perfect dry 
neſs, its purgative virtue is Amoſt, if not altoge- 
ther, "Seltroyelt The root itfelf loſes alfo, in dry- 


# 


ing, its offenſive ſmell, and its. nauſeous acrimony, 
and along with theſe its cathartic quality; In this 
ſtate, it diſcovers a ſlight and not diſagreeable pun- 

gency and bitteriſhneſs, accompanied with a my 


i 


of aromaric flavour, nearly of the ſame kind with 
that of the following ſpecies, but weaker and leſs 
Ihe blueiſh expreſſed juice of the flowers changeg 
on being inſpiſſated, eſpecially if a little lime wa- 
teris added, to a fine green. and in chte form is 
rected, in foreign pharmacopœias, for tinging ſome 
of the unctuous compoſitions called odoriterous or 
T.. y 
2. Ix Is Pharm. Lond. Iris florentina Pharm. 
Edinb. Iris alba florentina C. B. Florence otrice ;- 
ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the foregoing oc- 
caſioned by difference of climate; diſtinguiſhable 
from it in our gardens, by the flowers being white, 
and the leaves inclining more to blueiſh. The ſhops 
are ſupplied from Italy with dried roots, ſuperior 
to thoſe of our own growth; in oblong fAlattiſh 
pieces freed from the fibres and browniſh bark, ex- 
ternally of a whitiſh colour with brownith ſpecks,” 
internally inclining to yellowiſh, nes, 


reducible 
into a farinaceous yellowiſh white powder. 
Aer much from the preceding ; being, like it, 


nauſeous, . acrimonious, and purgative, though not. 


quite in ſo great a degree; and loſing theſe qualities 
n being dried. The. dry root, as met with in 
che ſhops, has an unctuous, bitteriſh, pungent 


44 : r 
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taſte, not very ſtrong, but very durable in the 


- 
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mouth: and a light agreeable ſmell, approaching 
to that of _ violets, It is uſed in perfumes; in 


„ , e 
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ſternütatory powders; for communicating a, grate- 


ful flavour, ſomewhat like that of raſpberries, to 
wines and to ſpirits; medicinally in diſorders of 
A 4 41 * ; WEE - : Dat IS 8 1 — 4 32 3 ; #3 
the; breaſt, for n yicid, phlegm, and pro- 
moting;expeQoration, Its ſmell and taſte are ex- 
trated both by water, and reQtified, ſpirit, mof 
T r 2 11 1 1 
perfeftly by the latter, In diſtillation, it gives 
over with water the, whole of its peculiar favour, 
its bitterneſs and a fight acrimony remaiging in the 
>” os „* 4 $4# T2 2/41 *89 1 wy IE; 1 3 
inſpiſfated extract; the diſtilled water fmells ver: 
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© MATERTaMEDICA/ 
ſdme pounds of the root be- ſubjected to the oper * 
tion at once. Rectified ſpirit brings over a part of 


its violent ſmell, but little or nothing of its warmth 


or taſte; the infpiſſated extract is pungent, a bitter- 
iſh, balfamic maſs, glowing in the mouth like pep- 
per; its 8 is n one fifteenth of the ran. nd 
of the root. 
1 GLaviouys nns lunes Fond Be 
17 is lutea Ger. Acorus eee Pharm. Auguſtan. 
s adulterinus C. B.  Pſeudvacorum Mat ib. 
Pſeudoris Dod. Butomon Cluſ. Yellow water-flag; 


baſtard acorus, ſedge: with reddiſh roots, yellow: 


unbearded flowers ſtanding ſeveral on one ſtalk, and 


the middle ribs of the leaves prominent. It is 


common by the Tides: of Fiversand r IE: 


flowers in June. | 
The roots of this ae are, ha freſh, db 
more acrid, and more ſtrongly cathartic, than 


either of the preceding. The expreſſed juice, given 


to the quantity of eight drops every hour or . 
and occaſionally increaſed, has, in inſtances 

produced plentiful evacuations, a jalap, gam 
boge, and mercurials had failed fa): but howe-- 
ver ſucceſsful it may have ſometimes been ag a 
draſtie purgative, it is accompanied, like the other 


iriſes, with a capital inconvenienee; its ſtreugth 


being ſo precarious, or variable in different ſtates, 
that N 51 no codes fit for general uſe. The 


Juice, bott of this and af che other kinds 
of iris, has been employed alſo externally” for 


clearing the ſkin of ſerpiginous eruptions; and 
ſometimes ſhuffed up the noſe as a'ſtrong errhine: 
even for theſe Sara: it is to be uſed with cau- 
tion, being dhe, by its gre# e 
flame or veſicate the parts. 10 
_ © The dry roots are much weaker and leſs agree 
able than thoſe of either of the preceding ſpecies of 
, "They dd e. may del; eee 
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"MATERIA. MEDICA. 


. ſubſtance, diſcover very little taſte. * | 
extradt made from them by-redtified ſpirit is like- 


wiſe weaker and more nauſeous, though its quan- 
tity is leſs, amounting only to one:twenty-fourth of, 


the weight of the root: it has nothing of the fla- 
Vvour or aromatic warmth of thoſe of the other 
timo, but an ungrateful auſtere bitteriſhneſs and a 
bind of ſaline pungency. It is the root in this 


ſtate that the writers on medicines mean, when 


5 they ſpeak of the yellow water flag root as being 


aſtringent and ſtomachic: it does not, however, 


appear to have any great claim to theſe virtues, and 


among us is no otherwiſe. made uſe of than as an 
ingredient in the officinal arum powder, in which 


it is ſaid to be employed only in deference to the 
__ original 4 c N firſt 1 de * e 
: ——” 2 
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7 „ Fmgtione, abe. 
lungæ C. B. Ziaypbus Dod. Jujosgs: a half- 


dried fruit of the plum kind, about the ſize and 


ſhape of an olive: conſiſting of a pretty thick 
reddiſn yellow ſkin; a whitiſh fungous Pulp, and a, 


wWrinkled ſtone pointed at both ends: the: produce 
->- ofa prickly tree, with three-ribbed. leaves, - and 
herbaceous or yellowiſh flowers, ſametimes found. 


wild, and commonly; date in the: ſouthern 5 
parts of Europe. 
This fruit, When! in perfection, has an 2grecable 


— taſte; and in thoſe countries where, it is 


makes, an article of food in its recent 


common, 
ſtate, and of medicine When half dried; decoctions 


of it being uſed, like other glutinous ſweets, as 
in defluxions on the 


breaſl. Among u, it has long ſtood neglected, 


and is now become a ſtranger to the ſhops; the tree 
not producing fruit in this climate ; that, which 


we received from abroad, being commonly mouldy 


or carious. = 
Another Fruit of he ane kind, of à dark black 


iſh * furniſhed with an Keel cu e 0 
| ottom, | 


5 M. ENI MEDICA. 
: 8 from which it. eaſily parts, is ſometimes . 
brought from, the e countries, under be 


names of ſebeſten, myxa, or myxaria. It is more 
glutinous than the jujube; to which it has been 
commonly joined in peQoral decoctions; and along 
with which it is ik by the colleges b. tat 
- TE ani | | Dr sch e 
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. O DORATUS. Pharm. Lond. 
Pamonde -odoratus ſive aromaticus Gi 8. a 
Iguinanthum, fem 
Quibuſdam. SWEET RUSH) or Cancer 85 HAY 4 
a dried herb, of the graſs kind, brought from 
Turkey and Arabia, in bundles about a foot long 3 
: of ſmooth ſtalks, in ſhape and colo 
ſomewhat reſembling; barley: ſtraws,” full of a: fun- 
gous pith like thoſe of — ing z and leaves like thoſe | 
of wheat ſurrounding the ſtalk with ſeveral: cats: 
towards the tops of the ſtahts ars ſometimes — 
ſhort woolly:ſpikes of f mperfect red wy dt; in 
double cows e ets eck a iel glein 
The Swcetitraſl; when in perfection, has an 
e and a warm, bitteriſn, not un- 
pleaſant taſte, ——— with water, it yields a ſmall 
— — A elle wiſh, fragrant, and very or 
the reimgining decoction, thus di- 
— 2 eres matter ofthe plant, proves 
1 roughiſſi; bitteriſſi, and ſomewhat 
acrid- ee eee rectified Wr _ o 
lour greeniſh yellow, nom being ted, a 
tolerably grateful, Bite un, I This 
plant, formerly employed as a warm ſtomachie and 
i err den appears from che above experiments to 
de of no inconſiderable@tvity' but in this country, 
more common aromatic vegetables have no ſuper- 
ſeded its whe; It is kept im che ſhops only as an in- 1 
redient. in the mithridate and theriaca; aud the el . ' 4 
of Edinburgh; having at laſt expunged en 1 
ee ave droptthe f us ere. S A 
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AB kr og 
p! FUN LPE RUS: : juiiherut! pl hoe Hut 
C. B. Jux: an evergreen tree or buſh, 
elothed with ſlender narrow ſtiff ſharp leaves, like 
prickles, which ſtand generally three together: 
the flowers are a kind of ſmall ſcaly catkins growing 
on 6ne-}plant.; the fruit, round berries, growing 
on a different one, containing, each, three ee 
* irregular ſeeds. It is common on heaths in diffe- / 
kent parts of Eutope and is found, at all ſeaſons of 
tze year, both with unripe greenuer , red nen a 
andwith ripe bluciſh black ones. | 
The berries, hactæ juniperi +Pharm. iLinds ts 
Elinb. ure brought chiefly from Holland and Italy: 
they ſhduld be choſen freſh; not much ſhrivelled, 
and free from mad het which they are ſubject to 
eonttadt in keeping. They have a mederately 
ſtrong not Viſa centie finell, and a arm pungent = 
ſweets taſte,” which if they are long cheved or 
previouſſy well bruiſed, allowed by A conſider- 
able bitterneſs. The ſweetneſs appears to teſids 
im the juice or ſoft pulpy part of the berry; the 
bitterneſs,” in the ſeeds; and the attmatic flavour, 
in "oily - veſicles, ſpread throughout the ſubſtance 
both of the ne the ſeedꝭ, and diſtinguiſh» 
| able even by the eye. The freſh berries yield; on 
— a2 a, ſweet; honey-like aromatic 
jules if 


powdered, — as to thoroughly 
the feeds; whe which ——— | 
ors juice proves: tarto and bitter. The ſame diffe- 
 rehces are obſerveable alſo in tinctures and infuſions 
made frem the dry berries, axcording;as:the was | 
is taken entire or thoroughly: bruiſed. . 
They give out nearly alb theit virtue | both 40 
water and recti fied ſpirit, and tinge the: former of 
9. TO 2 browniſh: yellow, the latter of a bright orange 
du juni colour. 2 — with water, they yitid a yellow - 
im eſſemial oil; very fubtile and pungert, in ſmell 
ut 22 greatly reſembling the in quantity df they 
have been ſufficiently bruiſed) about one ounce from 
forty the decoction, inſpiſſated to the cbnſiſtence 
of On, Een, balſamic, —_ 
& 


| MATERIA; MEDICA, 
taſte, with a greater or leſs degree of bitteriſhneſs. : 
A part of the flavour of the berries ariſes alſo in 
diſtillation with. reQtified ſpirit: the inſpiſſated 
tincture conſiſts of two diſtin ſubſtances ; one oily. 
and ſweet + the aſhes nen mes. and. aro- 
matic. 

Theſe . are _—_ carminatives, . 
gents, and diuretics. The diſtilled oil is a very ſti- 
mulating diuretic, approaching in quality to that of 
turpentine, like which, it impregnates the urine 
with a violet ſmell: the Fr pirituous extract gives the 
ſame kind of ſmell; as does likewiſe. the berry in 
ſubſtance, in a lower degree; but the wWatery ex- 
tract or rob, as being diveſted of the oil, has no 


ſuch effect. This laſt may be uſed. with advantage 1 


in caſes where the more ſtimulating ee ; 
would be improper; as in catarrhs, debilities of 

the ſtomach and inteſtines, and difficulties of the 
urinary excretions, in perſons of an advanced age. 
Among the aromatics that have been tried in com- 
poſition with juniper berries, ſweet fennel leeds and 
caraway . ſeeds ſeem the beſt adapted to improve 
their flavour: a cordial water is prepared in the 
ſhops by drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit from 


a pound of the berries: and an ounce and a alf Ag. juni- 
of each of the ſeeds, The water is ſtrongly im- peri comp. 
pregnated with the volatile virtue of the berry; to Fb. Land. 


which the more fixt ones may in many cafes 'be 
uſefully ſuperadded, by man with it a pepe 
| quantity of the rob. 

The wood, lignum Jun iperinum FOOTY Edinb. 
cedrinum lignum Pharm. Parif. has been recom- 
mended as a ſudorific, and by ſome accounted 
ſimilar to guaiacum or ſaſſafras, to either of which 
it is greatly inferior. It has a weak not unpleaſant 
ſmell, and very little taſte : decoctions and extracts, 
made from i it with water, are difagreeably bitteniſh, 
fubaſtringent, and balfamic : the ſpirituoùs tinctures 
are weak er than the water y and FE on being | 
inſpiſſuted, an almoſt inſipi id 


reſin. ti 
1 watery extract, accordin to: Midge 14 
we) is about one twelfth the weight of [= ky 
| Mk e extract, one eighth, © DUTT, 
Peg _ £ Wy F e n 
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when burnt, the fixt alkaline 


MAT ERIA MED . 
In the warmer climates, particularly on the coaſts | 


| of Africa, there exudes, from a larger ſpecies of 


juniper, a reſinous juice, which concretes into ſemi- 
pellucid pale yellowiſh tears or glebes, reſembling 
maſtich, but larger ; ; the /andaracha of the Ara- 
bians, and gummi juniperinum of the ſhops (Pb. 


; Edinb.) called by ſome, from the uſe to Tuch! it 


has been principally applied, vernix. This reſin 

has a light agreeable ſmell, and no conſiderable 
taſte: it diſſolves in rectified ſpirit, and in oils both 
expreſſed and diſtilled, but gives out little or no- 


thing to watery liquors, and thus diſcovers that it 


is nearly a pure reſin. It is ſuppoſed to be ſimilar 
in quality, as in appearance, to maſtich; and has 
been ſometimes given internally, againſt hemor- 
rhagies, old fluxes, and ulcerations; but principally 
employed externally in corroborant, nervine, trau- 
_— applications. Among vs, it is ſcarcely ever 
uſe of for any medicinal purpoſes ; other re- 


| finous ſubſtances, more common in r pe —_ 
| ä W to It. . 


2 E . 
K 4 LI Flamm, Edinh. Kali majus cochlcate 


g 2 | =. C. B. Salſols quibuſdam.. SxwAILL SEEDED 
| — GLASSWORT or SALTWORT : a plant with ſpread- 


ing, reddiſh, . pretty thick branches; oblang, nar- 


70 » Pointed, fleſhy leaves like thole of the houſe- 


ks; and imperfe& flowers in the boſoms of the 


leaves, followed each by one ſeed ſpirally curled and 
- encloſed in the cup, It is annual, and grows wild 


on the ſea. coaſts in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 


particularly of the Mediterranean, 


This herb is very juicy; in taſte bitteriſn and 
remarkably faline., The expreſſed j juice, and in- 


fuſions or decoQions of the leaves, are ſaid to be 
5 powerfully aperient and diuretic, and in this in- 


tention have by ſoms been greatly recommended 


in hydropic caſes: half à dram of the juice is 


reckoned a ſufficient doſe. But 598 Kol kali is wy | 
pally regarded, on account of its yielding copiouſ! 
5 10 ſoda 74 


5 Ws an impure. ſoda is prepared from it . 
5 r 


MAF ERIA MEDICA. 
Montpelier, where the plant is ſaid to be cultivated 
for this uſe in the ſalt marſhes; and a purer kinds * 
Alicant in Spain from a ſomewhat different ho - 
of kali (a, The falt called kelp, prepared among 
ourſelves from different marine plants, contains an 
alkali of the ſame kind, but more impure. 5! 52 
The ſoda is much milder in taſte than the com- 
mon vegetable alkalies, and is in ſeveral other re- 
ſpects alſo very conſiderably different from them, 
being of the ſame nature with the mineral alkali or 
baſis of ſea ſalt (ſee Natron.) It promiſes ta be 
an uſeful article of the materia medica, and has 
for ſome time paſt been received in practice in this 
country, as it has long been among the French, both 
by itſelf, and combined with tartar into the neutral 
1 =Y called geen e 1 eee 4.01 e 
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mes Pharm. Edinh. Granum tinforjum £9" eorcus 
Bapbica quituſdam. KxRMESG: ' found -reddifh 
brown grains, about the ſize of peas: found in 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts of "France, 

adhering to the branches of the ſcarlet oak. Theſe 
grains appear, when freſh, full of minute reddiſh 
ova. or animalcules, of which they are the nidus, 
and which in long keeping change to a browniſh 
red powdery ſubſtance. They are cured by ſprink- 


ling with vinegar before exſiccation : this prevents 


the excluſion of the ova, and kills ſuch of. the, ni- 
mals as are already hatched ; which would 


wiſe become winged inſeQs, and leave the grain 4 = 


empty huſk. 


Freſh kermes yie eld upon expreſſion a red Juice, Syrup. 155 
of a light pleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh, ſubaſtrin- meſinus 
gent, ſomewhat pungent taſte : this juice, or a Phar. Ed, 


ſyrup made from it, are brought from the ſouth of 
France, and ſometimes made uſe of as mild re- 


ſtringents and corroborants. Ap elegant cordial 


CON- 


(a) Kali hiſpanicum n annuum ſedi foliis 
brevibus, Mem. de Pacad. des ſcienc. de Paris, four 
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Confetio donſection, for theſe intentions, is prepared in the 


alkermes 


Ph. Lond. 


ſhops, by diſſolving, i in the heat of a water bath, 
ſix ounces of fine ſugar in ſix ounces by meaſure of 
damaſk roſe water, then adding three pounds of 
the juice of kermes warmed and ſtrained, and af- 
ter the whole has _ eie, wiring nen the 


— nog "The dried grains 


if they have not been too long kept, give out, 


both to water, and to rectified ſpirit, the ſame deep 
red colour, and nearly the ſame kind of ſmell and 
taſte, - with thoſe of the expreſſed juice. The 
watery tinctures loſe nearly all their ſmell in evapo- 
ration: the ſpirituous retain nearly the whole of 


their ſmell as well as of their taſte. The inſpiſſated 


extracts are gonſiderably' bitter, aſtringent, and of 
. of mild balſamic pungency: the ſpirituous is 
er and in ſomewhat ſmaller quantity than the 

but the difference in ſtrength is more con- 
_— b than that of the quantity, ſpirit ſeeming 
8 extra the. . e 3 more e than 
e V' 


